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CORRAMAHON. 


CHAPTER  XL 

As  the   morning  dawned   upon  the   throng 
around    the    Hermit's    Well,    Ulick    and    his 
followers  prepared  to  take   their   departure  for 
some  position  farther   in  the  mountains,   more 
remote  and  defensible  than  the  valley.     Roger 
O'Mahon  and  Sister  Susan  had  gone  southward, 
and  Garret  was  despatched  to  Corramahon  to 
warn  his  father  of  the  hostile  irruption  of  the 
Williamites,  their  having   witnessed  most  pro- 
bably the  ceremony  of  his  relapse,  which,  joined 
with  the  heir  of  Palestine's  having  met  his  fate, 
would   infallibly  bring  down  ruin  and  the  ex- 
treme of  persecution  on  the  O'Mahons. 
VOL.    II.  B 
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In  his  retreat,  Ulick  brought  off  not  only  his 
captive  M'Crosky,  but  the  bodies  of  his  dead 
enemies.  These  were  distributed,  in  imitation 
of  the  device  of  Medea,  along  a  path,  that 
would  mislead  and  delay  the  pursuit.  The 
remains  of  Kit  Burton  alone  the  Rapparee 
reserved,  and  kept,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  ransom. 

Their  way  lay  through  a  wild  and  desolate 
region,  intersected  with  rock  and  bog,  moun- 
tainous, but  not  of  that  scale  and  height  that 
could  be  said  even  to  approach  the  sublime. 
There  was  little  or  no  wood  either,  nothing 
more  than  stunt  copse  and  furze,  calculated  to 
screen  the  rabbit  and  the  hare,  not  man.  No 
forest  or  greenwood  shade  was  here  to  shel- 
ter this  Irish  Robin  Hood  and  his  gang.  Its 
green  hills  were,  however,  thinly  tenanted  with 
flocks  of  sheep  and  shepherds :  the  idle  and 
pastoral  life,  so  bepraised  in  poetry,  proving 
here,  as  still  in  the  Calabrias,  the  best  nursery 
for  robbers,  for  men  of  rapine  and  crime.  It 
was  evident  from  the  numbers  that  flocked 
to  join  him,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  so  to 
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do,  that  a  whistle  or  a  horn-blast  would  have 
swoln  his  army  to  one  of  formidable  numbers  ; 
but  he  for  the  present  seemed  more  willing  to 
disperse  his  followers,  than  add  to  them. 

M'Crosky  made  the  journey  blindfolded,  ma- 
nacled, and  borne  in  a  kish,  which  hanging  on 
one  side  of  a  mountain  garron,  was  balanced  by 
another  on  the  other  side,  which  contained  the 
body  of  Kit  Burton.  The  attorney  was  full  of 
awful  fears  and  forebodings,  well  acquainted  as 
he  was  with  the  diabolical  and  proverbial  cru- 
elty of  Ulick  O'More.  His  alarm  was  brought 
to  the  utmost,  when  on  a  sudden  he  felt  him- 
self immersed  in  water.  His  head,  however, 
was  raised  above  the  boggy  element,  for  such 
he  experienced  it ;  and  as  his  guards  seemed 
to  be  immersed  as  well  as  himself,  M'Crosky 
knew,  that  they  were  either  crossing  one  of 
those  impervious  bog-passes,  which  formed  the 
security  of  their  country  to  O'More's  people, 
or  else  that  from  some  suspicious  appearance 
at  a  distance,  his  captors  had  plunged  them- 
selves to  the  neck,  in  order  to  escape  being 
perceived. 

B  2 
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As  the  Sub-sheriff's  teeth  chattered  with  cold 
and  terror,  and  muttered  supplications  escaped 
from  betwixt  them,  Ulick  comforted  him  by 
observing : — 

"  Don't  fear,  Master  Sub ;  you  '11  die  a  dry 
death  yet,  I  promise  you,  and  may  be,  a  high 
one." 

"  Sure  you  won't  be  hard  upon  me,  Master 
Ulick,"  replied  M'Crosky ;  "  I  '11  pay  an  honest 
man's  ransom." 

"  That  I  defy  thee  to  do.  But  thou  shalt 
pay  a  rogue's." 

*'  Name  it :  and  be  rasonable,  O'More,  my 
heart !     I  am  a  poor  parchment  scribbler." 

"  Thou  hast  hanged  a  score  of  O'More's 
stoutest  followers." 

"  'Twasin  the  way  of  trade  then,  and  without 
malice,  I  '11  swear.  Loose  me,  and  I  '11  lay  this 
feud ;  take  upon  myself  the  blame  of  breaking 
upon  the  merriment  of  your  patron,  and  place 
a  bag  of  one  hundred  gold  pieces  under  the 
flag-stone  at  the  east  corner  of  Catherlogh 
Castle.  Hear  me,  O'More  !  I  never  brake 
word  with  brother." 
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"  Brother !  Out  upon  thee,  thou  renegade 
pettifogger  !"  said  the  Rapparee. 

"  Nay,  thou  seekest  money  and  hfe-blood 
from  the  Orangeites  with  thy  skene  and  pistol, 
UHck,  as  I  do  with  quill  and  parchment.  We 
are  of  a  trade:  I  claim  fraternity." 

"  Claim  it  with  Kit  Burton,  that  dangles 
there  opposite  thee.  He  has  been  thy  gossip  ; 
and  ye  shall  be  still  more  intimate."" 

"  Ulick,  you  will  not  kill  me.  My  father 
was  thy  father's  comrade." 

"  I  will  not  kill  thee,"  said  the  Rapparee  ; 
and  the  promise  comforted  the  trembling  cap- 
tive ;  though  had  he  seen  the  grim  smile  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  his  fear  would  not 
have  given  way  so  readily  to  confidence. 

They  had  by  this  time  emerged  from  the 
bog.  Ulick  ordered  the  bandage  to  be  removed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  sub-sheriff,  and  the  latter 
perceived  that  the  party  took  their  course  up 
a  mountain  that  rose  from  the  swamp  ;  the  only 
eminence  in  the  region  worthy  of  the  name 
of  mountain.  And  the  circumstance  of  its 
being   alone   and  unrivalled,  gave  it    fully  in 
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majesty  of  appearance,  whatever  it  might  want 
in  reahty  of  height.  Its  sides  were  clothed  with 
underwood,  and  the  summit,  which  was  rocky, 
was  formed  into  a  kind  of  recess,  called,  as 
many  mountain-tops  in  Ireland  are  called,  by  the 
name  of  the  eagle's  nest.  Hitherward  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  by  a  winding- path,  the  Rapparees 
wended,  spending  at  least  two  hours  in  the  as- 
cent, the  object  of  such  a  journey,  and  such 
a  path  being  inexplicable  to  M'Crosky,  until 
approaching  the  summit  he  perceived  the  whole 
circumjacent  region  perceptible  to  the  view,  so 
that  no  invading  force  could  march  across  it 
without  having  its  motions  fully  betrayed. 

Here  they  paused.  At  a  sign  from  Ulick, 
M'Crosky  was  made  to  descend,  was  unbound, 
and  surrounded  by  the  gang.  They  proceeded 
to  strip  from  him  the  habiliments  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  his  comrade,  Clement,  on  the 
preceding  night.  The  execution  of  this  order 
wound  up  the  terrors  of  the  poor  attorney  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

"  You  will  not  kill  me,  O'More,  you  will  not 
kill  me  !     I  have  your  promise." 
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"  And  I  will  keep  it.  Do  you  take  nie  for 
the  executioner  of  my  region  ?  or  think  you,  I 
would  sully  my  skene  with  your  black-heart's 
blood  ?" 

"  No  :  you  will  be  merciful  ?" 

"  Will  he,  think  you,  be  merciful  ?  Plead 
to  him." 

"  Who,  where.'*"  cried  the  terrified  Sub- 
sheriff,  peering  forth  whither  the  finger  of  the 
Rapparee  pointed,  but  without  being  able  to 
perceive  aught. 

"  You  were  wont  to  be  sharp-sighted.  Mark 
you  not  a  bird  that  wheels  yonder  round  and 
round .''  That  scream  came  from  it.  Sweet, 
was  it  not  ?     And  now  it  has  alit." 

It  seemed  an  animal  of  the  vulture  tribe,  of 
voice  and  features  as  sinister  as  would  become 
an  executioner,  for  so  Ulick  termed  it. 

"  He  and  his  race,"  continued  the  Rappa- 
ree, "  are  and  have  been  from  old  time  the 
hereditary  avengers  of  our  tribe.  These  false 
years  of  peace  have  been  hungry  ones  to  them 
as  to  us  ;  yet  they  are  faithful,  and  forsake  not 
their  old  haunts.     But  now  the  Orangemen  are 
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about  to  invade  ©""More's  country,  they  shall 
have  carrion." 

This  mystification  was  needless  in  Ulick,  for 
his  victim  was  almost  insensible  from  terror. 
The  Rapparee  saw  that  he  could  no  longer 
draw  out  or  refine  by  words  the  punishment  he 
meditated.  He  therefore  bid  his  followers  dis- 
patch ;  and  their  doing  of  his  behest  was  speedy. 
They  stripped  the  ill-starred  M'Crosky,  then 
placed  upright  the  body  of  his  guardian  patron, 
young  Burton,  and  bound  with  cord  and 
wythe  together  the  living  and  the  dead, 
the  former  rending  the  air  with  prayers  and 
clamour.  The  Rapparees  were  inexorable  ;  the 
bodies  were  flung  down  in  that  lofty  recess,  ex- 
posed to  the  birds  of  prey  that  haunted  it,  and 
about  to  blanch  ere  long  with  their  bones  the 
spot  that  their  bodies  now  covered. 

Their  task  finished,  Ulick  and  his  men  de- 
scended the  mountain,  making  merry  with  the 
distant  groans  and  agony  of  their  victim  ;  and 
as  they  turned  the  base  of  a  rock  to  continue 
their  des<Jent  on  the  other  side,  Ulick  marked 
and  pointed   out  to  liis  followers  the  dark  ex- 
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panded  wing  of  the  bird  of  prey  hurrying  to  his 
repast. 

Whilst  Ulick  O'More  sped  to  his  wilds  upon 
this  errand  of  cruelty  and  vengeance,  Roger 
O'Mahon  and  Sister  Susan  left  the  Hermit's 
Well,  and  proceeded  in  a  different  direction 
pointing  towards  the  port  of  Waterford  ;  the 
lady  there  no  doubt  expecting  to  find  a  vessel 
that  would  bear  her  to  a  more  secure  and  tran- 
quil place  of  refuge.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
ride  to  a  little  distance  beyond  Leighlin  Bridge, 
and  there  embark,  to  reach  Waterford  by  the 
stream  of  the  Barrow. 

No  sooner  were  they  mounted,  than  the  lady 
plied  switch  and  heel  to  induce  her  palfrey  to 
step  out  at  his  quickest  speed;  her  squire  found 
that  it  required  effort  to  keep  up  with  her.  The 
terrors  of  the  fair  sister,  for  such  no  doubt  were 
the  spurs  that  urged  her  on,  might  have  amused 
Roger  O'Mahon,  if  he  were  not  too  serious  at 
the  present,  and  too  gallant  always  to  make  him 
merry  with  the  griefs  of  womankind.  At  lengtli, 
after  repeated  efforts  and  many  a  mile  achieved, 
when  the  animal  that  bore  her  seemed  inclined 
B  5 
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to  take  per  force  the  breath  that  she  denied, 
the  lady  reined  in,  and  looked  back  with  satis- 
faction to  observe  the  hills  and  forests,  the  na- 
tural landmarks,  they  had  left  behind  i.i  their 
flight. 

"  Shall  I  ever  escape  from  this  savage  coun- 
try ?"  ejaculated  she.  "  Its  very  life  is  suffer- 
ing, its  atmosphere  peril.  The  short  twelve- 
month past  since  I  have  been  in  it,  seems  an  age. 
Its  events  would  fill  a  chronicle  or  a  romance.'" 

"  The  heroine  were  worthy  of  its  being  in- 
dited," said  the  Chef. 

"  It  would  be  no  Roman  de  Hose, — very 
little  of  that  colour  about  it.  It  has  been,  too,  so 
full  of  the  '  rascal  routs,""  and  so  little  of  knight- 
hood or  gentlehood  mingled  in  it,  that  even  De 
Scuderi  could  have  made  nothing  of  it.  No, 
beau  Monsieur^  there  is  not  a  particle  of  ro- 
mance in  the  action.  So  much  time  lost,  and 
trebly  lost — harassed  all  day,  journeying  or 
hiding,  or  ennuied  to  death  with  long  palaver — 
ending  with  boisterous  merriment,  or  as  mirth- 
ful a  slaughter — smoke-dried  in  a  villanous 
hovel,  and  all  for  a  monkish   man,  that  loves 
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Heaven    too  well  to  be  grateful  to  aught  on 
earth." 

'•  But  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  have  you  ven- 
tured hither  V 

"  You  know  how  chivalrous  was  poor  Lord 
Auchinlech  ;  he  would  have  undertaken  aught. 
He  was  proud  too  of  being  His  Majesty  King 
James's  representative.  The  importance  pleased 
him,  and  the  peril  enhanced  it.  Then  we  were 
told,  that  all  ye  ancient  kings  of  Ireland 
held  for  the  good  cause,  and  that  we  should  be 
received  as  princes  in  your  courts  and  castles. 
Versailles  too,  once  so  delightful,  had  grown 
monotonous  of  late.  Age,  De  Maintenon,  and 
devotion,  had  monopolized  the  once  gay  and 
gallant  Lewis.  And  so  I  grasped  at  pleasure 
and  variety,  as  did  my  lord  at  playing  a  politi- 
cal part.  And  my  true  reason  in  my  post-diet, 
as  an  old  pedantic  friend  would  say — I  had  a 
longing  to  re-behold  old  Erin,  the  land  of  my 
youth,  the  scene  and  stuff  of  my  dreams. — Good 
lack  !  I  have  found  but  sorry  bowers,  and  the 
castles  both  of  reality  and  imagination  sadly 
out  of  repair.     Now,  Chefy  tell  your  story." 
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"  My  faith  !  'tis  much  the  same  as  your  Lady- 
ship's. I  travelled  hitheriipon  expectations  of 
the  same  kind,  though  far  less  lofty  and  less 
sanguine ;  and  my  disappointment  has  been 
proportionable." 

"  Then  you  will  bid  adieu  once  more  to  green 
Erin,  and  be  my  guard  over  the  Channel,  as  you 
have  promised  to  be  to  its  brink  ?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Roger,  not  unflattered  by  the 
implied  request  of  the  widowed  lady  ;  "  I  must 
not  desert  my  family  in  their  misfortunes,  in 
what  most  likely  is  their  last  thrall." 

"  Better  place  in  safety  one  relic,  for  prospects 
of  future  vengeance." 

*•'  No — we  are  already  poor  ;  and  an  ancient 
race  never  survives  the  loss  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. The  oak  may  die  outright,  may  decay 
at  the  heart  and  root,  but  it  may  not  dwindle.'' 

"  The  old  stem  will  send  forth  saplings." 

"  Meaner  trees  may,  but  not  the  oak." 

"  Well,  I  am  no  forester,  and  know  the  world 
somewhat  better  than  woods ;  and  methinks, 
Roger  O'Mahon,  that  for  a  soldier  you  are  over 
given  to  despond." 
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"  Yet  mine  was  a  sanguine  nature.  And  my 
boyhood  at  least  was  ardent,  whatever  my  man- 
hood may  now  be." 

•'  Where  can  you  have  learned  apathy  .?  sure- 
ly not  in  joyous  France  .''" 

"  That  may  have  been  the  school,  natheless," 
said  Roger. 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  What  land  can  boast  more  loveliness,  more 
charms  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  youthful 
breast  ?" 

"  True,  and  what  land  can  boast  hearts  more 
tender  or  susceptible,  where  indeed  false  man 
may  learn  apathy  from  o''er  success,  but  where 
none  meet  with  cruelty,  save  the  unreasonable." 
"  The  unreasonable  ! — who  has  loved,  that 
might  not  come  under  the  category  ?  and  I  did 
so,  no  doubt." 

"  And  pray,  Chef  de  Brigade  O'Mahon,  is  it 
possible  that  all  this  dolefulness  of  thine,  this 
sober  sadness,  can  proceed  from  the  recollection 
of  a  boyish  passion,  in  which  the  disappoint- 
ment that   was  natural   and  unavoidable  must 
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have  awakened  in  you  a  world  of  sad  and  ten- 
der melancholy  pleasures,  that  else  you  had  not 
known.  Without  that  cross,  my  friend,  you  had 
scarcely  known  what  love  was  ;  for  want  of  the 
bitters,  you  had  never  prized  its  sweets.  Success 
would  have  ruined  thee,  sealed  up  the  fountains 
of  your  heart,  and  made  you  one  of  those  pert 
and  idle  coxcombs  whose  heads  have  been 
addled,  and  their  hearts  hollowed  by  facile  and 
early  conquest." 

"■  You  cannot  refine  so  as  to  erase  the  recol- 
lection of  my  pain,  lady." 

"  I  would  rather  grave  deeper  so  sweet  a  re- 
membrance." 

"  Most  kind  on  your  part;  but  you  are  mis- 
taken. With  some  the  disappointment  might 
have  had  the  beneficial  effect  you  describe  ;  to 
me  'twas  baleful." 

"  It  made  you  captain  of  the  King's  guard," 
said  Lady  Auchinlech,  smiling. 

"  A  poor  recompense  !  I  had  but  one  slock 
of  feelings,  and  the  first  chords  broken,  could 
not  be  supplied." 

"  It  gave  thee  a   character   that    Hamilton 
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would  have  been  proud  of — nay,  that  he  would 
have  used,  my  gallant  countryman." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  old-fashioned,  and 
perhaps  am  yet.  I  never  could  ape  feeling 
nor  yet  half  feel  a  passion,  in  order  to  turn  it 
into  an  agreeable  pastime.  These  court  liaisons 
sickened  me,  and  I  slunk  into  my  comrades' 
ranks  to  escape  from  hollow  light-heartcdness. 
And  anon  war  came  to  afford  a  nobler  and 
a  wiser  channel  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune." 

"  How  downright  and  impracticable,  my  gal- 
lant countryman  :  who  could  do  aught,  save  ap- 
prove the  purity  of  your  motives .'''" 

This  was  spoken  with  a  smile,  the  sarcasm  of 
which  the  honest  Chef' did  not  perceive.  Long 
dormant  feelings  were  at  the  moment  called  up 
in  him  ;  and  he  was  too  full  of  them,  too  much 
affected  by  them  to  attend  to,  or  carry  on  him- 
self, the  little  finesses  of  conversation. 

"  Kut  why  fall  out  with  the  world  and  the 
sex,  because  you  thought  that  you  had  reason 
to  be  piqued  with  the  court  portions  of  both  r'" 

"  The  world  and  I  are  on  passing  terms,  fair 
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lady.  Prythee,  set  rae  not  down  as  a  misan- 
thrope.'' 

"  Nay,  but  the  better  half  of  the  world,  as 
you  will  allow,  why,  quarrel  with  it  ?  Had  not 
private  or  rural  life  its  unsophisticated  fair  to 
contrast  with  courtly  insincerity  ?" 

"  In  a  foreign  land,  a  stranger  must  ever  be 
a  stranger,  except  in  the  highest  circles.  With- 
out disparaging  the  warmth  or  loveliness  of  the 
daughters  of  France,  I  sighed  for  Ireland,  for 
Irish  beauty,  and  an  Irish  heart." 

*'  How  very  patriotic  !"  said  Lady  Auchin- 
lech.  And  as  she  looked  at  the  countenance 
of  her  companion,  wearing  rather  a  sad  and 
rueful  expression,  she  could  not  help  internally 
smiling  at  his  simplicity,  nor  uttering,  "  how 
pathetic,  C//e/' Roger — c'est  toucha?it." 

This,  however,  was  too  broad ;  it  startled 
the  pensive  O'Mahon.  He  perceived  that  he 
was  rallied,  if  not  mocked,  and  his  embronzed 
and  manly  countenance  was,  despite  its  man- 
liness, crimsoned  with  a  blush.  This  the  lady 
enjoyed  above  all.  A  sentimental  C/ief  de 
Brigade,  who   still   retained  the  capability    of 
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blushing,  formed  such  a  solecism  in  her  Lady- 
ship's experience,  that  to  meet  with  it  was  as 
novel,  as  it  was  amusing. 

The  widowed  Lady  Auchinlech  was  in  fact, 
what    she    had    been    whilst    yet    Lady    Susan 
Talbot, — a  coquette  born  ;  one  whose  food  was 
admiration,    who    pined    without   it,    and   who 
sought  it  through  every  risk  and  in  every  situa- 
tion.    She  had  won  of  old  the  youthful  heart  of 
O'Mahon,  and  had  cast  it  from  her,  as  before  re- 
lated, at  the  immediate  prospect  of  an  advanta- 
geous alHance,  and  she  had,  perhaps,  meditated 
playing  the  same  game  over  again  for  her  especial 
amusement.     Perhaps,  however,  she  felt  a   re- 
currence of  an  ancient  and  sincere  feeling  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  pastime  of  the    moment  was   her 
utmost  thought ;  certainly  her  sojourn  amongst 
the  bogs  and  wilds  had  of  late  afforded  little 
scope  for  the  exertion  of  her  practical  vanity, 
and    she  might   feel    inclined    to  make   herself 
amends. 

The  mind  of  her  companion  was  not  at  all 
disposed  at  the  moment  to  indulge  her  in  this. 
Roger  O'Mahon  was  weighed  down  by  thoughts 
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of  the  ruin  that  threatened  his  brother ;  and 
the  injustice  of  this,  together  with  the  hard- 
ships of  their  position,  proved  the  most  aggra- 
vating thought.  When  an  individual's  own 
suffering  is  bound  in  his  country's,  who  can 
refrain  from  being  patriotic,  indignantly  patri- 
otic? And  many  of  the  reflections  of  O'Mahon 
went  to  reproach  him  for  being  so  backward  in 
givuig  his  voice  to  the  emissary,  who  haran- 
gued on  the  preceding  evening,  and  of  stretch- 
ing forth  the  hand  of  amity  and  alliance  to 
Uhck  O'More.  Feeling,  however,  prompted 
this,  he  was  aware,  more  than  prudence,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  jucture,  and  he  was  fain 
to  content  himself  by  laying  that  unction  to  his 
soul. 

Lady  Auchinlech's  converse  had  roused  him 
from  this  vein  of  thoughts,  and  awakened 
another  as  little  cheering.  Wearied,  as  he  pro- 
fessed himself  to  Lady  Auchinlech,  with  the 
hollow  light-heartedness  of  that  life  and  those 
personages  amongst  whom  he  had  mingled 
abroad,  and  afflicted  too  with  that  mal  du  pays 
which  led  him  back  to  home  and   Ireland  for 
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the  sources  of  happiness,  he  had  returned  from 
the  Continent  with  a  vacant  heart,  though  not 
with  a  fresh  or  a  youthful  one.  Still  the  spring 
of  affection  was  within  him,  unworn,  unsatisfied, 
and  although  cautious  and  backward  in  bestow- 
ing this,  he  still  had  seen  in  Anastasia  Burton  a 
fair  form,  a  pure  spirit,  and  above  all,  an  ap- 
preciation of  his  merits,  which  moved  him  to 
direct  his  devotion  towards  her. 

Love-making  is  a  somewhat  tedious  and 
common-place  procedure  to  give  or  describe  in 
the  pages  of  a  narrative  ;  it  is  one  too,  which 
though  we  delight  to  imagine  indistinctly,  we 
blush  to  act  or  to  witness  upon  all  occasions. 
Hence  the  many  walks,  and  conversations,  the 
quarrels,  perhaps,  and  reconciliations  which  took 
place  between  Chef  O'Mahon  and  Anastasia, 
in  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  narrative ;  all  this  has  been 
left  in  the  shade  to  be  descried  there  by  the 
reader's  power  of  discernment.  The  conse- 
quences of  Garret''s  relapse  to  his  religion,  in 
alienating  again  the  two  families  from  each 
other,  and  interrupting  their  intercourse,  proved 
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painful  to  the  two  individuals.  And  now,  the 
death  met  by  young  Christopher,  and  the  con- 
sequences, both  public  and  private,  that  were 
to  be  expected  from  it,  would  probably  render 
the  fulfilment  of  such  hopes,  as  Roger  or  Anas- 
tasia  might  have  mutually  formed,  absolutely 
impossible. 

Here  was  food  for  thought,  both  serious 
and  bitter — thought,  that  rendered  Roger 
O'Mahon  an  ungallant  and  pre-occupied  com- 
panion to  Lady  Auchinlech.  Her  very  first 
appearance  in  the  country  had  been  a  source 
of  perplexity  to  the  Chef.  Destitute  as  she 
was,  widowed,  and  in  peril,  he  could  not  re- 
fuse her  protection,  shelter  ;  nor  even,  had  he 
never  known  her,  could  he  have  denied  her  in- 
terest. But  she  was  his  ancient  flame,  his  first 
love ;  and  feelings  painful  and  pleasant  were 
connected  with  her  name.  Her  widowed  state, 
her  position  of  peril,  her  advanced  years  too, 
thought  O'Mahon,  will  silence  them.  But  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  widow  and  the  fugi- 
tive little  less  gay,  despite  also  of  the  religious 
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weeds  in  which  she  concealed  herself,  than  if 
she  trod  the  marble  pavements  of  Versailles. 
Neither  years  nor  clime  had  changed  her, 
and  save  the  *'  purple  bloom  of  youth,"  Lady 
Auchinlech  had  not  lost  one  of  the  girlish  feel- 
ings of  Lady  Susan. 

Anastasia  had  not  remained  ignorant  of  the 
domicihation  of  Sister  Susan  at  Corramahon. 
The  intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  her  by 
Willomer,  and  conveyed  too  in  terms,  that 
did  not  allow  it  to  pass  as  inconsequential. 
A  slight  coolness  had  hence  ensued  betwixt  her 
and  the  Chefy  which,  disunited  as  the  families 
were,  he  still  had  the  means  of  perceiving, 
though  not  of  altogether  comprehending  it. 

All  this  tends  to  explain  the  sober  sadness 
in  which  the  Chef  met  Lady  Auchinlech's 
mirth,  the  dullness  with  which  he  received  her 
coquetry.     She  was  herself  not  a  little  piqued. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  CAe/,""  said  her  Lady- 
ship, "  that  I  feel  the  mal  du  pays^  the  longing 
after  my  own  country,  as  strong,  as  even  you 
ever  felt  it.     But  Erin,  with  all  her  greenness 
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of  field  and  of  mind,"  (another  smile  came) 
"  her  hospitality,  her  generosity  of  friendship 
and  of  hate,  her  love  of  strife  and  lack  of 
courtesy,  is  not  the  land.  It  is  that  of  my 
adoption,  la  belle  France,  that  I  sigh  for,  even 
as  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  did,  when  she 
stretched  forth  her  hands  towards  it  from  the 
parting  vessel,  never  to  return." 

*'  You  speak  words  of  evil  omen,  my  dear 
Lady,"  said  Chef  Roger,  drawing  up  his  rein, 
and  then  diverging  from  the  route. 

"  How  !  what  do  ye  look  at  ?'"" 

"  We  have  ridden  hard,  and  yet  may  pos- 
sibly be  intercepted.  Yonder  are  a  troop  of 
horsemen.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  pass 
Leighlin  bridge." 

"  Let  us  return  then." 

"  With  our  jaded  steeds,  impossible  !  To 
turn  were  to  bring  them  upon  us.  They  re- 
connoitre at  this  moment, — they  advance, — we 
must  submit  to  fate." 

The  fugitives  were  in  a  very  few  moments 
surrounded,  being  commanded  to  stand  in  the 
Queen's  name.     And  they  were  constituted  pri- 
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soners  without  delay.  Lady  Auchinlech  was 
unable  to  master  her  terrors  until  she  perceived 
that  the  commander  of  the  light  troop  was  no 
other  than  Major  Willomer. 

After  paying  his  respects  to  the  lady,  and 
excusing  himself  for  performing  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  of  intercepting  and  making 
prisoners  all  persons  whatsoever,  who  issued 
from  the  wild  tract,  called  O'More's  country, 
he  addressed  similar  excuses  to  the  Chef^  who 
received  them  with  cold  and  silent  polite- 
ness. 

"  An  awkward  squabble  that  of  last  night,  I 
am  informed,"  said  Willomer. 

"  It   was  in   truth,  Sir,"    replied  the    Chef; 

"  young  Burton  has  lost  his  life,  and " 

"  Life  !  said  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  Major 
"  I  did  not  hear  so  much.  liife  !"  and  Willo- 
mer's  eyes  gradually  opened  wide  as  his  Uds 
permitted,  and  gradually  closed  again  with 
some  very  interesting  thought.  This,  however, 
he  passed  over  for  the  moment,  and  said  to 
Roger  O'Mahon, 

"  Silly  of  you,  comrade,  to  appear  to  fly  :    I 
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mean,  to  take  the  road  from  home  after  such  a 
catastrophe." 

*'  It  just  now  strikes  me,  for  the  first  time, 
that  it  was,"  replied  Roger,  somewhat  touched 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  captor. 

"  By  the  by,  is  the  Palestine  property  en- 
tailed .''"  asked  Willomer,  with  a  careless  air, 
through  which,  however,  Roger  could  perceive 
that  self,  not  sympathy,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  thought. 

"  I  can't  say  truly,"  said  the  CheJ\  who  then 
pondered  too  an  instant,  and  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  probable  consequences  to  Anastasia  of 
her  brother's  death.  Thus  two  of  the  most 
important  and  obvious  reflections  in  his  way, 
were  not  even  glanced  at  by  Roger  O'Mahon, 
till  suggested. 

"  My  religieuse  !  the  sister,  by  all  the 
gods  !"  exclaimed  Willomer,  as  he  surveyed  at 
leisure  the  features  of  his  lady  prisoner.  *'  Com- 
rade, it  grieves  me  to  the  soul,  that  I  dare 
not  let  you  go  free.  And,  'faith  I  am  almost 
tempted  that  ye  might  continue  together  your 
holy  pilgrimage." 
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"  Your  prisoner,  Sir, "  said  the  Chef,  as- 
suming a  stern  look,  in  order  to  repress  the 
rising  banter  and  licentiousness  of  the  English 
officer,  "  is  the  Lady  Auchinlech  ?  Her  father 
was  once  governor  of  this  realm  of  Ireland. 
You  will  respect  her." 

"  Ay,  by  this  light,  will  I,  and  respect  thee 
too,  comrade,  for  thy  knight-errantry  towards 
her  ladyship.  It  will  go  far  to  put  thee  in 
jeopardy." 

"  My  generous  friend,"  said  the  lady  to 
O'Mahon,  "  have  I  indeed  brought  you  into 
peril  ?" 

"  What  I  witnessed  last  night,  however 
innocently,  was  quite  sufficient  to  crush  so  ob- 
noxious a  creature  as  an  O'Mahon.  Think  not, 
lady,  that  your  company  or  flight  could  enhance 
my  risk." 

"  Alas !  alas  !  O'Mahon,  your  friendship  to 
me  has  been  ever  fatal."  She  felt  what  she 
spoke;  for  as  the  CA^/" sought  to  reassure  her, 
and  stretched  out  his  hand  unconsciously  for 
that  purpose,  a  warm  tear  fell  upon  it.    Had  it 
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scalded  where  it  fell,  it  could  not  have  produced 
a  more  powerful  sensation. 

"  How  !  here  is  a  demure  and  quiet  gallant," 
soliloquized  Willomer, — "  chivalrous  as  Don 
Quixote,  and  as  solemn  withal !  The  wrong 
side  of  thirty,  scorning  a  jest,  and  shunning  a 
carouse ;  and  yet  this  unpretending  personage 
contrives  to  thrust  himself  at  every  step  'twixt 
Godfrey  Willomer  and  his  purpose.  Be  it  love 
par  amours^  or  love  pour  ambition,  all  the 
same,  in  steps  Master  Roger  here  to  bear  away 
the  palm.  I  have  the  wight,  however,  noiv, 
scenting  strong  of  treason  ;  and  if  that  cannot 
put  down  a  rival,  in  this  country  of  sweet  sum- 
mary and  military  law,  why  nought  will  do't." 

With  such  prospects  Willomer  renewed  his 
civilities  to  the  captives,  consoled,  whistled, 
and  told  good  stories;  and  so  buffooned  it, 
and  chatted  it,  as  even  to  lighten  CMahon's 
oppression  of  mind,  despite  of  just  cause  in 
circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  despite  of 
unabated  contempt  for  his  agreeable  captor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  the  reconnoitering  party  of  police  had 
thought  fit  to  make  an  hostile  charge  upon  the 
multitude  assembled  at  the  Hermit's  Well,  with 
a  view  to  rescue  M'Crosky,  there  were  not  long 
wanting  fugitives  from  the  Williamites,  especi- 
ally as  soon  as  the  resistance  was  found  to  be 
obstinate,  and  the  combat  engaged.  These 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Catherlogh  and 
to  Palestine,  giving  tidings  of  insurrection  ;  the 
O'Mahons,  young  and  old,  at  the  head  of  it ; 
dreadful  battle,  young  squire  Burton  overpow- 
ered, with  such  ample  additions  and  exaggera- 
tions, as  fear  and  the  love  of  story-telling  sug- 
gested. 

Sir  Christopher  Burton  roused  himself  accor- 
dingly ;  but  full  of  confidence,  that  even  in  the 
c  2 
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event  of  a  skirmish,  the  Irish  rabble  would 
disperse  after  it  according  to  their  custom,  and 
their  leader  perhaps  fly  to  communicate  it,  and 
thus  spread  the  flame  of  insurrection  in  other 
counties  ;  he  wisely  ordered  some  cavalry  to  in- 
tercept any  fugitives  or  emissaries,  that  might 
attempt  to  pass  from  0'More"'s  country  south- 
ward. The  success  of  this  precaution  has  been 
already  seen  in  the  arrest  of  Roger  O'Mahon 
and  Lady  Auchinlech. 

The  Knight  himself,  well-armed,  and  accom- 
panied, rode  to  the  relief  of  his  son.  Spur  as 
he  might,  a  throng  of  fugitives  soon  informed 
him,  that  his  aid  would  come  too  late.  The 
Williamites  were  utterly  dispersed ;  his  son  and 
M'Crosky,  neither  of  them  seen  in  the  route, 
and  probably  therefore,  either  wounded  or  cap- 
tive. With  the  speed  of  the  chase,  the  Knight 
hurried  on.  The  sun  had  risen  ere  he  enter- 
ed the  wild  tract  haunted  by  the  Rapparees, 
and  the  party  were  on  their  guard  against  a 
foe,  that  they  might  meet  at  every  step.  None, 
however,  appeared  to  intercept  their  progress  ; 
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and  they  at  length  mounted  the  hill  that  over- 
looked the  Hermit's  Well.  The  Knight's  heart 
beat  With  anxiety  for  his  only  son,  as  he  de- 
scended towards  it. 

The  patron,  as  the  local  holiday  was  called, 
seemed  to  be  but  ill  attended.  Of  male  vota- 
ries or  attendants  there  were  indeed  none. 
Kerchiefed  crones  and  hooded  gossips  were 
alone  on  the  spot,  satisfying  their  love  of  curi- 
osity, and  gathering  the  materials,  as  the  au- 
thor himself  might,  of  tales  of  bloodshed  and 
horror.  They  were  not  scared  by  the  coming 
of  the  magisterial  party,  which  soon  arrived 
to  question  them. 

"  Were  any  of  you  present  at  the  battle  of 
last  night?"  was  asked,  as  soon  as  the  party 
had  looked  around,  and  marked  the  waifs  of 
the  struggle ;  such  as  hats  and  broken  cudgels, 
and  the  sward  worked  into  mire,  besides  the 
ruddy  signs  of  more  serious  and  mortal  strife. 

"  Battle,  your  Worship  !  not  myself,  in 
troth.  I  only  heard  tell  of  a  bit  of  a  row," 
replied  an  old  woman. 
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"  Weie  there  any  lives  lost  ?" 

"  None  worth  the  mention — haaf  a  dozen  an' 
may  be." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  slain?" 

"  Ye  "11  find  'em  on  the  road,  shure.  They 
carried  'em  as  fur  as  they  could." 

*'  Were  there  any  prisoners  V 

"  Musha  then,  myself  can't  say.'' 

They  spurred  on  apace  to  examine  the  dead, 
described  as  being  scattered  at  no  great  distance. 
They  could  only  discover  four,  however,  and 
those  were  amongst  the  humble  followers  of 
M'Crosky.  Of  the  attorney  himself,  or  of 
young  Burton,  there  were  no  tokens.  To 
scour  the  wild  waste  with  the  few  troops,  ga- 
thered in  haste,  that  were  then  collected,  were 
impracticable,  even  if  the  Rapparees  offered  no 
resistance.  They  returned  to  the  Well,  and  re- 
commenced their  enquiries,  no  longer  in  the  mild 
tone  which  they  had  used  at  first.  They  were 
now  angered  at  the  sight  of  their  slaughtered 
comrades,  and  by  their  misgivings  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  missing.  They  employed  threats, 
and  even  made  menace  of  putting  some  to  sum- 
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mary  torture,  if  they  refused  to  reveal  all  that 
they  knew. 

One  old  woman  confessed  unwarily,  that 
she  had  been  present  on  the  preceding  night  ; 
but  she  seemed  not  more  willing  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  communicative. 

"  Tie  a  cartridge  to  her  thumb,"  said  the 
Knight  ;  "  and  the  approach  of  a  match  to  it 
will  set  her  tongue  free,  I  warrant." 

It  was  done,  and  the  poor  victim  beheld  the 
preparations  for  torture. 

"  Ye  may  know  then,  for  whose  sake  I  hold 
the  tongue  o'  me,""  said  she.  "  Come  along : 
I  '11  hobble  to  the  spot.  Now  look  you,  Sir 
Kit,  you  that  threats  to  put  the  ould,  and  the 
woman  too,  God  help  me,  to  mortal  agony, 
look  to  yourself.  If  your  Williamite  Queen 
give  you  the  right  to  torture  us,  the  Saviour 
yonder,"  pointing  upwards,  "  gives  it  to  us  to 
torture  you." 

"  Cease  your  preaching,  you  Carmelite  hag, 
and  say  your  say,""  cried  a  policeman  from  be- 
hind. 

"  Och,  then,  it 's  I  that  '11  plase  you.     Sir 
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Christopher  Burton,  that 's  your  son's  heart's 
blood;"  and  she  pointed  to  the  discoloured 
mire. 

'*  Brain  the  liag  !  "  said  one. 

"  Light  up  her  thumb-nail!  "  quoth  another. 

"  As  you  plase,  gintlemen,  I  haf  said  my 
say." 

"  Let  her  go,"  said  the  Knight  solemnly ; 
"  and  let  some  one  be  dispatched  to  this  as- 
sassin O'More  for  tidings,  or,  if  it  be,  for 

my  son's  body.  I  have  had  enough  of  Papist- 
hunting." 

Ulick  O'More  in  the  meantime  having  dis- 
posed of  the  living  M'Crosky  and  his  dead  ene- 
my, as  pleased  his  refined  ideas  of  vengeance, 
placed  his  followers  in  detached  lurking-places 
and  positions,  so  as  to  overwhelm  a  weak  enemy 
and  escape  from  an  overpowering  one.  He 
himself,  and  unattended,  bent  his  course  to 
Corramahon,  determined,  if  opportunity  allow- 
ed, to  stir  up  Ignatius  to  aid  him  in  raising  a 
Jacobite  insurrection.  Lazy  as  he  knew  the 
Aireach  to  be,  he  also  knew  him  to  be  suscepti- 
ble ;  and  the  present  was  a  moment, — (inevitable 
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ruin  from  legal  vengeance  impending,  having 
nothing  to  risk  farther,  and  having  every  cause 
to  irritate  him,) — when  he  would,  if  ever,  be  dis- 
posed to  make  common  and  open  cause  with  the 
enemies  of  the  present  English  and  Irish  go- 
vernments. 

Other  views  had  Ulick  also,  which  he  also 
intended  to  propose,  aud  which  indeed  he  had 
now  come  to  Corraraahon,  under  the  auspices 
and  advice  of  Patricius,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  explaining,  when  the  unexpected  visit 
of  Willomer  and  the  Burtons  occurred  to  cross 
him,  and  make  him  defer  his  visit  to  Ignatius. 
Until  the  present  moment  an  opportunity  had 
not  since  occurred. 

Upon  his  way,  the  Rapparee  heard  of  what 
had  befallen  Roger  O'Mahon  and  Lady  Au- 
chinlech,  their  an-est ;  and  he  was  not  displeas- 
ed at  gaining  so  powerful  an  argument  where- 
with to  stir  Ignatius,  He  even  meditated  tak- 
ing  particular  advantage  of  the  circumstance  ; 
and  full  of  his  politic  thoughts  he  approached 
Corramahon. 

Garret  had  of  course  long  since  reached 
c  5 
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his  home,  bringing  tidings  of  all  the  untoward 
events  that  had  attended  the  ceremony  of  his 
recanting  his  errors. 

"  Unhappy  boy  !"  said  Ignatius  ;  "  step  to 
the  right  or  left,  ill  fortune  attends  thee." 

"  You  know,  father,  you  promised  to  forget 
the  past,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Trouble  and  turmoil  still,  and  now  blood 
has  been  spilled.  Can  I  not  sit  down  in  my 
native  home,  in  my  old  age,  and  live  and  die  in 
peace  ?" 

"  Be  humble  as  we  will,"  said  Garret,  "  they 
will  never  allow  us  that.  I  have  been  of  their 
company,  and  have  heard  their  plans;  and 
being  such,  I  would  wage  outright  war  with 
them,  whenever  a  chance  offered  to  do  so  with 
success ;  and  last  night,  truly,  we  heard  that 
the  promised  time  was  come.  A  friend  of  friar 
Patrick  preached  so,  with  a  world  of  fine  tidings 
and  promises  from  over  sea.  O'More  declar- 
ed himself  ready,  but  uncle  Roger  held  back." 

*'  More  net-work  round  us,  as  if  there  were 
not  enough." 
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"  I  will  visit  Anastasia  without  delay,"  said 
Rachel,  rising. 

"  Visit  Anastasia !  better  perish,  girl !  What 
ails  thee  ?" 

"  We  made  a  vow  to  see  one  another,  when- 
ever a  serious  feud  was  about  to  take  place  be- 
twixt the  families." 

"  Let  her  come  then,  girl.  'Tis  Palestine 
that  seeks  the  feud." 

"  Here  is  the  lady,"  observed  Garret ;  and 
Anastasia  entered.  She  had  not  heard  of  her 
brother's  fate,  but  learning  that  a  kind  of  en- 
counter had  taken  place  betwixt  a  party  of 
her  brother's  followers  and  some,  probably,  of 
O'Mahon's  people,  at  the  Hermit's  Well,  she 
had  come  according  to  their  promise,  to  divert, 
aided  by  Rachel,  the  enmity  that  threatened  to 
arise.  The  friends  retired  together  to  inter- 
change sentiments,  regret  differences,  and  de- 
vise new  supports  of  friendship  in  the  walks 
and  recesses  of  the  grove.  Garret's  presence 
was  not  over-agreeable  to  Anastasia,  nor  her's 
indeed   to  him.     Her  glance  of  curiosity    and 
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astonishment  brought  to  his  mind  his  late  at- 
tempt, as  well  as  the  past  hopes,  which  led  to 
his  apostasy  and  dissipation.  Anastasia  and 
Rachel  walked  forth  alone. 

Garret  remained  with  his  father,  who  was 
perplexed  and  low. 

"  For  all  our  precautions,"  said  the  latter, 
"  it  seems  that  the  ceremony  of  last  night  was 
witnessed." 

"  By  M'Crosky  himself,"  replied  Garret. 

"  Then,  indeed,  we  may  expect  the  law's 
worst  stretch." 

"  That  we  may  on  other  accounts.  The  ac- 
tion, and  the  fate  of  Kit  Burton  were  enough." 

"  Young  Kit  slain  !   that  indeed  is  a  blow." 

"  And  M'Crosky  vulture's  food,  for  O'More 
seldom  breaks  word." 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Ulick  O'More  en- 
tered, having  first  taken  care  to  ascertain  that 
no  Saxon  whom  he  need  fear  was  paying  un- 
timely visit  there.  He  was  greeted  by  the  Ai- 
reach,  but  not  with  the  most  cordial  welcome. 
The  peaceable  Ignatius,  whose  race  held  some 
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sort  of  supremacy  over  the  O'Mores  and  their 
wild  people,  and  who  had  abdicated,  or  ceased 
to  make  use  of  such  influence,  had  been  always 
held  in  contempt  by  the  outlawed  chieftain,  who 
measured  his  expressions  as  little  as  he  mode- 
rated his  thoughts.  Then  the  trade  of  rapine 
carried  on  by  the  Rapparees,  ever  since  the 
ancient  wars  of  William's  time,  had  become  a 
stigma  as  the  age  grew  civilized,  although  it 
had  not  many  years  back  been  considered  a  ser- 
vice of  honour  and  reputation.  At  present, 
however,  CMahon  thought  otherwise. 

After  some  few  formal  greetings,  Ulick  said, 
that  he  came  to  consult  with  O'Mahon  about 
the  common  safety  ;  that  war  had  been  in  a 
manner  declared  against  them  by  the  wanton 
outrage  of  the  Williamites  on  the  preceding 
night ;  and  that  to  answer  the  challenge  like 
men,  was  now  all  left  to  either. 

"And  what  would  you  have  me  do.''"  asked 
Ignatius. 

*'  Act  like  an  O'Mahon — raise  your  kerns, 
take  to  the   hill-side  and  the  wild  country,  till 
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a  proper  force  be  gathered,  then  march  on 
Catherlogh,  and  drive  the  Hanoverians  before 
us." 

Ignatius  disapproved  utterly  of  the  mighty 
step  of  raising  an  Irish  rebelhon  against  Eng- 
Hsh  power  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  with 
less  promise  of  success  than  had  ever  falsely 
flattered  the  country  into  the  luckless  attempt. 
It  was  not  that  he  shrunk  from  peril,  he  said  ; 
and  this  was  no  false  boast,  for  the  Aireach  was 
by  nature  brave,  though  indolent,  and  dreaded 
trouble  or  exertion  far  more  than  he  did  risk. 
Neither  would  he  stir  the  country  to  blood, 
and  expose  his  followers  to  destruction,  upon 
his  own  individual  wrong. 

To  this  Ulick  stood  not  in  want  of  reply. 
Jacobite  arguments  were  at  hand,  obvious  and 
ample;  but  whatever  weight  they  might  have, 
they  had  not  enough  to  persuade  Ignatius  O'Ma- 
hon  that  he  should  join  in  the  Rapparee's  wild 
proposal.  He  had  seen  enough  of  James  at 
the  Boyne.  Ulick  urged  the  noised  death  of 
the  Queen,  the  meditated  rising  in  Scotland  and 
in  England. 
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"  Ulick,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  the  Aireach, 
"  friar  Patricias  has  been  preaching  all  this 
over  for  the  last  month.  It  has  been  his  theme 
feasting  and  fasting.  I  have  heard  these  pro- 
mises too  often  to  trust  in  them ;  and  am  too 
weary  of  the  argument  to  abide  by  its  conclu- 
sion." 

"  You  will  stand  then  in  all  your  might, 
O'Mahon,  like  a  sturdy  ox,  to  be  slaughtered,  or 
more  mortifying  still,  you  will  suffer  yourself  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  old  habitation  of  your  fore- 
fathers. You  know  that  Master  Garret's  mass 
at  the  well  has  placed  you  in  the  fangs  of  the 
law." 

"  Its  letter  is  cruel,  I  grant  you,  Ulick,  and 
black  in  spiiit  as  the  hearts  that  framed  it. 
But  not  so  always  its  execution.  I  have  suffer- 
ed much,  and  yet  been  peaceable.  They  will 
not  be  so  unjust  as  to  press  the  ruin  of  a 
lethargic  old  man." 

"  What  !  not  they  who  drove  ye  to  Con- 
naught,  O'Mahon, — who  settled  a  stranger 
upon  two  thirds  of  your  broad  lands,— who 
charmed  the  wea])ons  from  your  brave  hands, 
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with  the  promise  that  ye  should  be  freemen, 
and  straight  thereafter  chained  them  with  the 
fetters  of  slaves, — who  bribed  your  only  son 
to  impiety  against  ye,  and  now  threatens  your 
whole  race  with  ruin,  merely  because  he  has 
returned  to  virtue  ?*" 

"  Thou  shouldest  have  been  a  friar,  Ulick, 
and  no  Rapparee.  You  move  me  more  than 
even  the  shaven-crowned  Patrice.'" 

"  And  yet  I  appealed  but  to  your  interest, 
O'Mahon.  Your  wrongs,  the  ruin  that  gapes 
for  you,  the  crisis  of  the  hour,  in  which  alone 
perhaps,  for  ages,  a  stand  may  be  made  for  our 
rights.     Durst  I  appeal  to  your  honour  .?" 

"  And  why  not,  Sir  ?  Why  not,  Ulick  .?" 
exclaimed  Ignatius  flushing. 

"  You  have  been  too  long  a  lover  of  ease, 
Aireach  ;  a  follower  and  bepraiser  of  modera- 
tion ;  content  to  be  but  half-robbed,  half-degrad- 
ed, half-enslaved,  and  from  the  poor  stock  of 
quiet  and  of  comfort  such  conduct  has  given 
you,  you  have  been  too  apt  to  mock  at  the 
wretchedness  of  us,  utter  outlaws,  who  scorned 
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to  stoop,  and  who  chose  to  hve  in  caves,  since 
our  rightful  palaces  were  denied  us.  You 
looked  on  us  from  the  superiority,  not  of  your 
old  blood,  O'Mahon,  but  from  that  of  modern 
cunning  and  time- serving,  which  kept  for  you 
your  state,  you  rooftree,  and  your  cup,  while 
to  us  was  left  but  the  barren  hill,  the  rude 
lurking-place,  and  yet  no  lack,  at  times,  of  wealtli 
and  plenty." 

"  Where  didst  learn  rhetoric,  O'More .?" 

"  In  the  Irish  college  at  the  Quartier  St. 
Jaques,  at  Paris.     Why  ask  you  ?"" 

"  I  would  my  son  Garret  were  there.  And 
thou  comest  back  to  learn  robbery  in  the  Irish 
mountains.'^ " 

"  To  levy  contributions  on  my  enemies, 
O'Mahon ;  even  as  mightier  potentates,  save 
that  these  confiscate  solid  acres  to  their  own 
and  their  creatures'  uses,  whereas  I  for  the  same 
honest  purpose  do  but  confiscate  purses,  or  now 
and  then  perhaps  take  tithe  of  a  herd,  if  it 
be  an  Englisher's.  I  have  King  James's  com- 
mission for  the  war." 
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"  I  quarrel  not  with  thy  mode  of  life ;  but, 
I  pray  you  keep  your  rhetoric  from  institut- 
ing comparison  'twixt  it  and  mine." 

"  But  you  will  join  standards  with  me?  I 
will  lead  or  follow,"  said  Ulick.  "  The  pos- 
session of  Catherlogh  would  be  an  important 
blow,  easily  struck,  affording  arms,  ammunition 
and  plunder  for  an  army,  and  would  entitle  us 
to  high  reward  under  the  restored  dynasty." 

"  Dynasty  ! — ay,  there  is  the  cant  of  revolu- 
tions." 

"  What  say  you.  Garret  O'Mahon  ?"  said 
Ulick. 

"  That  I  am  ready  for  battle,  and  wonder 
now  at  my  father's  supineness,  as  last  night  I 
wondered  at  my  uncle's." 

"  There  spoke  the  old  O'Mahons,"  said 
O'More. 

"  And  well  spoken  for  youth,"  observed  Ig- 
natius. 

"  Age  itself  must  echo  the  cry." 

"  It  will  require  time,  Master  Ulick,"  said 
the  Aireach  :  "  no  precipitation.     Measures  are 
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not  taken  at  the  moment.  We  must  first  await 
my  brother's  return." 

"  You  may  wait  then  till  the  day  of  doom," 
said  the  Rapparee.  "  Roger  O'Mahon  is  a  pri- 
soner." 

"  A  prisoner  !  for  what  crime  ?" 

"  The  crime  of  having  heard  mass,  no  doubt," 
said  O'More ;  "  the  crime  of  having  witnessed 
his  nephew's  penitence — that  too  of  having  been 
attacked  in  his  devotions  by  a  WiUiamite  crew, 
and  of  having  seen  them  slain  by  us  in  our  de- 
fence— the  crime,  Aireach,  it  may  be,  of  escort- 
ing the  widow  of  Lord  Auchinlech — the  crime, 
in  short, — for  why  should  words  be  wasted? — of 
being  an  Irisliman." 

The  feelings  of  Ignatius  were  now  indeed 
aroused.  He  agitated  his  crutch  ;  advanced  one 
foot,  like  my  uncle  Toby,  upon  its  stool,  and 
endeavoured  to  arise.  And  these  proofs  of 
feebleness,  which  might  reasonably  have  calmed 
his  zeal,  had  for  the  present  only  the  eflPect  of 
irritating  it.  The  wily  Ulick  had  reserved  the 
tidings  of  the  Chefs  capture  for  the  moment  in 
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which  it  was  likely  to  produce  full  effect,  for 
that,  in  which  the  wavering  mind  of  the  Aireach 
needed  the  excitement  of  passion  to  produce  a 
decision. 

"  What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  Ignatius. 

"  To  wait  till  you  and  your  children  occupy 

also  a  cell  in  a  state  prison.     Or  else " 

«  Or  else " 

*'  Make  a  dash  to  rescue  him  ;  and  then  all 
of  us  stand  up  together." 

"  Roger  must  be  rescued,"  said  Ignatius ; 
"  the  lady  too,  whose  capture  would  implicate 
us  all." 

"  Nay,  if  you  yet  think  of  the  dangers  of 
being  implicated,  when  an  open  struggle  is  your 
only  safety — "" 

"  A  rescue  at  any  rate  must  be  effected. 
O'More,  your  bands  are  organised,  are  ready  ?  " 
"  Not  only  so;  but  preparing  at  this  moment 
for  the  very  attempt.  Leave  it  to  me.  I  have, 
however,  not  yet  spoken  of  that  for  which  I 
came.  It  is  a  weighty  matter  ;  and  I  should 
have  chosen  a  more  peaceful  moment  to  pro- 
pose it." 
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The   look   of   Ignatius    seemed    to   demand 
v'hither  so  solemn  a  preface  tended. 

"  Ulick  O'More  comes  to  demand  in  mar- 
riage the  daughter  of  O'Mahon,"  uttered  the 
Rapparee. 

"  O'More  does  me  honour.  But  is  this  a 
time  to  speak  of  alliances .''" 

"  The  fittest  of  all  times.  Family  alliances 
are  the  true  seals  of  politic  ones." 

"  By  our  lady  !  a  diplomatic  suit  and  suitor. 
But  we  aspire  not  to  princely  rank,  good  Ulick  ; 
at  least,  we  have  long  since  lost  all  the  benefi- 
cial privileges,  and  certainly  hold  none  of  the 
inconvenient  ones,  of  which  the  cruellest  I  take 
to  be  the  disposal  of  a  maiden's  heart  and  hand 
by  policy,  as  you  call  it.  I  suppose  your  next 
proposal  would  be  to  wed,  as  you  at  present 
ask  to  woo,  by  proxy,  and  we  should  have  a 
glibbed  and  bearded  rapparee  for  O'More's 
envoy." 

Ignatius  laughed  aloud,  and  somewhat  mali- 
ciously ;  for  the  proposal  did  not  altogether 
please  him,  or  meet  his  wishes,  although  he 
thought  better  to  allow  no  appearance  of  pride : 
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and  O'More  had   an   equal  portion  of  resent- 
ment on  his  side  to  repress. 

*'  I  ask  but  CMahon's  consent  to  become  a 
suitor,"  said  Ulick. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  so  limit  your  request. 
'Tis  granted.  I  could  scarcely  suspect  you  of 
the  un-Irish  trick  of  bargaining  for  a  wife, 
without  consulting  the  object  of  your  choice. 
With  Rachel  lies  the  award  ;  her  will  is  her 
own." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  Rapparee  Chief,  who 
had  as  little  doubt  of  his  powers  of  persuasion, 
as  he  had  of  his  talents  in  insurrectionary  war. 

"  And  remember,  that  a  lady's  heart  is  not 
carried  by  an  ambuscade,  or  a  coup  de  main.'*' 

"  I  have  heard  good  authority  to  the  con- 
trary," said  Ulick. 

"  At  least  the  rescue  of  a  captive  friend  is 
more  pressing." 

"  But  where  is  the  fair  Rachel  ?  I  have  but 
once  seen  her,  and  that  but  for  an  instant.  I 
durst  not  have  ventured  into  your  gay  saloons." 

"  And  for  that  reason  you  make  an  hasty 
choice.     Anon,  the  successful  lieutenant  of  the 
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Stuarts  may  choose  amidst  the  beauties  of  the 
court,  instead  of  swearing  fealty  to  a  rustic 
damsel." 

Shulah  when  called  and  questioned,  informed 
the  father  and  suitor  that  Rachel  had  departed 
with  Miss  Burton — it  was  possible,  for  Palestine  ; 
and  Ulick  was  consequently  obliged  to  forego, 
for  the  present,  his  wish  of  beholding  his  self- 
promised  bride. 

As  the  Rapparee  took  his  departure,  it  was 
understood  on  his  part  that  he  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  the  escort  that  guarded  Roger 
O'Mahon,  in  order  to  liberate  him  and  his 
companion ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  under- 
stood by  him,  that  in  guerdon  for  the  deed,  the 
O'Mahons  would  be  ready  to  commence  an 
insurrection  with  him,  which  their  power  and 
influence  in  the  country  would  enable  them  to 
do  with  effect.  Perhaps  too,  Ulick  flattered 
himself  that  the  rescue  of  her  uncle  would  be 
one  of  the  strongest  pleas  he  could  offer  for 
himself  in  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
Rachel. 

The   Aireach,   however,   had   no    such   dis- 
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tinct  idea  of  the  compact.  His  first  wish  cer- 
tainly was,  that  his  brother  and  the  Lady 
Auchinlech  might  have  the  power  of  escape ; 
it  being  evident,  that  their  remaining  captive 
might  prove  not  only  fatal  to  them,  but  to  the 
family.  As  to  purpose  of  insurrection,  how- 
ever, Ignatius  was  by  no  means  decided  ;  he 
hoped,  indeed,  that  all  was  true  which  he  heard 
respecting  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts;  but  he 
hesitated  to  bestir  himself,  until  these  should 
appear  better-founded  or  more  manifest.  He 
shrunk  from  putting  into  a  state  of  outlawry 
and  destruction,  a  numerous  host  of  followers, 
that  trusted  to  his  prudence  as  to  his  chief- 
tainship, and  who  were  ready  to  obey  his  nod. 

The  celerity  of  Willomer  iu  the  mean  time 
disappointed  Ulick  of  his  immediate  purpose. 
The  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Catherlogh 
without  impediment  or  opposition,  and  the 
Rapparee  was  compelled  to  defer  his  project 
of  rescue  until  Roger  CMahon  should  be  on 
his  road  to  the  metropolis.  This  removal,  in 
the  case  of  an  important  prisoner,  was  pro- 
bable. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Miss  Burton  had  quitted  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  Rachel 
O'Mahon,  before  she  had  heard  of  the  sad 
death  of  her  brother.  A  tumult,  or  a  fierce 
struggle  betwixt  the  oppressing  and  the  op- 
pressed party  in  the  country,  was  not  a  circum- 
stance of  so  rare  occurrence,  as  to  terrify  any 
on  account  of  the  possible  consequences.  These 
indeed  might  at  times  be  fatal,  but  fatal  for 
the  most  part  to  some  bold  ringleader  of  the 
peasantry. 

Other  interests  occupied  for  the  time  the 
young  lady's  thoughts.  Betwixt  her  and  Chef 
O'Mahon,  as  before  observed,  as  between  him 
and  the  family  of  Palestine,  there  had  ex- 
isted  a  distance  and  a  coolness,   owing   in   the 
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first  place  to  the  relapse  of  Garret.  This 
cause,  though  it  might  produce  momentary 
separation,  was  not  sufficient  to  have  produced 
mutual  coldness  or  pique.  Such,  however,  on 
Anastasia's  side  existed,  and  was  produced 
by  Major  Willomer's  insidious  information, 
and  as  insidious  comments  thereon. 

It  fully  bespeaks  the  state  of  Anastasia's 
feelings,  that  the  slight  hints  thrown  out  by 
the  English  officer's  malice  respecting  what  he 
had  witnessed  of  the  interior  of  Corramahon, 
were  sufficient  to  disquiet  her,  not  only  upon 
the  hearing,  but  materially  to  disturb  her 
peace  afterwards.  She  longed  to  see  Rachel 
O'Mahon,  in  order  to  solve  her  doubts,  to  re- 
lieve her  anxiety,  even  by  becoming  assured  of 
what  pained  her.  An  excuse  or  opportunity 
were  both  long  wanting.  Their  mutual  pro- 
mise to  see  one  another,  when  an  open  feud 
threatened  to  take  place  between  the  families, 
now  offered  it :  for  although  the  tidings  of 
her  brother's  fate  had  not  then  reached  her,  it 
was  now  rumoured  at  Palestine,  that  the  CMa- 
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hons  had  been  the  "  head    and   front*"  of  this 
desperate  violation  of  law  and  public  peace. 

"  It  is  the  last  time,  I  fear,  that  we  shall 
meet,  Rachel,"  said  Anastasia,  "  and  I  am 
come  to  take  advantage  of  it.  These  gathering 
feuds  will  put  another  long  interval  of  coldness 
betwixt  the  families.  That  unfortunate,  fickle 
Garret  is  the  cause  of  all." 

"  Yet  he  lays  the  original  blame  with  you. 
Had  you  but  hearkened  to  his  suit — " 

"  Neither  the  Aireach  nor  his  daughter  would 
have  forgiven  me.  Your  father  would  have 
said,  that  the  Williamite  knight's  daughter 
looked  to  the  remaining  lands  of  Corramahon.' 

"  And  was  that  your  reason  for  coolness, 
Anastasia  ?" 

"  No,  in  truth,  Rachel ;  there  were  others 
as  strong  and  inexplicable  as  those  which, 
cherished  in  another  breast,  drove  my  cou- 
sin, Amyas  Burton,  from  his  home  and  native 
land.'' 

"  Well,  it  glads  me  to  hear  this.     It  is  then 
neither  the   name  nor  the  papist  connexion  of 
D   2 
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O'Mahon,  that  caused  you  to  turn  from  my 
brother." 

"  To  share  your  opinion  of  his  impiety  and 
ingratitude,  Rachel,  was  reason  enough  ;  and 
for  him  now  to  impute  his  errors  and  misfor- 
tunes to  my  cruelty,  forsooth  ! — but  we,  woman- 
kind, are  sure  to  be  made  to  bear  the  blame  of 
all  men's  errors." 

For  some  time  the  friends  thus  conversed 
together,  each  avoiding  the  topic  that  most  in- 
terested them.  This  was  the  case,  at  least,  with 
Anastasia,  who  knew  not  how  or  on  what  pre- 
text to  question  Rachel  respecting  the  fair  un- 
known, the  religieiise  of  Corramahon. 

Shulah  was  at  length  seen  making  towards 
them,  breathless  with  haste,  and  the  importance 
of  the  news  she  had  gathered  and  brought, 
either  from  overhearing  Ulick,  or  having  ex- 
tracted it  from  his  followers. 

"  Ruined  and  undone  !"  was  the  first  words 
of  her  communication, — "  ruined  and  undone, 
quite  and  entirely." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Shulah  ?" 
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"  Sir  Kit  Burton's  dochter  '11  know  that,  fast 
enough.  M'Crosky's  a  dead  man,  at  any  rate. 
'Torney  that  he  was,  and  sheriff  to  boot,  he 
didn't  escape  black  Ulick." 

"  He  was  no  friend  nor  favourite  of  mine," 
said  Anastasia ;  "  but  I  am  sorry  for  the  un- 
fortunate man." 

"  Keep  your  sorrow,  agra  :  you'll  want  it." 

"  What  can  the  old  woman  mean  ?  Surely 
my  brother — " 

"  Roger  O'Mahon  's  taken  by  the  William- 
ites,"  said  Shulah. 

"  Taken  !     What,  made  a  prisoner  of  ?" 

"  Ay,  in  troth,  and  Shister  Shusan  wid  him." 

"  It  is  some  idle  report,"  said  Miss  Burton  ; 
"  for  what  should  he  be  taken  ?  But  who  is 
Sister  Susan  ?" 

"  From  whom  have  you  heard  this  ?""  asked 
Rachel. 

"  Ulick  O'More's  own  mouth." 

"  Who  is  Sister  Susan  ?"  repeated  Anastasia. 

"  A  fugitive  nun,  that  the  priest,  Patrick, 
brought   hither  for  refuge  ;   or  rather,    a  lady 
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of    the    court    of   St.  Germain's,   in    a   nun's 
habit." 

*'  What  could  have  brought  such  a  per- 
sonage hither?"  re-asked  Miss  Burton. 

"  I  know  not.  What  crime  can  they  have 
found  in  my  poor  uncle  ?" 

*'  Musha !  it 's  asy  to  find  the  like  agin  one  of 
us.  Sine  to  crass  oneself  is  trason  ;  to  go  to 
hear  mass  at  the  Well,  still  worse  ;  and  to  hare 
seen  Master  Garret  on  his  knees  again  afore 
a  true  priest,  after  having  put  up  his  horse 
with  a  false  one,  is  the  devil  an  all." 

"  There  must  be  more  cause  than  this, 
Ursula,  I  am  certain,"  said  Miss  Burton. 

"  If  Master  Roger  was  caught  running  away 
with  the  shister,"  said  Shulah,  "  wouldn't  that 
be  the  devil  to  pay  ?  And  myself  '11  be  bound 
he  was  ;  for  he  was  a  wild  bit  of  a  gossoon  when 
he  hadn't  a  beard  to  his  face  ;  and  it  'd  be  odd, 
if  foreign  parts  had  mended  his  manners  in 
that." 

"  Now,  get  you  gone,  Shulah,"  said  Rachel ; 
"  you  calumniate  the  lady,  and  wrong  my 
uncle." 
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"  If  you  go  to  big  words,  Missie,  I'm  done 
wid  you.  I  owe  nauthing  to  the  lady  or  the 
shister ;  and  nun  as  she  is,  she  can  look  from 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  as  if  it  warn''t  her  beads 
she  was  thinking  of.  That  myself  '11  swear. 
And  what 's  Roger  the  worse  for  gallanting  her 
off :  he  has  no  sworn  love  to  forsake,  as  ever  I 
heard  tell  of." 

"  Ursula  is  right,"  said  Anastasia ;  *'  I  see 
no  cause  whatever." 

*'  Good  luck  to  me  !  I  forgot  the  best  part  of 
my  bidding." 

"  'Tis  time  'twas  spoken." 

"  Ulick  O'More  would  lay  his  cap  at  the  feet 
of  Rachel  O'Mahon." 

'*  What,  the  Rapparee  !  Heaven  defend  us  ! 
Good  Shulah,  give  answer,  I  am  gone  to 
Palestine." 

"  Troth  then,  he  is  a  bould  black  fellow;  as 
pretty  a  sight  as  a  maiden  might  look  at,"  said 
Shulah.  "  If  you  saw  him  by  the  side  of  the 
silken-limbed  Saxon." 

"  Go,  good  Shulah  ;  for  the  present  T  could 
not    see    any  one.     My    uncle's  imprisonment 
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afflicts  me.     I  will  go  to  Palestine,  to  Cather- 
logh,  and  learn  the  cause  of  his  capture." 

"  A  glance  of  your  eye  to  black  UHck  would 
free  Roger  O'Mahon  faster  than  all  the  power 
of  the  Burtons,"  said  Shulah,  lingering.  But 
the  young  ladies  had  turned  upon  the  path,  and 
left  the  old  woman  to  return  with  the  excuse  of 
Rachel,  which  she  did,  muttering  imprecations 
upon  Willomer  for  having  turned  the  head  and 
stolen  the  heart  of  her  master's  daughter. 

"  I  feared  that  woman  would  bring  us  some 
misfortune,"  said  Rachel. 

"  Our  sex  in  fault  again,"  rejoined  Miss  Bur- 
ton. "  Do  you  suppose  that  the  gallant  Chef 
was  passive  in  this  elopement,  or  do  you  ac- 
count him  a  boy,  whom  if  bright  eyes  entice, 
bright  eyes  are  to  bear  the  blame  ?" 

"  You  mistake.  How  can  you  talk  of  elope- 
ment ?  This,  a  fugitive  lady,  one  whom  your 
Williamite  friends  sought  often,  and  whose 
liberty  or  whose  life  was  in  danger.  She  came 
to  Corramahon  for  protection." 
"  And  why  to  Corramahon  ?" 
"  The    Jacobites    think   the  old  Irish   their 
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friends,    naturally.     Besides,  my    uncle    knew 
her  of  old,  in  France." 

"  Indeed  !  then  she  had  the  claim  of  acquaint- 
ance, of  intimacy,  perhaps." 

"  I  do  not  know.  To  be  frank  with  you, — I 
expect  your  secrecy, — she  is  Lady  Auchinlech, 
the  widow  of  the  noble  emissary,  whom  the 
Stuarts  sent  over  here,  to  Ireland,  some  time 
since,  and  who  died  somewhere,  and  of  some 
disease." 

"  Lady  Auchinlech  ! — a  title  too,  and  a 
Court  dame.  It  quite  explains,  my  dear,  the 
entire  circumstance  of  Chef  O'Mahon's  visit  to 
his  native  country." 

"  You  are  unjust,  Anastasia." 

"  Surely  I  don't  malign  him.  Is  he  the  more 
worthless  knight  for  being  gallant  ?  Ursula 
herself  can  inform  you." 

"  But  considering  a  part  of  his  conduct,  it 
would  be  shameful.  Besides,  it  is  not  true. 
Lady  A.  awaited  but  an  escape  to  France."" 

"  I  doubt  it  not." 

"  And  uncle  had  gone  but  to  escort  her  to 
the  ship's  side." 

D  5 
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"  Do  I  doubt  it  ?  Dear  Rachel,  what  need 
of  excuses  ?" 

"  There  should  be,  in  sooth,  no  need.  If  he 
be  a  prisoner,  he  will  require  all  our  sympathies 
and  friendship.  I  will  return  with  you  to 
Palestine  ;  perhaps  my  explanation  may  serve. 
I  will  be  candid  to  tell  what  I  know,  and  your 
father  loves  Chef  O'Mahon." 

Anastasia  seemed  by  gesture  to  deny  this, 
but  added,  "  Come,  at  least.  You  will  escape 
that  shocking  Rapparee.  And  we  will  make 
a  struggle  at  home  to  preserve  our  ancient 
friendship." 

The  young  ladies  found  Palestine,  not  as 
they  expected,  in  bustle  and  confusion,  or  in 
anger  alone,  but  in  the  deepest  grief.  The 
fate  of  the  young  heir  of  the  mansion  was 
known,  and  every  member  of  the  family  was 
absorbed  in  gloom.  The  arrest  of  one  of  the 
O'Mahons  was  not  even  sufficient  to  attract 
attention,  or  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  Knight 
from  sorrow  to  resentment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Catherlogh  and  its  vicinity 
were  in  the  greatest  consternation.     The  Pro- 
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testant  families,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the 
insurrection  of  O'More's  people,  were  abandon- 
ing the  country  to  the  ravages  of  the  supposed 
foe,  and  were  hurrying  to  secure  their  persons 
and  more  valuable  property  within  the  town- 
precincts.  This  influx  brought,  of  course,  in- 
creased alarm  to  the  citizens,  that  is,  to  the 
better  order  of  them ;  numbers  of  the  poorer 
sort  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  give  un- 
usual attention  to  events,  and  to  assume  an 
unusual  erectness  of  position  and  fierceness  of 
aspect.  The  Williamite  freemen  of  the  cor- 
poration mustered  at  the  same  time,  and  be- 
gan, some  to  polish  their  arms,  others  to  make 
speeches  and  frame  resolutions.  The  Pre- 
tender was  said  to  have  landed  in  five  differ- 
ent quarters  of  Ii'eland,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  on  what  side  his  approach  to  the 
town  might  be  expected.  All  men  looked  be- 
hind as  well  as  before  them,  and  not  a  few 
turned  the  muzzle  of  their  pieces  to  menace 
their  own  shadows  from  following  them.  De- 
loraine's  troopers  looked,  however,  passing 
fierce,   and   their   good   countenance  served  as 
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a  reservoir  of  courage,  where  those  who  lacked 
might  gather  some,  as  soon  as  fear  allowed 
them  to  draw  breath. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Willomer, 
with  his  prisoners,  entered  the  town,  and  the 
sensation  they  created  was  great.  Curiosity 
and  triumpli  were  blended  in  most  counte- 
nances. The  magistrates  assembled  with  bus- 
tle ;  and  previous  to  appearing  before  them, 
O'Mahon  was  compelled  to  part  at  last  with  his 
good  steed,  which  he  had  with  such  difficulty  re- 
tained under  the  express  prohibition  of  the  law. 
It  cost  him  a  pang,  as  well  from  the  fresh  feel- 
ings of  degradation  that  the  circumstance  awoke, 
as  from  the  attachment  to  the  brute.  The 
ever-bland  Willomer  offered  and  promised  to 
take  charge  and  care  of  it  till  happier  times; 
but  even  to  this  his  acquaintance,  the  Chef, 
scarcely  deigned  a  reply. 

The  reader  mav  be  spared  the  trediura  of  a 
magisterial  examination.  Roger  narrated  the 
events  which  had  passed  at  the  Hermit's  ^Vcll, 
the  meeting,  the  mass,  the  hostile  charge  of  the 
police,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  it  both  to 
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young  Burton  and  to  the  Sub-sherifF.  How- 
ever his  story  went  to  exculpate  himself  from 
the  violence  committed,  still  the  avowed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting,  and  the  mass,  and 
his  nephew's  relapse,  were  in  themselves  crimes 
sufficient  to  promise  punishment  and  sanction 
committal.  These  were,  indeed,  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  the  official  folk  of  the  town  ;  but 
when  the  identity  of  the  female  captive  was 
known — nor  did  she  herself  deny  it,  or  attempt 
concealment,  for  such  was  Roger  O'Mahon's  ad- 
vice, perilous  as  it  might  prove  to  him.  Lady 
Auchinlech's  situation  not  being  likely  to  bring 
down  punishment  upon  her,  —  then,  indeed, 
did  the  countenances  of  the  magisterial  in- 
quirers elongate  into  self-importance  and  sa- 
tisfaction. The  discovery  and  the  capture  were 
momentous — the  very  wife  of  the  Jacobite  en- 
voy, a  lady  of  rank — what  secrets,  what  papers 
might  not  be  forthcoming  !  They  questioned 
her  most  perseveringly,  with  insinuating  mild- 
ness, with  menace,  with  cunning;  but  the  lady 
had  nought  to  produce,  or  to  discover.  What 
meddling  fool,  thought  they,  amongst  our  le- 
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gislature,  could  have  abolished  the  wholesome 
use  of  torture,  that  efficient  interrogator  ? 

Willomer  had  in  the  meantime  reached  his 
quarters,  and  was  soon  greeted  by  his  friend 
and  brother  officer,  Morley,  with  the  salutation, 

'*  Oh  !  what  cheer,  comrade  ?  Did  you  fall 
in  with  the  rebel  forces  ?" 

"  Icod  did  I  !  and  have  taken  with  my 
own  hand  their  commandant,  being  no  other 
than  our  old  acquaintance  the  priggish  demi- 
solde  of  Louis  le  Grmid.''' 

*'  Did  he  muster  strong  ?  The  good  bur- 
gesses here  talk  of  thousands ;  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  are  in  such  a  pretty  panic,  that 
I  envy  the  Rapparee  rogues,  should  they  prove 
victorious." 

"  The  Chef's  force  boded  more  danger  to  us, 
sparks,  than  to  the  pretty  burgessry  of  Cather- 
logh,  that  I  promise  you.  Dame  Nature  was 
his  general,  or  brigadier  Cupid,  for  I  met  the 
fellow  in  command,  simply,  of  a  very  pretty 
woman." 

"  Now,  by  the  god  of  Orange !  as  Httle 
M'Crosky  used  to  swear,  thou  art  more  fortu- 
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nate  than  Marlborough  himself.  You  obtained 
the  prize  you  sought." 

"  AVhat  prize  ?" 

"  The  daughter  of  the  old  savage,  yonder — 
the  niece  of  your  civilized  acquaintance." 

"  Nay,  not  her.  Your  wisdom  might  sup- 
pose some  other  beauty  flying  with  the  swain." 

"  Who!  the  Burton.^" 

**  Nor  yet  her.  One  clad  in  all  the  charms 
of  incognito.  Do  you  remember  the  pretty 
piece  of  devotion  I  caught  in  the  Grove  ?'''' 

"  The  nun  you  .so  expatiated  on."" 

"  Even  the  religieuse^  one  whose  glance  would 
have  melted  away  a  convent  grate ;  who  has 
manners  such  as  Versailles  alone  could  teach, 
and  a  power  of  repartee  that  she  must  have 
caught  from " 

"  Farqhuar." 

"  Farqhuar 's  a  vulgar  recruiting  captain, 
my  dear  fellow,  compared  with  the  court  wit 
whom  I  would  name,  did  I  but  know  of  him — " 

"  Pass  for  that,  gentle  Major.  Hast  thou 
the  gray  steed .'''" 
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"  Stabled.  Would  I  could  say  as  much  of 
the  fairer  part  of  the  capture." 

"  The  nun — why  not  have  sent  her  to  quar- 
ters .?" 

"  Would  the  nun's  acquaintance,  the  CheJ\ 
have  been  silent .''" 

"  Let  him  speak.  What  care  burgess  or 
magistrate  for  such  Papist  interlopers.  Might 
we  not  punish  them  in  our  mode,  and  guard 
them  better  than  the  gaoler  .'*" 

"  Nay,  but  the  nun's  not  a  nun,  but  a  fine 
lady  ;  one  too,  all  as  deserving  of  a  state  prison, 
as  Master  O'jMahon's  self  ;  a  mighty  capture, 
tlie  widow  of  some  Jacobite  lord,  who  came 
hither  to  die  in  the  bogs."' 

"  A  widow,  and  fair,  and  titled  !  And  thou 
hast  delivered  up  such  a  victim  to  those  red-hot 
civilian  ruffians  '?'" 

"  What  could  I  do  ?" 

"  Let  her  escape." 

"  With  the  troops  at  my  back,  and  Chef 
Roger  at  my  side.  Dost  want  a  step  in  the 
regiment,  Morley,  that  you  would  iiave  me 
stake  my  commission  .'" 
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"  Would  I  had  had  the  command  of  the 
scouring  party  !"  said  Morley. 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  you  had,"  rejoined 
his  friend  ;  "  I  but  volunteered  to  go  upon  it, 
in  order  that  I  might  at  the  same  time  have 
been  ordered  to  take  military  possession  of  the 
O'Mahons"'  house,  a  post  that  would  suit  me. 
But  our  old  Colonel,  it  seems,  has  ordered  it 
otherwise." 

"  Such  then  was  your  aim.  And  art  thou 
not  narrow-hearted,  Willomer,  to  be  so  taken 
up  with  this  baby-love  of  thine, — for  I'm  told 
she  is  but  a  chit, — that  you  could  not  find  room 
to  play  the  generous  gallant  by  a  lovely  and 
noble  dame .''  Even  if  it  could  not  be  done  in 
your  own  favour,  had  you  not  comrades  ?'" 

"  Zounds  !  Morley,  what  would  you  make  of 
me? — go  to!  There  is  the  dame,  lodged  at 
old  Whittle's ;  the  mayor  or  sovereign,  or 
what  you  will, — chief  magistrate  of  the  town. 
The  churl  has  been  so  awed  and  won  upon  by 
the  lady's  nobleness  and  loveliness,  that  he  vows 
the  gaol  is  no  fit  lodgment  for  such  a  traitor ; 
so  his  own  house  is  to  be  her  prison." 
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"  Say  you  so  ?  Then  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  coup  de  mainy 

"  Nay,  but  we  must  first  reconnoitre."" 

After  a  convivial  hour  or  two  spent  together, 
the  brother  officers,  warming  in  their  project, 
resolved  to  go  forward  in  it,  uncertain  as  they 
were  as  yet  what  it  should  be.  Accordingly, 
they  left  their  barracks  and  proceeded  to  Master 
Whittle''s,  the  worshipful  chief  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Catherlogh,  head  magistrate  for  the 
nonce,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  M'Crosky 
and  the  seclusion  of  Sir  Christopher  Burton 
since  the  death  of  his  son,  and,  what  was  more 
important  to  the  pair  of  gallants,  self-constituted 
gaoler  of  the  state  prisoners  brought  in  during 
the  day. 

They  found  the  citizen's  mansion  wearing  the 
signs  of  its  new  character.  A  guard  of  police 
were  in  possession  of  hall  and  hall-door,  and 
were  kept  employed  in  answering  or  non- 
answering  the  questions  of  the  curious,  who 
gathered  in  crowds  around,  and  in  now  and 
then  using  force  to  keep  off  the  more  obtru- 
sively  inquisitive  !     The  plumed  and  braided 
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heroes  of  Deloraine's  were  not  so  to  be  denied. 
They  pushed  on  their  way,  regardless  of  sword 
or  baton ;  and  although  the  constabulary  gen- 
tlemen eyed  their  military  brethren  with  jea- 
lousy, and  desired  much  to  apply  to  them  the 
same  rigours  which  they  used  to  the  crowd, 
they  nevertheless  shrunk  from  the  attempt,  and 
the  dragoon  officers  entered. 

Honest  Master  Whittle  and  his  dame  were 
destined  to  be  perplexed  and  pestered  this  same 
day,  and  in  a  manner,  truly,  least  to  be  expec- 
ted by  them.  A  soul  of  truer  blue,  a  greater 
friend  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  to  the 
Hanover  succession,  could  not  be  than  the  ma- 
gistrate, as  far  at  least  as  he  understood  those 
things:  and  to  a  plebeian  papist  who  came 
within  the  exercise  of  his  legal  authority,  he 
would  have  shown  his  political  leanings  se- 
verely. Even  Roger  O'Mahon  he  might  have 
dismissed  unceremoniously  to  gaol ;  but  to  the 
Lady  Auchinlech,  a  peeress,  even  though  but  a 
Jacobite  one,  he  felt  more  respect.  His  first 
impulse  was  indeed  that  of  humanity,  to  afford 
such  accommodation  as  his  walls  contained.  But 
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his  deference  soon  increased  to  a  pitch,  neither 
reconcilable  with  his  politics  or  his  equanimity, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  the 
noble  dame,  at  once  awed  and  fascinated  by  her 
manners  and  her  bearing. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  princes  and 
their  representatives  show  themselves  so  scru- 
pulous about  points  of  etiquette  and  precedency. 
Trifling  as  these  seem,  the  success  of  preten- 
sion or  resistance  in  them,  often  decides  matters 
of  vital  importance.  And  this  holds  in  merely 
social  life,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  public  or 
political.  There,  address  will  always  overcome 
talent,  firmness  bear  away  the  palm  from  mo- 
desty, and  reserve  from  candour. 

The  deference  and  respect  shown  by  Mr. 
Whittle  to  his  prisoner  was  so  extreme,  that 
the  Lady  Auchinlech  could  not  but  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  In  her  wild  traverses  and  so- 
journing through  Connaught  and  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  her  ideas  of  self-importance  had 
been  worn  away  in  rude  collision  with  danger, 
with  rude  enemies,  and  barbarian  friends.     At 
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Corramahon  even,  and  elsewhere,  her  disguise 
had  made  her  used  and  reconciled  to  the  ha- 
bits of  common  life.  Now  a  captive,  homely 
fare  and  cold  reception  would  not  have  come 
unexpected  to  her.  But  the  Wilhamite  ma- 
gistrate and  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  recalled 
by  his  courtesy  the  rank  that  she  held,  and 
the  respect  she  had  been  accustomed  to.  And 
when  proferred,  she  accepted  it  proudly,  as  her 
due. 

When  the  officers  entered,  they  accordingly 
found  the  fair  captive,  whom  they  came  to 
visit,  enthroned  in  a  high-backed  chair  of  state, 
usually  reserved  in  the  mansion  for  such  dig- 
nitaries as  the  Knight  of  Palestine  or  his  lady. 
Her  bearing  became  her  seat,  her  countenance 
expressing  high  disdain,  under  which,  how- 
ever, an  experienced  eye,  like  Willomer''s,  could 
discover  the  enjoyment  of  the  pain  to  which 
she  put  her  hosts.  Roger  O'Mahon  sate  silent. 
The  lady  had  grown  almost  weary  of  her  game, 
when  the  entry  of  the  two  military  gallants 
came  to  add  fresh  interest  to  the  scene. 
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"  We  came  to  see  how  your  prisoners  fared, 
Master  Whittle,"  said  Willomer,  after  divers 
salutations. 

"  They  have  had  the  best  of  the  farm-yard 
and  the  cellar/'  said  the  host. 

"  Better  welcome  than  our  son  Neddy," 
quoth  the  dame,  ''  were  he  home  and  of  age  the 
morrow." 

"  These  are  good  and  loyal  folk  in  truth. 
Sir.  King  James  himself  could  not  have  been 
better  tended,  were  his  royal  self  in  Cather- 
logh,"  said  Lady  Auchinlech. 

"  Defend  us,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  that 's 
treason." 

"  What,  to  give  King  James  wherewith  to 
stay  his  stomach,  or  to  suppose  the  thing?" 

"  M'Crosky  would  make  it  treason  to  have 
overheard  it.  So  bless  you,  good  lady,  and 
spake  no  more  of  King  Slianus,  and  Lewis  Kat- 
turz,  or  they  '11  be  hauling  me  over  the  coals 
for  listening  to  it." 

"  You  had  better  speak  these  unutterable 
things  in  French,  lady,  if  you  must  utter  them, 
and  so  not  offend  our  right  Protestant  ears  by 
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political  blasphemy,  in  English  at  least.  Par- 
don me,  lovely  lady,"  continued  Willomer,  in 
the  foreign  tongue  he  recommended,  "  that  I 
have  been  instrumental  in  depriving  you  of 
your  liberty." 

"  Um  r  said  the  lady,  with  the  malice  that 
was  dear  to  her  ;  "  late  repentance.  You  have 
done  your  devoirs,  I  must  say,  more  as  a  lieu- 
tenant de  police^  than  as  an  officer  of  cavalry." 

"  Just  what  I  told  him,"  said  Morley,  "  and 
my  reproaches  have  brought  him  hither  to 
make  you  amends." 

"  Or  to  make  them  yourself,  since  I  am  so 
unworthy." 

"  And  what  amends,  good  gentlemen,  have 
ye  in  your  power  or  intention  to  make  ?" 

Morley  here  came  forward,  making  a  string 
of  gallant  protestations,  and  at  length  stretched 

forth  liis  hand  to  seize  that  of  Lady  A . 

She  allowed  him  to  advance  so  far  as  to  be  in 
the  most  ridiculous  posture  if  checked,  and 
then  burst  forth  into  a  loud  laugh,  that  seem- 
ed as  if  it  had  been  some  time  repressed,  and 
the  poor  dragoon  was  driven  aback  and  pros- 
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trated  in  impudence  at  least,  as  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  cannon. 

This  was  foreseen  by  Willomer,  who  had  put 
forward  his  more  rude  companion  on  purpose 
that  he  might  receive  a  check,  and  be  hence- 
forward a  more  humble  associate.  He  himself 
continued,  but  more  covertly  and  cautiously, 
the  homage  that  his  comrade  displayed  so  ab- 
ruptly, and  joined  with  it  his  offers  to  rescue  her 
from  her  confinement. 

"It  would  be  indeed  a  service  rendered,  to 
rescue  W5  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies,"  said 
Lady  A. ;  "  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?" 

"  '  Love  has  wings,' "  said  Willomer  ;  "  at 
least,  to  be  more  prosaic,  it  has  ladders,  and — "" 
"  I  would  have  no  implements  of  escape  taken 
from  that  store-house,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  I 
am  afraid  that  you  take  the  worthy  INIr.  Whit- 
tle's parlour  for  the  stage  of  Drury-Lane  ;  and 
yourselves  for  his  Majesty's  servants  in  another 
department  from  that  in  which  your  coats  be- 
speak you.  As  for  me,  I  must  seem  Mrs.  Ver- 
bruggen  to  you,  else  you  surely  would  not  ad- 
dress your  common-place  gallantry  to  me." 
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She  was  interrupted  by  a  world  of  excuses 
and  protestations  on  the  part  of  Willomer  ;  in- 
termixed, however,  with  gaiety  and  irony,  so 
that  he  might  turn  all  into  ridicule,  and  draw 
back  as  from  an  idle  pastime,  if  his  advances 
were  honoured  by  no  serious  return. 

"  What  say  you,  O'Mahon,  to  these  offers  ?" 
demanded  the  lady  of  her  fellow  prisoner. 

"Lady  Auchinlech  is  the  best  judge,"  said 
Roger  ;  "  her  escape  is  important,  and  all  is  to 
be  risked  to  attain  it ;  although  I  had  rather  that 
the  blame  of  want  of  diligence  should  fall  upon 
a  professional  gaoler,  than  on  poor  Whittle  here, 
who  has  l)een  so  civil  and  considerate." 

"Poor  man  !"  said  Lady  Auchinlech,  "but 
we  are  not  to  forego  our  own  safety,  in  order 
to  spare  him  a  scolding." 

"  No,  in  truth,  that  were  an  extreme  of  gene- 
rosity. For  myself,  however,  I  am  resolved  to 
abide  here,  and  await  the  award  of  law  upon 
my  brother.     I  cannot  abandon  him." 

"  You  will  be  as  near  him  in  O'More's  fast- 
nesses as  here,  or  perhaps  in  Dublin  prison." 

"  I  will  neither  trust,  nor  ally  with  the  Rap- 

VOL.    II.  E 
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paree,"  quoth  Roger.  "  I  have  not  conspired 
against  the  Enghsh  Government,  of  which,  what- 
ever opinion  I  may  have,  I  despair  the  over- 
throw :  I  despise  the  imbecile  Stuarts,  and  am 
no  longer  of  their  parti zans." 

"  What !  thou  too,  Brutus  !""  said  Willomer, 
in  a  tone  half  ironic. 

"  In  truth,  I  might  repeat  it,"  said  Lady 
Auchinlech  ;  "  but  Chef  O'Mahon  will  think 
better  of  this,  when  he  sees  the  path  of  safety 
open  to  both  of  us.  However  he  may  be  re- 
gardless of  himself,  he  will  surely  not  desert 
me.'' 

"  Are  not  here  two  trusty  squires,"  quoth  the 
(-hej\  "  whom,  if  vows  and  honour  bind,  you 
may  trust  ?" 

"  If,  Chef  O'Mahon  ;  a  prisoner  should  not 
insult  us,  as  we  can  have  no  amends." 

"  True,  Sir  ;  and  it  is  not  my  aim." 

"  I  regret.  Sir,"  said  Willomer,  "  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  be  of  use  to  this  lady — 
it  seems  to  grieve  you." 

"  Yet  be  of  use,  and  we  shall  be  friends — ^for 
the  time,  at  least." 
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"  Rather  a  churlish  sample  of  the  renowned 
Court  of  Louis  ;  but  let  it  pass.  Lady,  we  are 
at  your  service." 

"And  I  accept  your  duty." 

"  But  we  must  begone ;  for  old  Whittle 
seems  to  read  our  plans  in  his  wonderment.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ulick  O'More  had  left  Corramahon  for  the 
purpose  of  hastily  collecting  a  band  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  of  making  an  attempt  therewith  to 
rescue  the  Aireach's  brother  from  the  hands  of 
his  captors.  These,  however,  had  made  use  of 
great  celerity,  and  Ulick  arrived  only  in  time 
to  observe  their  triumphant  entry  into  the  town. 
He  vented  his  disappointment  in  the  only 
way  he  now  might,  in  words,  and  vowed  ven- 
geance for  the  future  with  a  resolve  not  again 
to  miss  his  purpose.  The  failure  thwarted  him. 
He  had  now  to  return  to  Corramahon,  to  press 
his  council  and  suit  upon  Ignatius  0*'Mahon, 
not  backed,  as  he  expected,  with  the  strong 
claim  of  having  liberated  Roger,  but  with  the 
necessity  of  offering   excuses,    and    of  making 
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promises  of  future  success,  instead  of  bringing 
an  earnest  of  present. 

Rachel  had  in  the  meantime  returned  from 
Palestine,  where  she  found  that  one  of  her  name 
could  no  longer  be    welcomed.     She  had  wit- 
nessed Anastasia's  grief,  and  was  affected  by  it. 
She  did  not  want  to  be  so  reminded  of  those 
that   hung  over   her  family   and    home.     The 
consequences   to  be    expected    from    the  mere 
circumstances    of   Garret's   open    relapse  were 
known  to  her.     What  must  these  be,  when  ag- 
gravated by  its  having  given  rise  to  a  tumult 
and  to  the  spilHng  of  blood  ?    The  sudden  arrest 
of  her   uncle    spoke  sufficiently  ;    and    on    her 
father  the  blow  could  not  fail  to  fall  likewise. 

She  found  the  Aireach  in  a  state  of  extreme 
anxiety,    in    expectation    of    some   tidings    of 
Roger's  fate,  or  of  Ulick's  attempt. 
"  No  tidings  of  Roger .?"  asked  he. 
"  None,  save  that  he  is  a  prisoner." 
"  Why  did  he  return  to  this  fated  land,  to 
see  us  an  instant  forsooth,  and  share  our  mis- 
fortunes ?     Are  not  all  countries,  save  his  own, 
a  home  to  the  Irishman,  a  safer  home,  a  more 
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honourable  sojourn  ?  But  we  will  save  him. 
O'More  will  rescue  him,  and  Roger  shall 
bear  my  children  to  safety  beyond  the  seas, 
whilst  I  myself  remain  to  combat  with  the 
English  vultures." 

"  What  say  you,  father.?"  said  Rachel.  "  I 
will  never  forsake  you." 

"  And  you  would  tarry  ! — for  what  fate .'"' 

"  To  be  thy  guard,  father,  to  watch  and  tend 
thee." 

"  And  if  a  gaoler  should  take  thy  place,  what 
would  become  of  thee,  girl  ?" 

"  Nay,  they  will  not  separate  us." 

"  Or  stay,  and  be  the  wife  of  Ulick,  the 
bloody  O'More.  I  shrink  from  it ;  and  yet 
why  ?  He  is  Irish,  true  Irish,  Rachel ;  and  in 
his  very  barbarism,  but  what  a  true  Irishman 
should  be.     He  is  independent." 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  black  Ulick.  I  will  not 
look  upon  him."" 

"  What,  if  he  rescue  thy  uncle .?" 

"  Pay  him  his  price.  Let  not  Rachel 
O'Mahon  become  a  robber's  guerdon." 

"  My  proud  girl,   my  Rachel !     Be   thy  will 
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free  for  me  ;  I  would  not  bind  you  with  a  rush. 
But  if  Ulick  O'More  does  by  us  the  friendly 
deed,  he  should  be  courteously  treated." 

"  If  he  read  my  smile  of  courtesy  too  freely, 
I  would  have  your  frown,  father,  to  second 
mine."" 

"  But  tell  me,  girl,"  said  the  Aireach,  draw- 
ing his  daughter  towards  him, — "  what  a  time 
for  such  questioning ;  yet  little  leisure  of  parley 
may  exist  between  us  hereafter  ; — whom  wouldst 
thou  wed?" — A  long  pause. — '* 'Tis  time,  full 
time,  though  I  never  would  allow  myself  to  think 
so  till  this  moment ;  for  I  loved  thee  selfishly, 
and  would  have  kept  thee,  ay,  even  from 
happiness.  But  now,  the  thunder-storm  is  about 
to  burst,  and  may  separate  us — thine  own  fa- 
ther gone,  thou  shouklst  have  somewhere  to 
fly  for  succour  ;  and  selfish  men  may  pursue 
thee,  or  worse  beings,  though  these  I  dread 
not.     You  have  been  haughty,  girl,  proud." 

"  And  should  I  not  have  been  so  ?" 

"  A  jot,  but  not  over-much.  The  pride  of 
woman  so  often  falls  over  into  misfortune. 
You    contemned    Amyas    Burton ;    you  scorn 
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Ulick  O'More  ;  you — ""  Rachel  here  grew  pale, 
— "  I  could  mention  others." 

"  Do  you  blame  me  thus,  that  I  do  not  love  ?" 
asked  Rachel. 

"  No,  not  so.  I  do  but  regret,  that  in 
the  hour  of  coming  misfortune,  fate  has  not 
provided  thee  with  a  stay,  perhaps  with  an 
avenger." 

"  Regret !  ah,  ray  father,  what  words  !"  and 
Rachel  leant  her  head  upon  her  parent's  hand, 
sobbing  with  fulness  of  heart,  that  was  far  be- 
yond his  comprehension,  and  at  the  same  time 
mustering  up  courage  for  a  confession  of  what 
the  Aireach's  wishes  seemed  half  to  meet.  She 
was  interrupted,  however,  by  the  re-appearance 
of  Ulick  O'More  and  her  brother  Garret. 

"  Roger  O'Malion  is  free !"  half  exclaimed, 
half  asked  the  Aireach. 

"  Not  for  this  once,"  replied  the  Rapparee. 
"  The  dragoons  sped  fast  to  the  shelter  of  the  town. 
We  could  scarcely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  them.'' 

**  And  my  brother  and  this  unlucky  lady  ? — " 

"  Are  under  Williamite  custody ;  not  in  gaol, 
however ;  so  far  I  learned — but  in  Master  Whit- 
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tie's  mansion,   of  which,  mayhap,  we  may  try 
the  strength." 

"  It  would  be  in  vain,  O'More — would  but 
exasperate.     We  will  abide  our  fates." 

"  Nay,  I  can  half  promise,  that  Roger  CMa- 
hon  shall  be  free  ere  to-morrow's  dawn.  Let 
not  the  first  shade  of  ill  success  break  the 
solemn  purposes  of  manhood." 

The  conversation  continued,  UHck  exhorting, 
promising,  boasting  and  expostulating,  screwing 
up  with  all  his  powers  of  eloquence  the  Aireach 
to  resentment,  and  laying  down  plans  of  warfare 
and  resistance,  that  his  passive  auditor  neither 
assented  to,  nor  gainsayed.  The  Rapparee  all 
this  time  took  slight  or  no  notice  of  Rachel 
O'Mahon,  who,  bowed  in  sorrow,  and  seated  by 
chance  on  a  low  seat  or  stool,  wore  little  the 
appearance  of  the  daughter  of  the  mansion. 
Ulick  once  cast  his  eyes  towards  her,  and  no 
more.  The  reader  will  remember,  that  long 
since,  when  the  Rapparee  came  upon  a  similar 
quest  as  at  present,  and  was  prevented  from 
prosecuting  it  by  the  visitors  at  Corramahon, 
who  compelled  him  to  ensconce  himself  with 
K  5 
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Friar  Patricias  in  the  fort,  he  burst  forth  ab- 
ruptly upon  the  alarm  of  old  Ursula's  tidings. 
He  then  perceived  a  fair  form  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  Roger  O'Mahon,  and  to  her  he  hastened 
to  pay  his  gallant  salutations,  as  to  the  daughter 
of  Ignatius.  Such  he  at  once  concluded  her 
to  be,  and  ever  since,  the  commanding  figure  of 
Anastasia  Burton  represented  in  his  idea  the 
daughter  of  O'Mahon.  To  it  his  heart,  as  well 
as  his  policy,  became  devoted ;  and  had  he  en- 
countered the  daughter  of  the  Knight  of  Pales- 
tine by  chance,  to  her  he  would  have  poured 
forth  all  the  ardent  vows  of  a  wild  Irishman's 
affection. 

His  present  neglect  of  Rachel  is  hence  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  And  much  reason  as  had  the 
young  lady  to  rejoice  at  this,  or  be  indifferent 
to  it,  it  nevertheless  piqued  her.  A  savage  to 
have  first  the  audacity  to  com.e  as  a  suitor  to 
one  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  moreover  the 
impertinence  to  overlook  the  object  of  his  seek- 
ing, when  first  seen  : — the  petulant  and  proud 
girl  forgot  her  sorrow  in  her  resentment. 

She  still,  however,  preserved  her  humble  pes- 
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ture,  and  viewed  with  disgust  the  mixture  of 
ferocity  and  cunning  that  marked  the  Rappa- 
ree's  council  and  converse  with  her  father.  Not 
even  the  patriotic  theme,  which  he  took  up  and 
swelled  with  some  eloquence,  had  the  power  to 
move  her  ;  she  thought  of  the  bland  and  accom- 
plished Willomer,  the  good-humoured  apathy 
with  whicli  he  ever  treated  those  stirring  sub- 
jects, and  the  mockery  which  he  was  wont  to 
pour  upon  such  barbarous  and  idle  enthusiasm. 
The  English  gallant  had,  in  fact,  killed  the 
virtue  of  patriotism  within  her ;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  baleful  tongue  had  made  progress 
in  perverting  or  destroying  other  virtues  no  less 
essential.  How  could  she  resist,  or  discover, 
or  disbelieve  the  artful  man  of  the  world  ? 
the  rude,  uninstructed,  idealess,  the  child  of 
nature  abandoned  to  herself,  sufficiently  stocked 
with  pride  to  keep  off  all  mistrust  of  others  or 
•herself,  and  equally  so  with  vanity,  which  gave 
the  insidious  such  power  over  her." 

"  But  where  is  the  fair  llachel .?"  exclaimed 
the  Rapparee,  interrupting  himself,  as  he  per- 
ceived tlie  attention  of  CMahon  to  relax,  and 
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the  old  man  to  sway  his  body  and  roll  his  eye, 
as  if  to  escape  from  a  wearisome  theme.  "  One 
would  think  I  were  an  ogre,  that  she  so  shuns 
me.  Palestine  surely  can  be  no  bower  for  her 
to  haunt  in  such  times  as  these  ?" 

Ignatius  looked  almost  angrily  at  the  dul- 
ness  of  Ulick,  and  his  friend  Garret  endeavoured 
to  set  him  right,  when  a  laugh,  and  a  sharply 
sardonic  one  from  the  insignificant  and  forgot- 
ten little  female  personage  at  the  Aireach's  feet, 
startled  O'More. 

The  Rapparee  took  her  for  the  bower  maid, 
probably,  of  the  absent  daughter  of  the  mansion  ; 
and  as  she  arose  somewhat,  her  disheveled  hair 
and  garments  in  no  trim  order,  occasioned  by 
her  hurrying  to  Palestine,  her  return,  her  sor- 
row and  anxiety,  together  with  the  late  words 
of  her  father,  which  had  produced  in  her  a  pa- 
roxysm of  feeling — these  appearances  confirmed 
Ulick  in  his  double  mistake. 

"  What  do  you  laugh  at,  Miss  Malapert  ?" 
quoth  he. 

"  At  the  Ogre,  agra  !  what  else  ?'"*  replied  Ra- 
chel, assuming  the  tongue  and  accent  of  a  pea- 
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sant  of  that  class  in  which  the  estimation  of  the 
Rapparee  evidently  placed  her. 

"  And  you  do  take  me  for  one  ?"  said  Ulick, 
not  pleased. 

"  Ye  are  a  dawny  little  man,  in  troth,  to  be 
the  fee-faw-fum  of  the  story-book  ;  but  your 
talk,  and  your  doings,  and  your  cut-purse  look 
make  up." 

Ignatius  endeavoured  to  restrain  his  daugh- 
ter, while  the  nettled  Rapparee  actually  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  skene. 

'*  Look  you !  the  gallant,  that  comes  a 
wooing,"  cried  Rachel,  "  and  that  grasps  his 
knife  at  the  shrill  sound  of  a  girl's  tongue, 
could  he  do  less  than  plunge  it  in  her  breast, 
were  she  his?  Bless  you,  my  sweet  Mistress 
Rachel,  you  have  been  lucky  to  escape  the 
sight  of  him.  May  the  coronach  be  sung  over 
your  grave,  afore  the  bridal  song  be  raised  for 
you  with  the  like  of  him." 

This  bitter  raihng  was  a  dreadful  trial  for 
the  Rapparee,  who  with  all  his  national  respect 
for  womankind,  having  yet  never  enjoyed  their 
society,  or  herded  in  fact  but  with  beings  rude 
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as  himself,  could  with  difficulty  restrain  his 
anger,  and  could  not  restrain  it  from  showing 
itself  by  the  same  signs  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  menace  or  respond  to  a  manly 
enemy.  As  to  Garret  he  stood  aghast,  and 
Ignatius,  though  perplexed,  was  neither  un- 
amused  nor  displeased  at  the  artifice  made  use 
of  by  his  daughter.  He  shared,  indeed,  her 
resentment  at  O'More's  awkwardness,  rudeness, 
and  want  of  discernment,  and  was  not  sorry 
to  see  him  punished  and  repulsed. 

"  If  a  maiden  durst  so  have  wagged  her 
tongue  in  the  Castle  of  O'More — " 

*'  In  his  cave,  you  mean.  Sir,"  said  the  unre- 
lenting Rachel. 

"  She  should  be  turned  forth  to  the  wild." 

"  And  the  maiden  would  bless  the  punish- 
ment." 

"  Enough,  girl,""  said  the  Aireach.  "  You 
forget  the  courtesy  due  to  a  friend.  Were 
you  what  O'More  supposes  you,  I  promise 
you  no  less  punishment  than  that  which  he 
threatens  should  be  yours.     As  it  is,  the  pu- 
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nishment  be  on  him,  and  his  rudeness,  and  his 
blunders.  He  has  merited  every  blow  he  hath 
received." 

"  How,  Aireach  I"  exclaimed  the  Rapparee ; 
"  this  the  commencement  of  your  alliance  ?'** 

"  Ay,  truly,  Ulick,  and  mayhap  its  termina- 
tion too.  This  girl  of  the  sharp  tongue,  this 
bower-maid,  she  at  my  feet,  is  the  daughter  of 
O'Mahon." 

Ulick  O'More  started  back  in  astonishment, 
and  stared  at  Rachel,  who  returned  the  gaze 
with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  This  is  some  trick,"  cried  O'More  :  "  I 
have  beheld  the  daughter  of  O'Mahon." 

"  And  where,  good  gallant .''" 

"  In  yonder  grove,  upon  Roger  0''Mahon's 
arm.     She  was  tall  and  fair,  majestic — " 

"  And  as  queen-like  as  poor  Rachel  O'Mahon 
is  not,"  said  Rachel.  "  Hie  thee  to  Palestine 
for  a  bride.  Master  Ulick  ;  for  she,  you  speak 
of,  was  Anastasia  Burton.  Hie  thee  to  Pales- 
tine. The  Knight  will  welcome  the  slayer  of 
his  son,  the  daughter  the  slayer  of  her  brother  ; 
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the  Williamite  grandee  will  stretch  forth  the 
hand  to  the  Jacobite  outlaw.  You  have  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  taste." 

"  Confusion  !"  said  Ulick  ;  "  can  she  speak 
truth  ?" 

"  Nought  else,"  said  the  Aireach. 

"  Nought  else,"  repeated  Garret.  "  Ulick, 
my  friend,  you  have  been  dreaming." 

"  I  will  be  avenged  of  all  the  world." 

"  Pity  thou  couldst  not  woo  and  wed  it. 
That  would  be  vengeance,""  said  Rachel. 

"  Peace !  young  bitter  tongue  ; — you  may 
want  an  avenger  ere  long,  maiden,  and  "'twere 
better  have  a  friend,  than  find  an  enemy  in 
O'More." 

*'  And  that  is  but  the  truth,  Rachel,"  said 
the  Aireach. 

"  My  humour  is  satisfied,"  said  Rachel ; 
"  and  I  forgive  him,  though  I  care  little  for  his 
friendship."'"' 

"  Forgive !"'"'  said  the  Rapparee ;  "  that 
should  be  my  part." 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee  for  a  gallant  !     But 
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where  should  gallantry  be  learned  in  the 
bogs  ?*' 

"  It  has  not  been  wanting  there,  as  English 
courts  of  old,  and  more  than  English  courts, 
could  tell,"  still  argued  Ulick. 

"  Then  the  bogs  have  degenerated,"  said 
Rachel. 

"  They  have  truly,  since  the  daughters  of 
Erin  make  a  mockery  of  its  sons,  and  prefer  to 
them  the  smooth-bearded  and  the  wily  Saxon." 

Rachel's  colour  here  arose,  and  her  pride 
fell.  She  felt  herself  at  the  mercy  of  him 
whom  she  had  been  so  long  tormenting.  But 
the  Rapparee  relieved  her. 

"  Farewell,  Rachel  O'Mahon  !"  said  he;  "let 
our  feud  cease  with  our  tongues.  May  your 
pride  never  stand  in  need  of  a  warm  friend,  nor 
your  wit  of  a  good-humoured  foe.  Farewell, 
Aireach !  to-morrow  will  tell  you  more  of  Roger 
O'Mahon's  fate."  So  saying,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture. Garret  accompanying  him.  The  youth 
had  become  of  late  attached  to  the  Rapparee, 
and  at  all  events  he  felt  himself  more  secure 
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with  the  outlaw,  than  within  the  precincts  of 
Corramahon,  which  were  each  moment  liable  to 
a  visit  from  the  Williamite  troops  or  police. 

Ulick  bent  his  course  moodily  from  Corra- 
mahon. He  soon  cleared  grove  and  enclosure, 
and  gaining  the  open  heath,  he  brushed  across 
it  freer,  and  his  pride  gathered  as  if  he  felt  him- 
self in  his  natural  element. 

"  I  was  not  made  for  wooing,  that  is  God's 
truth  of  it,"  was  his  first  reflection.  For  all 
the  despondent  force  of  this,  he  did  not  fling 
at  once  his  amorous  or  matrimonial  ideas  to  the 
winds.  He  was  solitary  in  his  mountain  fast- 
ness, and  although  he  might  have  remained 
contented  with  its  solitude,  had  no  means  of 
breaking  or  varying  it  occurred,  yet  now  for 
months  he  had  promised  himself  to  raise  up 
the  ruined  walls  of  his  castle,  to  place  therein 
a  dame,  and  have  an  honoured  home  as  a  place 
of  refuge  from  toil,  and  a  cynosure  to  which  he 
might  revert  his  view  while  unfurling  and  ad- 
vancing his  standard  in  the  war  that  he  foresaw 
to  be  immediate.  The  moment  was  ill-chosen 
for  such  thoughts ;   but  when   do  they  not  love 
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to  come  out  of  season,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  policy  and  prudence  ? 

Ulick  thought  'of  bearing  away  Anastasia 
Burton.  Abduction  has  been  a  mode  of  woo- 
ing frequent,  and  indeed  traditional  amongst 
the  ancient  Irish.  Their  most  regular  wedding 
miuiicks  it  in  its  ceremony.  For  a  full  half 
hour  the  idea  pleased  the  Rapparee  ;  and  he 
was  full  of  it,  of  resolutions  and  plans  conse- 
quent upon  it,  as  his  steps  bore  him  at  a  pace 
which  Garret  O'Mahon  breathlessly  followed. 

At  once  Ulick  paused,  and  opened  his  scheme 
to  his  companion.  It  was  a  daring  and  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  had  need  of  being  seconded  by  the 
approval  of  another.  For  some  latent  reason 
it  jarred  upon  Garret  O'Mahon's  ear,  and  was 
displeasing  to  him.  True,  he  had  himself  no 
longer  any  hopes  of  obtaining  Anastasia  ;  nay, 
he  might  entertain  some  slight  wish  of  being 
avenged  upon  her, — but  not  in  this  fashion. 
He  shrunk  from  seeing  her  the  captive  of  a 
savage,  and  he  accordingly  set  himself  to  com- 
bat the  wild  and  sudden  idea  that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  breast  of  O'More,  with  all  the  inge- 
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nuity  of  which  he  was  master.     He  represented 
the  difficulties,  the  vengeance,    the  force  that 
the  outrage  would  call  down  ;   its  interference 
with  his  political  views  and  hopes,  and  the  evil 
colour  that  could   be  put   upon   such  a  purely 
selfish  attempt  of  a  Jacobite  partizan,  at  a  time 
when  all  his  efforts  were  demanded    to  be  put 
forth  in  the  common  cause.     His  choice  of    a 
wife  from  a  high  Williamite  family  might  in  a 
similar  manner  be  represented  to  his  disadvan- 
tage.    To  these  arguments  Garret    added   the 
aversion  of  the  lady ;  the  cruelty  that  should  be 
exercised,   the   time,    and  force,   and  attention 
that  the    retention    of    such  a    captive    would 
demand. 

9 

None  of  this  reasoning  made,  however,  any 
impression  upon  O'More  ;  and  had  not  chance 
suggested  another  argument  to  Garret,  the  Rap- 
paree  might  have  persisted  in  his  design  upon 
Anastasia. 

"  You  seem  sadly  bent  upon  a  spouse,"  said 
Garret ;  "  the  seeking  of  one  led  me  far  enough 
to  perdition." 
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"  Some  take  the  road  thither  from  instinct," 
rephed  the  Rapparee  drily. 

"  Are  not  insurrection,  pohtical  intrigues  and 
hopes,  my  uncle's  rescue,  your  own  defence 
against  the  vengeance  of  the  Burtons  and  the 
WilHamites,  enough  to  occupy  you  ?"" 

"  No  !  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  wife, 
and  a  wife  will  I  bear  to  the  fastnesses  of 
O'More's  county.  Have  I  not  bid  the  crones 
prepare  a  bower,  and  think  you  I  will  go  back 
empty-handed  and  empty-armed  to  be  mocked 
by  them  ?" 

"  And  you  would  bear  thither  the  termagant 
daughter  of  Palestine,  that  will  require  all  the 
chains  and  arms  of  your  people  ?  Is  not  there 
the  willow  of  King  James's  ambassador  ? — a 
woman  of  rank,  title,  consideration — the  daugh- 
ter of  Tyrconnel — lovely  too  even  in  a  nun's 
wimple — what  would  she  not  be  in  courtly 
garb  ?  Were  not  she  the  fit  spouse  for  O'More  ? 
perhaps  the  willing  one,  for  your  rude  courtship 
might  better  suit  the  woman  than  the  maiden." 

"  Now,   by  my  father"'s  head  !  Garret  O'Ma- 
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lion,  thou  art  worth  all  the  wisdom  of  your 
house.  Thou  art  a  Solomon  :  the  thought  is 
magnificent.  It  puts  a  coronet  upon  my  head  : 
I  am  thine  for  ever;"  and  Ulick  embraced 
Garret  on  the  spot,  flung  aloft  his  hand,  and 
showed  other  symptoms  of  ecstasy  that  savoured 
almost  of  the  maniac. 

"  In  rescuing  my  uncle  too,  you  grasp  her,'* 
urged  Garret. 

"  True,  true !  and  the  blood  of  O'Mahon 
deserves  all  at  my  hands,  for  teaching  me  so 
noble  a  thought.  For  thy  sake,  Garret,  I  for- 
give your  father  his  lethargy ;  thine  uncle  his 
supercilious  apathy,  his  coldness  and  estrange- 
ment; even  your  saucy  sister  I  could  almost 
forffive,  but  that  her  tricks  and  her  taunts  still 
burn,  like  nettle- stings,  about  my  ears." 

Garret,  strong  in  the  Ilapparee"'s  friendship, 
on  account  of  his  last  suggestion,  thought  he 
might  now  safely  indulge  the  inclination,  that 
the  scene  betwixt  his  sister  and  Ulick  had 
excited,  and  he  gave  vent  accordingly  to  the 
laugh,  that  his  terror  of  CM  ore  could  alone 
have  so  long  repressed. 
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"  Even  that,  too,  I  can  forgive,"  said  the 
Rapparee  ;   "  though  it  costs  me  a  struggle.*" 

"  Though  a  veteran  warrior,  you  are  but 
little  used  to  war  with  womankind." 

"  'Twas  the  first  time  I  ever  stood  their  fire  ; 
and,  by  St.  Patrick  !  I  trembled  like  a  nine  days' 
recruit  before  an  opening  battery.  But  come, 
for  Master  Whittle's,  and  the  Lady  what .?" 

"  Auchinlech." 

"  Auchinlech  !  How  sweet  in  the  throat  it 
sounds.  Her  will  I  woo  after  my  own  fashion 
— an  escalade,  a  sturdy  band,  keen  weapons, 
and  an  arm,  that  I  would  not  be  the  Williamite 
to  cross  weapons  with." 

Night  had  enveloped  the  town  of  Catherlogh 
and  its  citizens  in  darkness  and  quiet.  The 
agitation  of  the  latter  had  considerably  subsided, 
not  only  from  being  twelve  hours  old,  but  also 
from  the  capture  of  O'Mahon,  and  the  good 
countenance  and  success  of  Deloraine's  soldiers. 
So  far  had  many  recovered  of  their  panic,  that 
they  began  to  question  the  existence  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  even  ventured  to  be  so  liberal  as  to 
conjecture  the  truth,  supposing  it  very  possible, 
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and  wisely  uttering  their  suppositions,  that  the 
poor  Papists  had  been  at  some  of  their  masses, 
and  that  M'Crosky  and  Kit  Burton,  by  charg- 
ing in  upon  them  like  over-zealous  Protestants, 
had  met  with  a  fate  not  all-unmerited.  These 
opinions  were,  however,  more  muttered  than 
spoken,  and  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  par- 
lour and  the  family  supper-table,  where  cronies 
met.  To  have  uttered  such  abroad,  were  to  have 
incurred  the  fate  of  Galileo  and  other  haplessly 
premature  discoverers  of  truth,  and  to  bring 
down  martyrdom  in  fact,  and  for  little  purpose, 
on  the  liberal  demurrer  to  the  traditional  creed 
of  the  Corporation. 

Ee  this  as  it  may  or  ought,  the  Carlowites,  at 
any  rate,  slept  on  this  night  more  free  from 
panic,  on  account  of  these  orthodox  opinions. 
Even  Master  Whittle,  secure  of  the  perfect 
harmlessness  of  his  prisoners,  whom  he  es- 
teemed far  too  well-bred  and  courtly  to  think 
of  breaking  prison,  retired  to  rest  ;  whilst  the 
one  or  two  constabulary  satellites,  who  were 
appointed  to  keep  guard  in  the  hall,  slumbered 
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as  profoundly  as  did  their  brethren  the   town- 
watchmen  without. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Catherlogli, 
and  in  that  particular  spot  of  it  most  interest- 
ing to  us,  somewhat  past  midnight.  A  large 
garden  extended  in  the  rear  of  Whittle's 
house  down  towards  the  Barrow,  and  into  this 
the  two  gallants  of  Deloraine's  had  already 
conveyed  themselves,  well  provided  as  house- 
breakers, with  the  implements  and  means  for 
effecting  the  escape  of  the  fascinating  Lady 
Auchinlech.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
stillness  and  security  of  the  household,  favoured 
them  ;  and  nothing  seemed  untoward  or  likely 
to  mar  their  purpose,  save  that  the  officers,  but 
more  especially  Morley,  had  poured  libations  too 
freely  to  the  god  of  wine. 

They  approached  the  house,  made  use  of  the 
trim  jessamine  that  adorned  it  to  clamber  up, 
gained  admittance  at  a  window,  and  applied 
their  ladder.  They  were  not  without  followers, 
though  they  were  as  few  as  their  purpose  would 
allow  ;    and  it  may  be  supposed^  that  the  mili- 
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tary  men  of  enterprise  neglected  none  of  those 
precautions  necessary  to  guard  against  resistance 
or  interruption,  and  to  ensure  success.  Old 
Whittle  and  his  dame  were  terrified  to  silence 
by  as  truculent  a  guard  as  could  be  selected 
to  watch  over  them ;  the  slumbering  wards  of 
the  hall  and  kitchen  were  not  alarmed  ;  and 
nothing  remained,  but  for  the  prisoners  to  step 
forth,  and  be  at  safety. 

One  of  them  was  ready  ;  the  lady  was  wil- 
ling, and  in  haste  to  begone.  But  Chef  0"'Ma- 
hon  demurred,  positively  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  escape  offered  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  not  to  own  him- 
self guilty  of  any  crime  by  flight,  but  to  await 
and  confront  even  all  the  expected  injustice 
and  persecution  of  his  party  foes. 

.  It  was  then  that  a  scene  ensued,  neither  flat- 
tering nor  agreeable  to  the  gallants  who  had 
ventured  so  much  in  the  lady's  behalf.  She 
declared  that  she  would  not  depart  without 
Chef  O'Mahon,  nor  trust  herself  to  strangers 
whom  she  did  not  know.  She  conjured  O'Ma- 
hon  not   to  desert  her.   and  appealed   to  him, 
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as  a  friend,  a  man,  a  knight,  not  to  abandon 
her  in  her  distress.  Since  her  arrival  at  Cor- 
ramahon,  however,  O'Mahon  had  perceived, 
that  even  under  all  the  distresses  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  widow  and  the  fugitive,  the  coquette 
was  not  dead  within  her.  Nor  was  he  wrong. 
Lady  Auchinlech  did  in  trutli,  as  of  old,  en- 
deavour to  cast  the  spell  of  her  charms  once 
more  upon  her  ancient  lover.  Perhaps,  and 
more  certainly  than  perhaps,  she  was  more  sin- 
cere than  she  had  been,  but  the  "  burnt  child" 
dreaded  and  shrunk  from  her.  Her  fascina- 
tion recalled  painful  thoughts  to  him ;  and, 
although  to  another,  to  a  man  of  more  vanity, 
it  would  have  been  sweet  unction  to  his  once 
wounded  spirit,  a  sweet  revenge,  thus  to  be- 
hold repentant,  her  who  had  once  slighted 
him  ;  yet  to  O'Mahon,  who  was  simple  and 
without  vanity,  Lady  Auchinlech's  friendship 
or  tenderness  had  no  such  charm.  It  caused 
him  unmingled  perplexity  and  pain.  How  to 
reply  to  it  he  knew  not,  and  his  feelings  were  so 
at  variance  with  the  conduct  tliis  coiu'tesy  com- 
manded, that,  above  all  things,  he  wished  to  be 
F  2 
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delivered  from  the  society  of  his  fair  companion. 
With  her  he  could  not   pass  the   hours  hght- 
heartedly,  and  play  the  man  of  the  world,  be- 
lying outward  devotion  of  manner  with  a  gaiety 
that  showed  he  was  heart-whole  within.     With 
any  other  woman  he  might  so  have  wiled  ;  but 
with  her  were  connected  deep  feelings,  serious 
thoughts,  rooted,   as   all  connected  with  man's 
first  passion    is ;    and    thus,    what   would   have 
been    pastime    with    another,    was   torture  with 
her.     With  this  were  mingled  weaknesses,  back- 
slidings   to  old  ideas,   though  but  momentary, 
soon  dissipated  and  chased  away,  but  still  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  sum  of  his  uneasiness  and 
agitation.     In   short,   O'Mahon   would  not  ac- 
company   Lady    Auchinlech,    aware,    too,    that 
his  accompanying  her  would  add  to  the  hotness 
of  pursuit,  and  instead   of  aiding  her  escape, 
render   it    the   less   feasible.     AVillomer    would 
prove  faithful  for  his  own   sake,   as  discovery 
of  their  rescue  would  inevitably  hurt  him  ;  and 
the  lady  herself  was  of  that  age,  and  endowed 
with  all   that  art  and   self-possession    requisite 
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to  make  use  of  such  a  man,  without  incurrinir 
any  danger  from  his  insidiousness. 

In  despite,  however,  of  all  CMahon's  per- 
suasion and  firmness,  Lady  Auchinlech  could 
not  prevail  upon  herself  to  quit  the  prison  or 
accompany  Willomer.  More  cogent  persuasion 
was  necessary. 

Very  unexpectedly  to  all  parties  this  ap- 
peared. We  left  Ulick  O'More,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Garret,  resolved  upon  undertaking 
the  self-same  enterprise  as  that  determined 
on  by  the  officers.  His  plans,  his  means,  were 
necessarily  the  same ;  his  band  collected,  he 
too  scaled  the  walls  of  Whittle's  garden,  some 
time  after  Willomer  and  Morley,  and  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  his  project  anticipated 
and  almost  effected  by  other  hands.  He  had 
no  intention,  however,  of  yielding  his  promised 
prize;  he  awaited  the  coming  forth  of  prison- 
ers and  liberators,  in  order  to  wrest  the  former 
from  the  latter,  and  constitute  himself  the  res- 
cuer and  keeper  of  O'Mahon  and  his  fellow- 
captive. 
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The  delays  and  caprice  of  Lady  Auchin- 
lech  exceeded  the  patience  of  the  Rapparee. 
He  began  to  suspect  the  failure  of  the  scheme 
which  had  anticipated  his  own,  and  well-se- 
conded, accompanied  too  by  Garret  O^Mahon, 
he  mounted  up  to  the  scene  of  argument,  for 
no  other  did  it  prove,  by  the  means  of  ap- 
proach that  Willomer  had  provided.  He  soon 
burst  upon  the  parley,  disarmed  in  a  trice  the 
officers  and  their  followers,  who  offered  resist- 
ance, and  taking  up  the  lady  amidst  her  pro- 
testations, as  a  portable  prize,  not  a  personage 
to  be  persuaded,  he  bore  her  off,  despite  of 
both  Whittle  and  his  constables,  of  Willomer 
and  his  soldiers,  and  of  the  lady  herself  with 
her  vociferations. 

The  path  vvas  free  for  Roger,  and  he  was 
bidden  to  take  advantage  of  it  both  by  UHck 
and  Garret,  neither  of  whom  doubted  his  wil- 
lingness to  seize  his  liberty.  This,  however, 
he  tacitly  declined,  whilst  they  took  their  hasty 
departure.  The  lady,  O'More  entrusted  to 
Garret,  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant,  while  he 
himself  assumed    the   more   important   post    of 
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covering  the  retreat,  and  obviating  alarm.  The 
scheme  of  O'More  was  perpetrated  with  full 
success,  while  the  discomfited  officers,  with 
their  followers  of  Deloraine's,  hied  mortified 
and  secret  to  their  quarters. 
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CHAPTER  XV.       . 

Whilst  the  Rapparee  sped  so  far  in  his 
matrimonial  enterprise,  intelligence  reached  him 
that  more  serious  employment  would  be  soon 
likely  to  interrupt  his  meditated  happiness.  The 
dispatches  of  the  Knight  of  Palestine  had  reach- 
ed the  seat  of  Government,  and  bodies  of  troops 
from  the  surrounding  districts  were  marched  to 
reinforce  those  stationed  at  Catherlogh,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  scour  O'More's  country,  and  take 
vengeance  on  that  audacious  rebel.  With  the 
troops  destined  to  subdue  the  country,  and  ride 
down  its  population,  came  divers  legal  officers 
and  folk  from  the  metropohs,  enticed  by  the 
prospect  of  forfeiture,  as  ravens  by  the  fore- 
smell,  if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  field  that  is 
about  to  be  heaped  with  slain. 
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M'Crosky's  fate  no  more  deterred  them,  than 
the  death  of  a  superior  officer  doth  the  subal- 
tern ambitious  to  rise.  The  remnant  of  the 
O'Mahon  estate  still  offered  desirable  carving ; 
and  O'More's  country,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  might 
at  length  be  rendered  available.  The  wild 
tract,  it  may  be  observed,  had  been  forfeited 
and  granted  a  score  of  times ;  but  no  one  ad- 
venturer was  found  bold  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  legal  right,  or  make  good  his  claim. 
Even  the  Knights  of  Palestine  always  declared 
they  would  not  burn  their  fingers  with  0'More''s 
country.  For  a  long  time  it  had  nominally 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  had  been  numbered  amongst  the  for- 
feited property  acquired  by  the  Howard  family 
in  Catherlogh.  But  this  was  mere  collusion; 
and  the  true  Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  law  now 
hoped  to  reclaim  the  tract  from  the  Papists  by 
the  effectual  mode  of  extirpating  them,  and  thus 
to  restore  it  to  civilization  and  orthodoxy. 

Ulick  could  not  but  expect  the  attack.     As 

soon  as  he  had  notice  of  its  immediate  approach, 

he  dispatched  one  of  his  followers  to  Corrama- 
F  5 
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hon,  to  urge  the  Aireach  to  fulfil  his  half  made 
and  faintly  given  promises  of  aid.  He  sought 
for  Roger  O'Mahon  in  order  to  make  use  of 
his  liberation  as  a  claim,  but  the  Chef  was  no 
where  to  be  found  amongst  the  band  of  O'More. 
Ulick,  however,  placed  little  reliance  upon 
CMahon,  and  his  emissary  was  directed  not  to 
content  himself  with  applying  at  the  great 
house  itself,  but  to  try  each  cottage,  and  endea- 
vour to  rouse  each  peasant  to  the  defence  of 
what  was  really  their  common  strong-hold,  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

The  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  at  this 
time  at  the  very  nadir  of  degradation  and  He- 
lotism,  had  lost  all  symptoms  of  spirit :  never 
were  they  more  submissive.  Disarmed,  and 
wronged,  and  spat  upon,  they  scarcely  ventured 
to  claim  the  lowest  of  their  stipulated  rights. 
The  recollection  of  disaster  and  defeat  still 
weighed  upon  them  ;  and  the  wrongs  which  they 
suffered,  seemed  as  yet  more  a  punishment  and 
a  momentary  reaction  for  the  past,  than,  what 
the    cruel   code    afterwards   grew  into,    a   con- 
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tinued  and  unalterable  system  for  compressing 
the  Catholics  into  an  inferior  caste.  Victory, 
even  although  eked  out  by  deceit,  seemed  to 
have  given  the  Protestants  of  that  tlay  some 
right  to  ascendancy,  and  this  was  borne  for  the 
time  by  the  vanquished  party  in  patient  and 
loyal  submission.  They  hoped  that  their 
brethren  might  relent,  as  if  selfishness  founded 
on  bigotry  has  ever  done  so.  Not  even  the 
bright  opportunity  of  the  Scotch  insurrections 
could  stir  the  Irish.  And  if  they  have  since 
agitated  and  rebelled,  they  have  not  done  so 
until  wrongs  and  oppressions,  during  an  entire 
century,  had  exhausted  their  patience. 

O'More  thus  gained  few  partizans  from 
amongst  the  tenantry  of  Corramahon,  or  from 
any  of  the  cultivated  lands.  The  Aireach  him- 
self was  found  by  his  messenger  seemingly  indis- 
posed from  the  late  trouble  and  anxieties  which 
he  had  undergone :  and  though  he  granted 
full  permission  to  those  of  his  followers,  who 
wished  it,  to  step  forth  in  aid  of  Ulick,  still  it 
was   evident    that    the    Aireach    could    neither 
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move  himself  to  the  Rapparee's  support,  nor 
even  exert  his  power  and  influence  to  swell  his 
bands. 

Whilst  Ulick  O'More  was  compelled  to  neg- 
lect his  destined  dame  for  preparations  and 
thoughts  of  defence,  the  morning  broke  upon 
that  lady  and  her  rude  escort  at  the  Hermit's 
Well.  She  recognized  the  spot,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  her  companion  and  guard,  the  son  of 
Ignatius  O'Mahon.  She  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

"  To  you  then,  good  Master  Penitent,  I  am 
indebted  for,  what  shall  I  call  it,  my  robbery 
or  rescue.  In  truth  you  have  mustered  bold- 
ness, since  I  knew  you  in  sickness  and  shame- 
facedness  at  Corramahon.  Bashfulness  is  not, 
it  appears,  so  much  the  O'Mahon  temperament, 
as  I  concluded,"  added  she,  indulging  a  latent 
pique  against  the  Chef. 

'*  I  act  but  under  orders,"  said  Garret. 

"  Under  orders  !  then  you  have  been  wiser 
than  your  elders,  and  have  enlisted  under  King 
James.  If  so,  you  owe  me  deference,  if  not  a 
portion  of  obedience."" 
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"  It  is  under  the  king  of  the  mountains  I 
have  enhsted,  lady." 

"  And  who  may  be  the  doughty  personage  ?" 

"  He,  whose  arm  bore  you  from  Whittle's 
window  yester-night." 

"  What,  the  bearded  savage !  that  almost 
stifled  me  with  his  mantle  ?  Now,  good  Hea- 
vens !  why  should  he  have  rescued  me,  or 
troubled  himself  with  my  safety?" 

"  You  cannot  find  it  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture." 

"  Has  Patricius  employed  him,  that  faithful 
old  ecclesiastic,  or — " 

"  He  would  be  far  more  likely  to  employ 
Father  Patricius.  What  could  have  induced 
the  gay  officers  of  Deloraine's  to  the  same 
deed  r 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say,"  said  the  lady, 
pondering,  and  at  length  suspecting  the  cause 
and  purpose  of  their  wild  rescuer's  interference, 
"  He  is  a  robber,  is  he  not  ? — this  is  O'More." 

"  By  times." 

"  He  shall  have  ransom  to  liis  content,  if  he 
abide  the  arrival  of  the  first  French  shallop." 
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"  He  is  not  so  mercenary,  and  looks,  I  am 
certain,  to  no  prospect  of  ransom." 

"  Nay  then,  Garret  CMahon,  I  liave  shared 
the  hospitality  of  your  house, — tell  me  what 
would  this  O'More  with  me.  Did  he  receive  an 
order  to  liberate  me  ?" 

"  To  be  plain  with  you,  lady,  and  break 
matters,  Ulick  O'More,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  smitten  with  your  charms,  and  pro- 
poses sharing  with  you  his  heart  and  chief- 
taincy." 

"  He  purposes  ! — he  doth — the  condescending 
potentate  ! — and  thou  dost  tell  me  so,  thou  rene- 
gade and  robber''s  minion  !  Order  those  men 
aside,  and  let  me  gallop  to  the  coast ;  and  do 
thou  accompany  me.  I  promise  you  honours 
and  rewards  in  France." 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power,  did  I  wish  it. 
These  sturdy  followers  know  too  well  their 
chiefs  temper  and  his  command.  You  niu.st 
to  O'More's  castle,  as  he  calls  his  cave." 

"  You  surely  would  not  be  his  helper  in  .so 
base  a  part  ?  You  an  O'Malion,  and  deliver 
me  up  to  the  ruffian  l"" 
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"  He  bore  you  away  liiniself,  did  O'More;   it 
is  O'More  you  must  reproach." 

I.ady  Aucliinlech  here  sunk  into  silence. 
She  had  learned  into  whose  hands  she  had 
fallen ;  with  what  view  she  had  been  rescued, 
and  now  remained  a  captive.  With  all  her 
coquetry  and  love  of  admiration,  such  rude 
and  serious  homage,  and  from  such  a  quarter, 
could  not  please  her.  And  although  in  her 
rude  peregrinations  and  perils  through  the 
Green  Isle,  she  had  always  and  unfailingly, 
especially  in  her  widowed  state,  been  pestered 
and  amused  by  gallantry,  this  promised  to  be 
of  a  kind  that  demanded  all  her  ingenuity  to 
escape  from.  To  procure  that  escape  she  pos- 
sessed but  a  woman's  arts  and  influence,  and  how 
to  employ  these  to  the  best  advantage,  she  now 
pondered.  It  soon  struck  her,  that  to  fascinate 
Garret  O'Mahon, — for  to  make  so  selfish  and 
worthless  a  being  her  friend,  without  making 
him  a  lover,  was  hopeless — was  the  best  and 
almost  the  only  chance  of  extricating  herself 
from  the  toils  of  the  Ilapparec. 

To  this,  therefore,  she  applied  herself  as  soon 
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as  her  resolution  was  taken.  The  indignant 
tone,  that  at  first  burst  from  her  involuntarily, 
was  now  discarded  for  a  blandness,  and  her 
condescension  soon  charmed  down  the  Cerberus 
spirit  in  which  the  sullen  Garret  had  wrapped 
himself. 

"  And  so,"  said  she,  "  Master  O'Mahon,  the 
old  lands  of  Corramahon  are  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  prim  Princess  Anne  and  her  Hanoverian 
heirs,  for  the  mighty  crime  of  a  wild  youth's 
being  curious  enough  to  attend  a  preach,  and 
sensible  enough  to  return  to  the  mass.  *  Our 
lady  help  her  votaries,  what  a  penalty  on  fickle- 
ness !" 

"The  blood-thirsty  persecutors!"  muttered 
Garret." 

"  Nay,  I  think  they  are  simply  land-hungry 
sons  of  rapine  ;  somewhat  like  your  friend, 
CMore,  whom  I  stand  in  considerable  terror  of. 
But  is  there  no  hope  of  baffling  these  greedy 
fiends  ?" 

*  La  masse  and  la  preche  were  the  French  terms  used 
by  writers  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  for  the  Catholic 
and  the    eformed  worship. 
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"  None  in  law,  or,  I  should  say,  in  chicane — 
none,  save  in  the  mercy  of  enemies,  that  know 
none." 

"  And  your  aged  father  ?" 

"  Will  perish.  He  never  will  survive,  as 
Shulah  says,  his  house  and  hall,  and  easy- 
chair."" 

"  And  Rachel  ?" 

"  Must  wander  beyond  sea." 

"  Why  then  did  she  not — does  she  not  ac- 
company rae  ?" 

"  You  are  not  yet  upon  the  road  thither, 
lady,"  said  Garret ;  "  besides,  Rachel  will  never 
forsake  her  parent." 

"  And  yourself,  and  your  uncle .?" 

"  A  dungeon  will  tell  few  tales  of  Uncle 
Roger,  since  he  prefers  it  to  liberty.''  Here  the 
feelings,  and  they  were  mingled,  of  Lady  Au- 
chinlech,  came  across  her  purposes,  to  throw 
them  into  the  shade.  "  For  myself,"  continued 
young  O'Mahon,  "  I  am  a  robber  and  an  out- 
law, and  may  end  on  a  gibbet  the  life  that 
had  better  have  been  spent  in  the  waters  of  the 
Barrow." 
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Lady  Auchinlech  was  somewhat  touched - 
She  perceived  that  the  dire  misfortunes,  which 
Garret  had  brought  on  himself  and  his  family, 
hung  with  their  due  weight  upon  him,  and  had 
communicated  a  feeling  of  manliness  to  his 
character  and  his  words,  which  in  his  mad  and 
guilty  career  he  had  eminently  wanted. 

"  You  are  over-despondent  for  youth.  The 
old,  whose  course  is  spent,  may  not  survive  : 
but  the  sun  shines  in  other  countries  than  Ire- 
land." 

"  And  what  should  I  do  elsewhere,"  said 
Garret,  "without  knowledge,  money,  or  ad- 
dress .?" 

"  You  love  the  Stuart, — are  an  injured  son  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Church.     You  have  claims." 

The  despondent  son  of  O'Mahon  shook  his 
head,  though  even  the  slight  glimpse  of  a  better 
future  pleased  him- 

"  I  at  least  have  influence,"  insinuatingly 
urged  tlie  lady. 

"Where?" 

"  In  France,  most  certainly.  I  fear  I  possess 
but  little  here." 

Garret  held  his  peace. 
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"  This  O'More,"  said  the  lady,  "  whose 
lieutenant  you  call  yourself,  he  talked  of  rais- 
ing King  James's  standard,  and  surely  there 
are  hopes  of  success.  Without  them,  would 
you  be  of  his  following  ?  If  he  conquer,  surely 
a  bright  career  is  even  in  Ireland  before 
you." 

Garret  preluded  his  reply  by  the  same  des- 
pondent gesture. 

"  There  are  troops  enough  in  Catherlogh  to 
cut  off  him  and  his  fugitive  band.  They  come 
to  punish  him.  He  has  nought  for  it  but  flight 
and  concealment.  Resistance  would  be  im- 
possible." 

"  A  pretty  time  he  seems  to  have  chosen  to 
honour  a  stranger  like  myself  with  the  share 
of  his  precious  chieftaincy."  Garret  smiled. 
"  But  thou  wilt  be  my  gentle  friend,  in  this 
emergency." 

"  'Tis  idle  to  speak  for  the  present,  sur- 
rounded as  we  are.  You  see  yonder  peak  of 
the  mountain,  under  whose  base  we  wind." 
The  lady  assented.  "  There  rest  and  crumble 
the  remains  of  two  of  O^More's  enemies,  young 
Burton    and    the     attorney    magistrate,     that 
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charged  upon  us  at  the  midnight  mass  of  the 
Hermit's  Well." 

Lady  Auchinlech  shuddered  ;  but  conscious 
she  had  made  some  impression  on  the  interest 
and  fears  of  her  attendant,  if  not  upon  his  heart, 
she  felt  some  hope  of  escaping  from  the  rude 
durance  that  seemed  to  await  her.  The  escort 
and  the  captive  journeyed  on  thenceforward, 
o'er  hill  and  through  wild  pass  in  silence. 

There  was  no  beauty  in  the  region,  nothing 
to  vary  or  adorn  its  savage  monotony.  No 
wood,  ever  so  stunted,  sprung  up,  to  form  a 
feature  in  the  landscape.  Furze  and  heath 
alone  sliared  the  surface  with  the  sward,  the 
verdure  and  luxuriance  of  which  marked  the 
land  to  which  the  scene  belonged,  and  dis- 
tinguished the  wild  from  the  parched  and  em- 
browned, the  wind-beaten  or  sun-struck  downs 
and  deserts  of  other  countries. 

Descending  a  hill,  the  path  followed  by  the 
][jand  and  their  captive  arrived  on  the  brink  of 
an  extensive  bog,  one  of  those  huge,  dark 
morasses,  that  lie  like  lakes  surrounded  by  a 
shore  and  limit  of  hill  and  high  ground.     It 
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was  immense,  extending  to  the  very  horizon. 
Nothing  was  distinguishable  in  the  shape  of 
hamlet  or  habitation  ;  no  trace  of  man,  in  fine, 
upon  its  dangerous-seeming  surface.  O'More's 
followers  nevertheless  prepared  to  venture,  or 
more  probably  to  plunge  into  it.  The  horses 
ridden  hitherto  by  Lady  Auchinlech  and  young 
O'^Mahon  were  dispensed  with,  and  an  osier- 
seat  of  very  scanty  size,  borne  by  two  men,  was 
henceforth  to  serve  the  lady  in  lieu  of  palfrey. 

"  This  is  a  thick  prison-wall  to  escape 
through,"  was  her  remark. 

"  And  an  equally  impenetrable  fortress  wall," 
said  Garret ;  "  tis  O'More's  last  defence." 

They  entered  the  bog,  and  traversed  it  with 
little  less  speed  than  they  had  passed  the  high  and 
dry  land  of  the  hills.  It  was  evident  that  there 
once  had  been  a  causeway  leading  through  the 
morass ;  vestiges  of  it  liere  and  there  remained ; 
but  it  had  been  broken  up,  not  only  by  neglect, 
but  by  precaution,  for  the  sake  of  precluding 
the  approach  of  enemy  or  stranger.  The  cir- 
cuitous path  pursued  by  the  band,  showed  that 
a  straight-forward  one  was  impracticable,  and  to 
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choose  the  practicable  evidently  required  a  skill, 
that  only  those  habituated  to  the  region  pos- 
sessed. The  scene  was  not  absolutely  new  to 
Lady  Auchinlech,  who  had  traversed  many  such 
in  her  peregrinations.  But  it  brought  to  her 
imagination,  now  as  then,  the  passage  of  the 
African  deserts,  which  the  present  scene  almost 
equalled  in  wild  extent,  monotony  and  danger. 
There  indeed  all  was  drought,  here  all  damp — 
the  sky  of  one  lofty  and  cloudless,  that  of  the 
other  brown  and  low ;  there  were,  however, 
points  of  resemblance,  equal  solitude  for  in- 
stance ;  for  the  mournful  cry  of  the  curlew,  the 
only  sound  of  Hfe  in  the  Irish  morass,  rather 
increased  than  broke  upon  the  loneliness  and 
stillness  which  it  momentarily  interrupted. 

Weariness  at  length  overcame  the  captive 
lady,  and  fatigue  outweighed  even  her  terrors, 
and  she  longed  to  arrive  at  the  castle  or  cave,  or 
whatever  might  be  the  abode  or  lurking-place 
of  Ulick.  She  enquired,  and  v.as  told  that  it 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  verv  morass  she  tra- 
versed. "  Quelle  site!"  was  her  exclamation  — 
"  what  a  situation  for  a  chieftain's  residence  I" 
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At  length  tliey  were  enabled  to  point  out  to  her 
something  like  a  rocky  mound,  rising  like  an 
island,  firm  and  somewhat  above  the  shaking 
and  insecure  mixture  of  land  and  water  that 
surrounded  it.  Approaching  nearer,  she  was 
enabled  to  form  a  perfect  idea  of  this  bog-en- 
circled den,  which  the  Rapparee,  in  his  con- 
descension, meditated  to  share  with  the  daughter 
and  the  widow  of  courtly  nobles. 

A  rocky  interval  or  space  arose  in  the  midst 
of  the  bog,  and  on  this  a  castle  had  been  built 
in  ancient  times,  probably  by  the  old  O'Mores, 
as  the  Rapparee  boasted.  The  marks  of  seve- 
ral causeways,  which  near  it  were  undestroyed, 
diverging  towards  different  points  of  the  distant 
mainland,  bore  witness  to  its  respectability  ;  as 
indeed  did  the  extent  of  the  ruins  likewise. 
The  castle  had  been  rased,  its  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, and  chambers  all  laid  low,  and  nought 
of  it  remained,  save  the  arched  under-story,  as 
it  were,  which  in  old  times  had  served  as  thr 
cellar  of  the  prison,  but  which  now  formed  the 
sole  chamber,  banqucting-hall,  and  abode  of 
the  OWIore.     A  victorious  enemy,  perhaps  tlu> 
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English,  had  rased  it,  but  had  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  destroy  the  archwork  and  the  foundations. 
On  these  arches  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  super- 
structure still  rested,  mouldered  and  returned  to 
clay,  and  covered  with  a  green  sward,  which  rose 
in  irregular  mounds,  and  which  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ancient  cemetery,  such  as  one 
might  expect  to  meet  in  the  steppes  of  Tartary. 

At  present,  however,  it  wore  a  more  lively 
appearance ;  a  crowd  of  women  being  visible 
in  and  before  it,  who  danced,  and  sung,  and 
vociferated  in  a  manner  that  betokened  glee, 
though  of  the  fury  kind.  These,  the  foremost 
of  whom  were  honoured  as  the  female  relatives 
of  O'More,  advanced  to  meet  the  band  and  the 
lady  it  bore,  with  somewhat  the  appearance  of, 
or  attempt  at,  a  procession.  Uncouth  as  they 
were,  the  captive  was  gladdened  at  the  sight  of 
her  own  sex,  and  in  number,  in  the  rude  retreat ; 
and  their  welcome,  in  Irish-English,  was  of  a 
courteous,  a  complimentary,  and  even  an  elegant 
turn,  that  rather  contrasted  with  appearances. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  rocky  isle  she  was 
met  by  the  young  chieftain  himself,  in  no  un- 
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princely  garb,  mantled  and  adorned  with  chain 
and  collar.  His  very  beard  was  trimmed,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  savage  had  taken  all  pains  to  humanize 
himself.  Lady  Auchinlech's  surprise  checked 
the  burst  of  indignation  and  reproach,  that  she 
had  meditated  to  pour  forth,  and  that  she  had 
been  conninor.  She  regained  some  confidence  on 
beholding  the  reverence  with  which,  though  a 
captive,  she  was  welcomed.  The  rude  Rappa- 
ree's  hand  even  trembled,  as  he  extended  it  to 
receive  the  high-born  and  beautiful  lady  ;  and 
the  latter  instantly  knew  her  power,  generally 
enough  acknowledged,  indeed ;  she  calmed  her 
fears  accordingly,  and  composed  every  feeling 
and  feature  into  the  expression  of  proud  and 
somewhat  offended  dignity. 

O'More  made  the  humblest  and  blandest 
salutations  to  the  widow  of  Lord  Auchinlech  ; 
and  she  received  them  haughtily,  thanking  him 
condescendingly  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
in  her  liberation  from  the  hands  of  the  Wil- 
liamites  ;  for  which,  she  added,  neither  Lewis  of 
France,  nor  James  of  England,  would   fail  to 
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requite  him.  O'More  answered,  that  with  her, 
rather  than  with  any  potentates,  rested  the  re- 
compense he  sought,  and  he  straight  poured 
forth  his  homage  and  heart  with  an  humbleness 
and  tenderness  as  exaggerated,  as  had  been  his 
rudeness  to  Rachel  O'Mahon.  Ignorance  knows 
no  medium  ;  in  both  cases  he  was  unlucky,  as 
each  extreme  offered  each  lady  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  to  rid  themselves  of  an  unwel- 
come suitor.  The  lady  received  the  Rappa- 
ree's  vows  as  an  homage  of  course,  and,  in  fact, 
part  of  her  reception.  To  hear  them  nothing 
moved  her,  not  more  than  a  common  salutation. 
And  O'More  was  at  a  loss  how  to  convince  her 
of  his  seriousness,  without  at  once  rushing  to 
the  extreme  of  violence,  which  he  had  pre-de- 
termined  to  avoid  as  a  faulty  mode  of  wooing. 

"  We  will  leave  it  to  time,"  thought  he, 
''  especially  as  something  else  than  gallantry 
presses."" 

He  therefore  reassured  the  lady  of  his  in- 
tentions to  share  with  her  his  power  and  chief- 
taincy, with  a  tone  too  of  peremptoriness,  that 
glided  into  his  speech ;  and  she  parried  the  attack 
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with  predetermined  apathy.  The  quarrel  be- 
twixt them  was  postponed.  The  chieftain 
looking  to  a  successful  defence  to  put  security, 
as  well  as  a  noble  wife,  completely  in  his  power, 
and  the  lady  looking  to  the  hour  of  strife  and 
bustle,  as  the  moment  which  best  afforded  the 
means  of  escape. 

With  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the 
troops  of  Catherlogh,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Knight  of  Palestine  had  shaken  off  his  inacti- 
vity and  paternal  sorrow.  The  little  army  was 
mustered  ;  its  ranks,  or  rather  its  rear,  swelled 
with  many  volunteers  from  amongst  the  loyal 
burgesses  of  Catherlogh,  who  were  eager  to 
wash  away  the  affront  and  reproach  of  want  of 
vigilance  and  activity  put  upon  them  by  the 
rescue  of  the  important  prisoner  from  Whittle's 
on  the  preceding  night.  Deloraine's  regiment  of 
horse  were  also  at  the  rendezvous,  and  some 
of  its  officers  were,  for  reasons  not  publicly 
known,  all  as  eager  as  the  citizens,  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  pestilent  Ilapparee. 

They  began  their  march,  and  entered  upon 
the  hostile  country  without,  as  usual,  meeting 
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with  any  resistance.  Neither  pass,  nor  ravine, 
nor  rock,  nor  opposing  hill-side — no  ground, 
however  apt  and  opportune  for  defence,  showed 
any  symptoms  of  a  Rapparee.  The  outlaw  po- 
pulation seemed  to  have  taken  flight  for  some 
similar  region,  to  return,  no  doubt,  when  their 
own  wilds  were  again  rid  of  their  enemies.  Bo- 
dies of  troops  had  certainly  been  sent  in  other 
quarters,  to  intercept  the  fugitives,  and  shut 
in  0'More''s  people  in  their  bogs  and  hills ;  but 
over  such  an  extent  the  performance  of  such 
a  duty  was  impossible.  The  troops  advanced, 
however;  the  Knight  of  Palestine  determined 
this  once  to  reach  and  destroy  the  den  of  the 
ruffian,  that  had  so  long  been  to  him  a  dan- 
gerous and  unpunished  neighbour.  Different 
tracks  were  pursued  by  different  bodies  of  the 
invaders;  no  one,  however,  unseen  by,  or  un- 
comraunicating  with  the  others;  and  the  little 
army  having  thus  traversed  a  part  of  the  re- 
gion without  encountering  an  enemy,  united 
again  its  different  bands  on  the  verge  of  the 
morass,  not  many  hours  before  crossed  by 
Lady  Auchinlech  and  her  captors. 
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The  leaders  were  of  course  not  ignorant  of 
the  existence  and  situation  of  the  Rapparee's 
den.  Sir  Christopher  had  often  ardently  de- 
sired to  pay  it  a  hostile  visit ;  but  force  suffi- 
cient had  never  been  at  his  command,  until  the 
late  outrage,  or  repeated  outrages  of  O'More, 
joined  with  the  fears  of  Government  of  an 
approaching  insurrection,  had  put  into  the 
Knight's  power  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
wish. 

The  line  of  the  causeways,  of  two  of  them 
at  least,  was  chosen,  and  the  troops  advanced 
into  the  morass,  Deloraine's  horse  being  com- 
pelled to  remain  behind  on  the  high  and  dry 
shore,  where  they  were  ordered  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  fugitives.  For  this  purpose  they  ex- 
tended their  patrol  as  far  round  the  brink  as 
they  could  without  separating.  It  was  a  diffi 
cult  march  for  the  soldiers,  who  soon  lost  all 
appearance  of  order,  and  scrambled  on  as  they 
might,  leaving  divers  stragglers  of  their  body 
stuck  beyond  all  possibility  of  extrication. 
Here  they  first  encountered  opposition.  A  fire 
was  of  a  sudden  opened  upon  them,  seemingly 
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from  the  very  bog  itself,  which  it  seemed  idle 
to  reply  to.     The  men  of  O'More  in  ambush, 
were  all,   in  fact,  up  to  their  chins  in   waterj 
their  hands  and  heads,  and  the  arms  they  bore 
b^ng   among    the    rushes ;    and    as   a   kind  of 
camp  entrenchment  thrown  up  to  protect  each 
submerged  band,  a  large  bog-fosse  was  foi'med 
and  placed  in  front  of  their  ambush,  and  all 
approach    to    it    so    intersected    and    insecure, 
that  it  was  seldom  and  with  difficulty  that  the 
soldiers   could    reach    their   enemies,   and   even 
in    some    cases  when    they    had    reached,    they 
found  it  as  difficult  to  find  them.     The  troops 
had  great  numbers    of   wounded  in  this   ugly 
warfare ;   and  now  and  then  when  the  head  of 
a  Rapparee  was  descried  and  seized,   the  half- 
drowned   wretch  pulled  up  by  his   wild   shock 
hair,  and  instantly   slain,    he    was   reconsigned 
to  his  bog-hole. 

Despite  of  these  impediments,  that  occurred 
as  often  as  the  ground  lent  itself  to  them,  the 
troops  and  the  Knight  made  progress,  and 
Ulick  O'More  was  in  despair.  He  had  re- 
solved  with   a  devoted  band   of  his  followers. 
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to  charge  upon  the  causeway  his  advancing 
foes;  but  their  marching  in  two  bodies  and 
in  such  number,  disconcerted  him  ;  while  in 
combat  with  one,  his  retreat  and  strong-hold 
would  be  taken  by  the  other,  nothing  remained 
but  flight. 

His  wooing  was  thus  seriously  interrupted. 
Some  time  before  the  near  approach  of  the 
red-coated  enemies,  he  had  entrusted  his  fair 
prisoner  once  more  to  Garret  CMahon's  keep- 
ing and  guidance,  bidding  him  make  for  the 
hills  opposite  those  occupied  by  the  soldiery, 
and  thence  proceed  to  await  him  at  an  appoint- 
ed spot,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  William- 
ites.  The  order  for  her  escape  was  given  in 
time.  In  their  traversing  the  rest  of  the  bog, 
they  could  perceive  the  troopers  of  Deloraine's 
extending  their  numbers  around  it;  and  when 
they  gained  the  brink,  and  horses  were  pro- 
cured for  them,  some  of  tiie  leading  horsemen, 
amongst  whom  an  officer  was  conspicuous, 
spurred  towards  them,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by 
the  female  habit,  and  the  seeming  urgency  of 
the  lady's  flight. 
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Willomer  at  once  conjectured  who  it  was, 
and  although  he  was  no  longer  excited  by 
the  momentary  humour,  in  which  wine  and 
the  councils  of  IVIorley  had  the  greatest  share 
of  the  preceding  evening,  to  win  and  serve 
the  beautiful  widow,  still,  for  the  sake  of  ven- 
geance upon  the  Rapparee,  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  capture  and  rescue  her  back*  from  his 
hands.  Lady  Auchinlech,  too,  might  have 
guessed  at  this,  and  favoured  it  by  lingering, 
as  any  fate  was  preferable  to  the  thraldom  of 
Ulick,  especially  when  in  discomfiture  and  ill- 
humour.  Garret  O'Mahon,  however,  during 
the  last  traverse,  had  shown  symptoms  of  an 
inclination  to  throw  off  his  lately-assumed  al- 
legiance to  O'More — ties  which  common  dis- 
comfiture, in  his  idea,  had  broken.  When  La- 
dy Auchinlech  had  proposed  the  escape  of 
both  to  the  coast  of  Waterford,  and  thence  to 
France,  young  O'JVIahon  did  not  seem  averse 
to  at  once  putting  himself  in  safety,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  French  King's  or  the  Stuarts' 
Court  with  a  high  claim  for  a  gallant  cha- 
racter  and   for   reward,   in   having  rescued    a 
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lady  known  and  admired  in  both.     To  be  the 
companion  and  protector  of  the  said  lady  was 
not  without  its  charm  ;    and   the   selfish   youth 
determined  to  forsake  his  family, — whom,  ne- 
vertheless, he  could  in  no  wise  aid  by  remain- 
ing at  home,  —  as   well  as   O'More,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  own  immediate  interest  and  safety. 
Even   a  farewell   was   not  taken  by  him ;   and 
instead  of  betaking   themselves  to  the  rendez- 
vous  appointed   by  Ulick   in   the  far  hills,   to 
which  he  intended  to  retreat.  Garret  O'Mahon 
and  Lady  Auchinlech  soon  turned  southwards, 
in    the   direction    of   Waterford,    and    escaped 
from    the   immediate    danger    of    being    inter- 
cepted   with   more   good  fortune  than   had   at- 
tended the  lady's  former  attempt  of  the  kind 
under  the  protection  of  Chef  Roger. 

Ulick  O'More,  in  the  mean  time,  retreated 
also  from  the  seat  of  his  forefathers ;  so  he  dig- 
nified his  cave  ;  and  he  lamented  its  approach- 
ing profanation  by  the  feet  of  the  Saxon  enemy, 
in  terms  far  more  exaggerated  and  poetical 
and  pathetic,  than  he  made  use  of  some  hours 
after,  when  informed  of  the  treachery  of  Gar- 
G  5 
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ret  and  the  escape  of  his  destined  bride.  He 
retreated,  lion-like,  exchanging  shots  and  blows 
with  his  pursuers.  These  soon  planted  their 
flag  upon  the  topmost  mound  of  O^More's  re- 
treat, though  upon  looking  back  to  their  long 
line  of  disabled,  and  dead,  and  straggling,  with 
which  the  morass  was  covered,  they  might  very 
well  remark,  that  the  possession  of  the  outlaw's 
den  had  been  dearly  purchased.  The  Knight 
resolved  to  complete  its  destruction.  Its 
foundations  and  arches  were  undermined  and 
bored ;  the  ammunition,  useless  against  a  fast- 
flying  enemy,  was  copiously  employed  for  these 
purposes  of  vengeance,  which  would  endure  as 
a  trophy  of  success.  The  Williamites  retired 
from  the  rocky  mound ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  the 
Chief,  or  the  modern  cave  of  the  Rapparees, 
was  shattered  into  a  black  and  ruined  mass. 

The  fugitive  outlaws  marked  the  explosion, 
and  it  exasperated  them  in  no  slight  degree. 
They  still  pressed  on  their  flight ;  and  they  had 
need  to  press  it,  since  Deloraine's  horse,  warned 
by    the    escape  of  Garret  O^Mahon    in    what 
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direction  the   Rapparees  were  likely   to  pass, 
were  gathering  towards  the  brink  of  the  mo- 
rass to  intercept  and  charge  them.     Placed  be- 
tween two  bodies  of  foes,  the  outlaws  pushed 
on  to  attack  the  weaker ;   for  the  horse,  scat- 
tered   on    all    sides  of  the  morass,    could   not 
collect  in   any   great   body.       A   considerable 
number    of   CMore's    men    were   armed   with 
scythes,  set  straight  on  the  end  of  poles,  and 
other  weapons  of  the    spear-kind,  which   Ulick 
had    intended  to  make  use  of  in    charging  his 
enemies.     With  these  in  their  front,  the  outlaws 
marching  in   a   close    body,  as   soon  as    they 
emerged  from  the  bog,  received  the  charge  of 
the  troopers.     It  did  not  disperse  them.     Their 
fire,  on  the  contrary,  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
horsemen ;    and  the  outlaws,  firm   from  nature 
as   well  as  desperation,    gained    in   their  flight 
towards  the  heathy  hill,    where  the    dragoons 
would  infallibly  be  worsted.     These  redoubled 
their  efforts,    and  in   the  several   shocks   more 
confusion  ensued  on  both  sides ;  man  grasped 
and  fought  with  man,  and  it   became  evident, 
despite   their   obstinacy,    that   Dcloraine's  men 
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would  fail  in  arresting    the   progress   of   their 
enemies. 

Willomer  commanded  the  dragoons.  He  was 
brave,  and  a  good  officer,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  make  Ulick  CMore  captive.  He 
even  aimed  personally  at  him  in  their  rencon- 
tres, and  the  Rapparee  more  than  once  shrunk 
in  good  time  from  the  blow  of  his  sabre.  UHck 
possessed  equal  courage  and  address,  but  was 
baffled  often  in  his  attempt  to  grasp  his  foe,  or 
drag  him  to  the  ground,  by  the  curvets,  the 
passing  and  almost  human  sagacity  of  the  horse 
which  the  English  officer  rode,  a  gallant  gray  ; 
no  other,  indeed,  than  Roger  O'lVIahon's  che- 
rished Saint  Gris,  which  his  captor  had  appro- 
priated to  himself. 

At  length  the  greater  part  of  the  dragoons 
were  disabled,  and  but  a  few  followed  the 
retreating  outlaws  ;  an  obstinacy  the  less  dan- 
gerous, as  they  had  altogether  exhausted  their 
ammunition,  and  could  resist  only  with  sword 
and  pike.  Ulick  himself  covered  the  retreat 
of  his  men,  and  kept  at  bay  Willomer,  who 
was  the  most  indomitable  of  his  foes. 
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"  The  thouglits  of  yester-night  must  be  in 
your  spurs,  Master  Officer,"  said  Ulick,  "  or 
you  would  abandon  what  you  cannot  achieve." 

**  If  I  win  fair  dames,  it  shall  not  be  by 
force,""  replied  the  Major. 

"  'Twill  be  by  guile  then  ;  not  more  honour- 
able. Each  uses  his  weapon.  If  I  am  a  rude, 
thou  art  a  polished  ruffian.  Thou  hast  poi- 
soned the  innocent  thoughts  of  one,  almost  a 
child,  of  the  noblest  and  oldest  blood  in  the 
land,  one  to  whom  the  Saxon  is  but  dross.  I 
know  it ;  I  have  heard  it,  and  I  would  take 
vengeance  for  the  same,  if  you  come  to  close 
quarters." 

"  Pretty  tales  for  soldiers  to  banter — have  at 
you.  Master  Outlaw  !"  And  the  English  officer 
rode  straight  upon  O'More.  The  Rapparee 
had  by  this  time  become  accustomed  to  the 
sapient  manoeuvres  of  the  gray  steed,  and 
avoiding  his  awful  plunge,  he  gained  his  flank, 
warded  with  his  short  sword  the  down- stroke 
of  Willomcr,  and  seizing  him  with  his  left 
hand,  dragged  him  to  the  ground.  Here  they 
struggled     and    fought     an    instant,  on     more 
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equal  terms ;  and  during  it,  Ulick  contrived  to 
inflict  on  his  adversary  a  smart  wound.  'Twas 
not  enough,  however,  to  disable  him,  and  some 
dozen  of  dragoons  were  riding  up  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  commander.  O'More,  therefore, 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  flinging  himself 
upon  Saint  Gris,  who  stood  by,  impartially 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  combat,  he  spurred 
him  towards  his  retreating  band,  his  wound 
and  weakness  disabling  Willomer  from  retain- 
ing either  the  outlaw  or  the  gray  steed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  expedition  against  the  outlaw,  O'More, 
having  thus  in  a  manner  terminated,  for  the 
small  body  of  troops  ordered  to  follow  his 
retreat,  had  small  hopes  of  tracking,  far  less  of 
capturing  him,  the  little  army  was  withdrawn 
from  the  morass,  not  without  having  left  some 
comrades  behind,  and  resumed  its  triumphant 
march  back  to  Catherlogh.  Few  of  0''More''s 
people  were  made  prisoners ;  some  few,  how- 
ever, were  so,  and  these,  in  order  to  escape  the 
sword  of  the  Williamites,  promised  to  point  out 
the  spot  where  lay  the  remains  of  young  Burton, 
and  M'Crosky.  A  party  of  the  military,  ac- 
companied by  the  Knight  of  Palestine,  clam- 
bered up  the  Eagle's  Nest  accordingly,  and 
marks  of  the  horrid  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
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Rapparee  on  the  unfortunate  Sub-sheriff,  were 
manifest  to  the  eyes  of  the  Williamites.  The 
Knight  had  reason  to  regret  his  imperfect  re- 
venge. His  childless  hall  was  brought  to  his 
mind,  with  all  the  promises  and  hopes  long 
associated  with  him,  who  was  now  but  a  mis- 
shapen mass  before  him.  Generous  as  he  was, 
his  impartiality  was  not  so  strong  as  to  lay  the 
blame  of  his  fate  upon  his  imprudent  son  ;  and 
as  the  Knight  cast  his  eye  over  the  distant  pros- 
pect, over  the  wilds  that  extended  beneath  the 
height  he  stood  on,  he  paused  to  mark  if  he 
could  catch  any  marks  of  the  outlaw's  flight, 
and  he  thought  if  it  were  still  possible  to  turn 
again  and  pursue  him  to  the  last  gasp.  The 
march  forward,  nevertheless,  continued. 

The  wound  of  Willomer  was  in  the  arm,  and 
not  of  dangerous  or  material  consequence:  it 
did  not  prevent  him  returning  on  horseback, 
though  the  exertion  might  inconvenience  him. 
When,  therefore,  it  was  signified  to  the  com- 
mander of  Deloraine''s,  that  a  small  body  of  horse 
should  be  dispatched  to  take  possession  of  a 
mansion  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  late  conduct 
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of  whose  proprietor  was  suspected,  Willomer 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  command  them.  He 
knew  the  suspected  mansion  could  be  no  other 
than  that  of  O'Mahon  ;  and  to  be  at  once  the 
inmate  and  master  of  it,  suited  his  every  view. 
His  superior  officer  advised  him  rather  to  seek 
a  medical  man  in  Carlow;  Willomer  pleaded 
extreme  fatigue,  the  vicinity  of  the  house  to  be 
occupied,  and  his  greater  need  of  repose  than 
of  aught  else.  Then  the  command  but  suited 
a  subaltern.  Willomer  was  contented,  he  said, 
to  waive  his  rank,  provided  he  could  have  repose 
away  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  garrison. 

"  All  night  long,"  said  he,  "  these  good  citi- 
zen volunteers  will  be  firing  ^'ews  de  joye  for 
their  victory  over  O'More's  bog-hovel.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  let  me  be  out  of  hearing  of 
them,  quiet  in  yonder  woods." 

"  But  the  family  of  the  proud  Irish  rebel  will 
be  any  thing  but  kind  toward  a  wounded  officer 
of  Her  Majesty,"  urged  the  kind  old  Colonel. 

Willomer  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile,  but 
did  repress  it  to  add,  that  "  his  troop-servant 
was  nurse  enough  for  him." 
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Colonel of  course  acquiesced,  and  Wil- 

lomer,  followed  by  a  certain  number  of  the  dra- 
goons of  his  regiment,  turned  from  the  line  of 
march,  in  the  direction  of  Corramahon. 

It  was  not  very  distant;  Willomer  led  the  way 
without  a  guide,  exciting  some  astonishment  in 
his  red-coated  followers,  by  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  which  he  displayed,  and 
which  it  was  incomprehensible  to  them  how  he 
could  have  procured.  As  they  rode  over  the 
very  ground  where  O'More,  but  a  short  time 
since,  had  caught  the  idea  of  snatching  the  cap- 
tive Lady  Auchinlech  to  himself,  Willomer's 
anxieties  were  no  longer  directed  towards  that 
noble  dame,  but  towards  the  lovely  maiden  of 
Corramahon,  of  whom  he  was  really  enamoured, 
if  ever  woman  truly  touched  him. 

As  he  descried  the  roof  of  the  venerable  old 
mansion  in  the  grove  beneath  him,  he  began  to 
reflect,  a  thing  unusual  to  him,  on  the  views  with 
which  he  approached  it :  they  were  certainly 
not  honest — scarcely  honourable,  tliough  an 
indecision  hung  over  them,  so  as  to  satisfy  his 
conscientious  moments,  that  he  could  not  be  the 
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villain,    which    he    sometimes    meditated.      All 
this  misgiving   train  and  tone  of  thought   the 
gay  Willomer,  of  any  other  day  or  morn,  would 
have  shaken  off,  and  put  every  whisper  of  con- 
science  or  of   high    feeling  to  the  rout,  by  a 
quotation  from  Rochefoucault  or  Farqhuar,  or 
De  Grammont:  but  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
he   had    suffered    two    discomfitures :    he    was 
wounded  too,  slightly    but    painfully ;    he   was 
weak,  low-spirited,  nervous  also,  for  he  fancied 
that    fortune    had    declared   against   him,    not 
capriciously,  but  in  retributive  justice  for  his 
insidious  and  unworthy  plans.     An  incredible 
weakness,  this,  for  his  age,  his  years,  and  his 
profession  ;  '  tis,  however,  but  what  the  boldest 
of  us  in  all  ages  have  been  subject  to,  and  what 
the  light-hearted  and  ignorant  man  of  the  world, 
above  all  others,  falls  into  when  deprived  of  the 
buoyancy  of  his  natural  spirits,  and  left  to  float 
upon  his  small  stock  of  good  sense.      No  one  is 
so  hippish  as  the  wit  or  the  buffoon. 

He  literally  loved  Rachel  O'Mahon,  how- 
ever, as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  the  sentiment ; 
and  this  inspired  him  with  ever-recurring  bursts 
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and  qualms  of  generous  thought,  which  did  not 
at  all  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  a  gay  gen- 
tleman of  that  day,  and  which,  causing  him  a 
vast  deal  of  uneasiness,  it  required  all  the 
raillery  of  his  friends  and  his  own,  all  their  good 
examples,  and  all  the  dire  and  selfish  thought- 
lessness of  a  regimental  life, — I  cannot  call  mess 
and  parade  a  military  one, — to  keep  down. 
Even  at  present  the  spirit  of  good  and  evil 
fought  within  him,  and  neither  could  gain  the 
ascendancy.  It  was  necessary,  as  usual,  to  still 
the  combatants,  and  defer  to  decide  betwixt  them, 
thus  leaving  chance  to  guide  events,  and  so  take 
much  of  the  responsibility  upon  itself.  Such 
is  the  favourite  path,  such  the  usual  moral 
sophism  of  the  weak  and  the  bad  mind. 

Meantime  the  party  of  troops  approached 
the  house,  and  some  few  kept  at  different  points 
around,  whilst  the  rest,  with  their  commander, 
rode  into  the  court.  There  was  a  bustle  within, 
as  if  preparing  for  defence.  The  troopers  dis- 
mounted hastily  to  take  possession  of  the  ever- 
open  door,  and  were  met  in  the  threshold  by  the 
chief  force  of  the  attacked  fortress,  consisting  of 
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old  Shulah  alone,  formidable,  armed  with  more 
than  one  kitchen  utensil.  The  soldiers,  how- 
ever brave,  certainly  shrunk  from  spit  and  flesh- 
fork  in  the  hands  of  an  old  woman,  and  Shulah 
might  have  the  honour  of  driving  the  enemy 
from  the  breach,  and  shutting  the  door  in  their 
faces,  the  utmost  triumph  she  meditated,  had 
not  the  bland  salutation  of  Willomer  reached 
her. 

"  What,  my  old  friend.  Mistress  Ursula,  to 
offer  a  spit's  point,  instead  of  a  spit's  burden, 
to  an  old  friend,  and  on  Corramahon  threshold 
too !" 

This  did  not  ail  allay  Shulah's  warlike  and 
angry  determination,  until  she  looked  at  Wil- 
lomer, pale,  with  his  arm  bound  up,  and  indeed 
no  longer  himself. 

"  Hullabaloo!""  exclaimed  the  old  woman  in 
a  term  that  I  shall  not  translate, — "  by  the 
powers,  it 's  baten  ye  've  been  !  and  it 's  myself 
that 's  glad  of  it.  Ulick  O'More  for  ever  !  And 
he's  give  you  your  skin-fulls  of  broken  bones. 
Troth  then,  you  're  welcome,  as  poor  baten 
divils,  or  the  misfortunatc,    C (save   and 
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help  'em  !)  ever  was  to  Corramahon.  Come  in, 
agra !  You  shall  have  the  best  of  the  noggin, 
and  the  trencher,  and  the  fire-side,  and  if  that 
won't  cure  you,  what  will?" 

The  way  thus  opened,  the  dragoons  entered, 
a  part  of  them  taking  possession  of  the  kitchen, 
not  a  little  pleased  at  Shulah's  hospitality,  while 
they  understood  her  tongue  too  little  to  compre- 
hend the  reason  of  it.  The  rest  proceeded  to 
stable  their  steeds  in  the  spacious  outhouses  that 
surrounded  the  bawn.  Willomer  himself  took 
another  direction,  and  started  upon  the  Aireach 
slumbering  in  his  chair,  tended  by  Rachel,  who, 
with  a  glance  now  and  then  reverted  towards  her 
father,  was  seeking  to  catch  or  learn  the  cause 
of  the  bustle  without.  She  started  upon  be- 
holding Willomer,  but  uttered  a  far  louder  and 
more  painful  exclamation  on  observing  his  al- 
tered appearance. 

The  lovers  had  separated  ere  the  Aireach 
could  shake  off  his  lethargic  slumber. 

•'  Who,  what  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  'tis 
vain,  Ulick,  "'tis  useless,  to  goad  me.  I  am  old 
in  body,  old  in  will ;  the  last  of  the  O'Mahons 
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is  dead,  even  whilst  he  Hves.  Go  thy  ways ; 
light  if  you  will,  or  lie  in  your  cave;  there  is  no 
good  fortune  for  Ireland  in  the  book  of  fate. 
Ha  !  head  of  me,  I  am  mistaken  !  'tis  an  officer 
armed.  Sir,  I  am  your  prisoner — take  me  and 
my  lands  ;  bind  me,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
Saxon ; — but  spare  my  daughter.  I  forgive 
all  but  him  who  harms  her.  I  keep  my  curse, 
a  father's  curse  for  that." 

"  You  dream,  father.  This  is  Major  Wil- 
lomer,  our  ancient  acquaintance,  who  hath  eaten 
and  drank  with  us.     You  are  no  prisoner." 

"  I  would  your  assertion  was  true,  Rachel,' 
said  Willomer  ;  "  but  your  father  has  divined 
the   fact.     All  that   Corramahon   contains   are 
prisoners." 
"  To  you." 

"  To  the  Queen's  order." 
"  Alas  !  you  then  are  our  gaoler  ?*" 
"  Would  you  have  a  harsher  one  ?  Why,  I 
sought  the  office,  begged  for  it,  intrigued  for 
it.  Knowing  that  Corramahon  was  to  be 
occupied  by  troops,  I  obtained  the  command, 
lest  some  rude  subaltern  should  have  come  to 
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intrude  here,  or  some  careless  one,  who  would 
have  turned  the  house  into  free  quarters." 

"  'Twas  kind,  Sir,  "'twas  considerate,  if  meant 
so,"  said  the  Aireach,  "  But  God  knows  the 
heart  of  the  English  stranger,  if  it  be  capable 
of  aught,  save  perfidy." 

"  Nay,  father,  these  are  old-world,  and  un- 
just ideas.     I  am  sure — " 

"  Your  father  has  had  reason  for  them, 
young  lady,  in  his  unprosperous  life.  He  has 
a  right  to  entertain  them,  and  /  no  desire 
greater  than  to  disprove  them." 

"  Your  paleness — this  bound  up  arm — 
whence  comes  it  ?"  asked  Rachel. 

"  We  have  been  destroying  O'More's  den 
this  morning,  and  as  the  rogue  showed  some 
little  fight,  I  got  a  scratch,  and  something  more 
serious.  It  was  impossible  to  catch  the  out- 
law— the  fellow  has  wings,  at  least  in  his  own 
bogs  and  wilds,  and  he  escaped,  with  not  many 
of  his  gang,  however." 

Rachel  had  run  for  Shulah,  who  was  the  me- 
dical personage  of  the  household,  to  come  and 
exert  her  skill  upon  Willomer's  arm. 
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The  Aireach  exclaimed,  "  And  my  son,  Sir 
Englishman,  my  son,  was  he  not  in  this  fight  ?" 

"  For  your  consolation.  Sir,  I  can  say,  he 
was  not.  I  saw  him,  for  methinks  it  was  he, 
escorting  a  lady,  and  with  good  speed."" 

"  A  lady  !  whom,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  and 
whither  ?  " 

"  Your  sister  Susan,  Aireach,  the  Lady 
Auchinlech,  whom  O'More  had  possession  of, 
and  whom  my  old  acquaintance.  Garret  O'Ma- 
hon,  hath  joined  fates  with  ;  for  some  of  our 
troopers  followed  them  far,  and  saw  them 
turn  southward  from  0''More''s  country.  They 
were  bound,  I  '11  be  sworn,  for  Waterford  and 
France." 

"  Heaven  speed  thee,  my  son  !  Fair  winds 
bear  thee !  'Tis  a  father's  prayer  to  see  thee 
no  more  in  this  ill-fated  land." 

Even  Willomer  was  touched  at  the  old  man's 
sorrow,  who  had  no  time  to  regret  that  his 
only  son  had  not  bidden  him  adieu  ;  and  the 
pity  of  the  English  officer  was  increased  from 
knowing  the  utter  worthlessness  of  that  wretch- 
ed son.     Shulah  in   the  mean  time  had  placed 

VOL.    II.  H 
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her  patient  on  a  couch,  and  was  acting  leech, 
under  Willomer's  control  however,  who  would 
hear  of  no  remedy  either  torturing  or  complex  ; 
and  Shulah  had  great  faith  in  both. 

Ignatius  in  the  meantime  could  not  com- 
prehend the  fantastic  ubiquity  of  Lady  Auchin- 
lech,  now  guarded  by  Roger  O^Mahon  in  her 
flight,  now  a  prisoner  to  the  Williamites,  the 
next  moment  in  the  power  of  O'More,  and  then 
flying  with  Garret.  Willomer,  however,  ex- 
plained the  chief  source  of  wonder  by  giving 
an  accoimt  of  the  scene  at  Master  Whittle's,  of 
which  he  did  not  altogether  conceal  his  own 
share  from  his  present  hearers.  He  confessed 
to  have  himself  found  means  of  ingress  to  the 
house  of  Whittle,  and  to  have  offered  escape 
to  the  prisoners,  which  Roger  O'Mahon,  by 
some  unaccountable  obstinac}',  would  not  take 
advantage  of.  O'More  lurking  near,  as  the 
officer  very  trul}-  told,  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  preparations,  and  of  the  open  that  he  found, 
to  bear  off"  the  lady  to  his  den.  From  Willomer's 
account  it  would  appear,  althougli  it  was  not 
expressly  put  forward,  that  friendshij)  for   the 
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uncle  of  Kachel  was  the  only  motive  of  his 
night-attempt  upon  the  abode  of  the  Carlow 
magistrate. 

"  My  poor  brother,"  said  Ignatius,  "  with 
his  high,  his  soldier-like  views  of  honour,  de- 
termines to  meet  his  enemies  ;  as  if  a  William- 
ite  court  and  judge  presented  a  fair  field ! 
Alas  !  how  will  he  be  mistaken  ?  We  shall  be 
on  the  same  bench.  I  know  of  old  the  ways  of 
those  blood-hounds  of  an  unjust  law,  and  our 
innocent  words  shall  be  construed  into  accusa- 
tions of  one  another."  Ignatius  gave  way  to  his 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  then  burst  forth: — 
*'  What  a  vain,  light-headed,  and  light-hearted 
savage  is  Ulick  O'More  !  the  morning  coming  as 
my  daughter's  suitor,  the  eve  bringing  ruder 
homage  to  our  friend,  the  noble  widow  of  the 
envoy,  and  all  the  time  a  piice  upon  his  head." 

Willomer  here  learned  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  Rapparee  had  been  doubly  his  rival ;  and 
his  imperfect  or  baffled  vengeance  stung  him  the 
more. 

"  But  'tis  the  mode  of  the  day,  caught  up 
from  our  dear  rulers,  the  English,  to  be  fickle 
H  % 
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to  woman;  and  the  very  barbarians  of  the  wilds 
have  learned  it.  Ye  import  vanity  and  vice  to 
occupy  and  corrupt  us,  Sir  Stranger,  whilst  ye 
bring  tyranny  and  chains  to  load  us  with.  Just 
similar  is  your  way  of  traffic  to  all  rude  lands, 
as  mariners  tell  us.  You  stretch  forth  toys  and 
beads  to  the  wondering  savage,  whilst  you  hold 
your  weapons  with  the  other  to  awe  or  slay  him." 

Willomer  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  con- 
duct had  been  pretty  much  the  counterpart  of 
that  of  Ulick,  which  thus  called  down  the 
peevish  censure  of  the  Aireach — far  more  crimi- 
nal, indeed,  than  the  Rapparee's  impetuously 
followed  whims.  He  was  obliged  to  parry  as 
gently  as  he  might  the  attacks  of  his  host  and 
prisoner,  both  upon  his  English  birth  and  feel- 
ings, and  upon  his  necessary  worthlessness  as  a 
gay  gallant  of  the  day.  A  witticism  or  good- 
humoured  denial  was  all  the  resistance  he  made  ; 
and  both  Rachel  and  her  father  gave  him  credit 
for  his  forbearance. 

Shulah  could  not  proceed  so  amicably  with 
her  guests,  whom  she  began  soon  to  think  far 
too  numerous.     The  quantity  of  fat  bacon  that 
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disappeared  from  before  them  was  quite  awful, 
quite  out  of  proportion  with  what  would  have 
satisfied  economical  native  stomachs ;  and 
Shulah,  who  looked  with  a  housewife''s  eye  to 
O'Mahon's  interest,  began  to  tremble  for  the 
goodly  store  of  ham  and  flitch  that  adorned  the 
rafters  of  her  kitchen.  The  fellows  too  laughed 
and  talked  like  conquerors  ;  and  Shulah,  who 
made  divers  unsuccessful  attempts  at  compre- 
hending their  English  provincial  twang  and 
buUisms,  vowed  at  length  to  Saint  Patrick, 
"  that  the  Englishers  were  far  worse  brogueneers 
ten  million  times," — Irish  arithmetic  deals  in  no 
numbers  less  than  thousands  and  millions, — 
"  nor  the  Connauglit  men."  Shulah 's  discon- 
tent soon  made  an  appeal  to  her  master,  and 
this  revealed  to  her  the  truth,  that  the  guests 
whom,  in  kindness  of  heart,  she  welcomed,  were 
no  other  than  the  gaolers  of  the  family,  the 
proof  of  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  armed  sen- 
tinel, who  always  paced  the  bawn.  Thus  war 
was  commenced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house- 
hold, as  peace  and  confidence  reigned  in  the 
upper  betwixt  the  guard  and  the  guarded. 
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Days  rolled  past  in  this   state  of  things,  the 
Aireach  resting  in  his  lethargy,  from  which  the 
kindness    as  well  as   the   designs  of  Willomer 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  aroused.     Thus  the 
officer  kept  his  troops  in   strict  subordination ; 
obtained  provision  for  them  from  the  town,  des- 
pite the  order  he  received  to  live  upon  the  rebel 
O'Mahon ;   and    even    the    legal    processes  on 
paper,  which   from  time  to  time  arrived  or  were 
served,  as  the  term  is,  at  Corramahon,  were  not 
allowed  to  reach  Ignatius,  lest  they  might  rouse 
him  to  fiercer  bursts  of  indignation  than  those 
which  he  habitually  vented.     These  had  influ- 
ence upon  Rachel,  and  indisposed  her  to  all  the 
tenderness  of  the   English   officer :     they   were 
therefore  to  be  avoided.     To  her  it  was  repre- 
sented  that    the   thick-comins^    citations   would 
but  injure   the  health    of  Ignatius  :   they  were 
therefore  with  her  consent  dispatched   to  Roger 
CMahon,  retained  in  Carlow  prison,  or  to  the 
courageous  man  of  law,  who  managed  the  af- 
fairs and  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  de- 
voted family  of  Corramahon. 
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Willomer  had  thus  all  the  scope  that  he  could 
have  wished  for  his  designs  upon  Rachel-  No 
friend  was  near  to  warn,  to  guard,  to  interfere. 
All  were  scattered,  all  aloof ;  and  her  only  pa- 
i-ent  was  for  the  most  part  sunk  into  the  stupor 
which  precedes  the  dissolution  of  a  weak  and 
over-exhausted  frame.  The  girl  herself  was 
untaught;  she  had  known  no  mother"*s  tend- 
ing, and  had  stored  in  her  memory  no  precepts 
that  time  and  their  justice,  and  the  mouth  which 
delivered  them,  might  hallow.  Religious  in- 
struction too  was  wanting;  that  had  not  come 
to  supply  the  want  of  all  others.  The  law 
frighted  from  the  land  every  minister  of  the  na- 
tional worship,  and  forbid  the  perpetration  of 
instruction  by  them  under  pain  of  death.  Ig- 
natius could  never  supply  all  these  wants.  He 
early  sunk  in  the  self-abandonment  that  marked 
the  individual  Irish  Catholic  of  that  day,  as 
well  as  it  marked  the  collected  mass.  All  tend- 
ed to  ruin,  all  was  forced  to  degenerate  under 
the  iron  code  that  pressed  on  them.  The  Irish- 
man was  shut  up  to  himself;  commerce,  social 
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or  intellectual,  was  denied  him;  nay,  even  that 
of  honest  gain  and  livelihood  was  taken  from 
him. 

"  The  herd  is  condemned  to  rot  in  the  pas- 
ture, the  child  in  his  father's  hall.  Like  the 
plague  of  Egypt,  the  laws  made  by  the  English 
for  the  Irish  fall  both  on  man  and  beast." 

So  complained  an  Irish  writer  of  the  time, 
alluding  at  once  with  a  strange  but  not  infehci- 
tous  combination  to  the  law  for  preventing  the 
exportation  of  Irish  cattle,  and  to  that  for  pre- 
venting the  education  of  the  young  Irish  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

The  "  child  rotting  in  his  father's  hall,"  was 
not  exaggerated,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  conduct 
of  Garret  O'Mahon, — a  conduct  of  which  the 
private  history  of  that  day  offers  numerous 
examples.  And  his  sister  Rachel  was  equally 
abandoned  to  the  insidiousness  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  unarmed  but  by  native  modesty  and 
a  sense  of  pride.  The  insolent  approach  of  the 
seducer  she  no  doubt  had  spurned ;  but  the 
wily  arts  of  assailing  womanhood,  which  formed 
the  most  prized  science  and  accomplishment  of 
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the  day, — of  these  she  was  ignorant ;  against 
these,  as  they  came  in  honourable  guise,  she  was 
not  prepared.  Nor  knew  she  how  to  discern  in 
the  peculiar  language  or  waverings  of  a  lover 
the  yet  hidden  proof  that  his  heart  was  false 
and  his  views  dishonourable. 

The  gloom  which  circumstances  flung  over 
Rachel  most  annoyed  Willomer,  and  counter- 
acted his  attempts  at  persuasion.  There 
is  a  solidity  of  mind  accompanying  sorrow 
that  renders  it  acute,  that  arms  it,  and  that 
makes  the  deceiver,  the  trifler,  or  the  false  one 
shrink.  Willomer  had  rather  have  seen  the 
light-hearted,  vain,  capricious  girl  whom  first 
he  knew,  and  first  was  taken  by.  Not  that  she 
was  less  fascinating  to  him,  surrounded  by  the 
interest  of  fihal  sorrow  and  feeling;  but  as  he 
was  compelled  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  wear 
the  same  feelings  and  thoughts,  or  feign  them, 
these  constrained  liim,  and  even  wrought  com- 
jjunction  in  him,  which  at  times  threatened  to 
deliver  up  him  into  her  power,  rather  than  her 
into  his,  Such  a  conclusion  shocked  him  exces- 
sively, as  the  most  dreadful  of  all  chances  :  it 
H  5 
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would  ruin  his  character  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
belie  all  his  boasts,  expose  hira  to  everlasting 
ridicule.  Vanity,  in  short,  had  so  encircled  him, 
that  to  be  honest  was  impossible. 

"  Whither  have  all  your  spirits  fled,  my 
pretty  Rachel  ?  They  used  to  be  so  buoy- 
ant." 

*'  Fled  with  the  peace  of  home,  with  tlie  last 
gleam  of  good  fortune." 

"  Nay,  but  the  threatened  storm  may  blow 
over;  Sir  Christopher  himself,  I  am  assured, 
relents,  and  will  intercede  with  Government. 
Your  brother  is  safe,  your  uncle  with  scarcely 
a  crime  to  his  charge ;  your  father  escapes 
from  painful  thoughts  in  a  seasonable  lethargy, 
that  good  fortune  may  dissipate,  like  a  rising 
sun." 

"  But  did  fortune  ever  so  smile  in  all  these 
•ways,  could  you,  Willomer,  expect  me  to  be 
gay — or  do  you  hope,  or  can  you  wish  ever 
to  see  mc  again  the  thoughtless  girl  ?'' 

"  And  why  not .''  These  clouds,  that  I  spoke 
of,  blown    over,    have  you   not   all    causes    of 
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happiness  ?  Are  you  not  beloved  ?  Do  you 
not  love  ?" 

"  True,"  said  Rachel,  looking  down  ;  "  but 
that  is  such  a  serious  kind  of  happiness,  that 
even  were  its  hopes  made  sure,  I  think  I 
should  wear  the  mien  of  almost  sadness  still." 

"  What  a  promise  of  dolefulness !  Now 
with  me,  'tis  strange,  thoughts  of  thee  have  a 
most  contrary  effect.  I  could  play  the  fool 
with  over-mirth,  fly  almost,  if  imagination  could 
give  me  wings,  or  '  pluck  bright  honour  from 
the  pale-faced  moon,'  with  a  most  '  easy 
leap.' " 

"  Whence  come,  then,  Willomer,  all  those 
sentiments  you  whisper,  those  railings  against  the 
world,  those  praises  of  retirement,  where  hearts 
are  united  in  freedom  ;  and  all  the  pictures 
of  happy  love,  that  you  draw  ?  surely  they  are 
not  gay.  Do  you  not  place  them  rather  in  the 
sombre  shade .''" 

"  Ha  !"  and  Willomer  vented  what  was 
half  ejaculation,  half  laugii.  "  See  the  contra- 
dictoriness  of   our  nature  !    I,    whose   life   has 
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been  in  the  world,  whose  principle  has  been 
gaiety,  build  my  ideal  bower  of  bliss  in  soft 
retirement,  removed  from  the  hum,  the  envy, 
the  pestering  passions,  the  prejudices  and 
turmoil  of  the  world.  Thou,  whose  few  years 
have  been  spent  in  retirement,  nvirtured  in 
sentiment,  and  whose  sensibilities  and  feelings, 
put  forth  and  cherished  here  in  solitude,  would 
be  rudely  checked  and  hurted  in  the  world, 
yet  there^  in  the  very  midst  of  its  throng,  in 
the  blaze  of  admiration  and  gaiety  and  noisy 
joy,  there  you  build  your  castle.  Have  I 
caught  you, — have  I  penetrated  your  thoughts, 
young  Mistress?  Nay,  'tis  vain  to  deny,  I 
see  it." 

"  And  I  do  not  deny,"  said  Rachel,  "  since 
you  charge  me  with  it,  with  what  I  have  of 
hope  and  curiosity  1  look  world  wards." 

"  Whilst  I,  who  have  known  its  hollowness, 
look  to  the  cottage  and  grove." 

*'  But  I  would  form  the  conclusion  for  my- 
self, and  then  no  misgivings  would  come  to 
discontent  me." 

"  I  would  forsake  all  for  thee,  Rachel." 
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'*  When  you  find  all  worthless." 

"  She  is  sharp-witted,"  said  Willomer  to  him- 
self, "  and  I  must  press  this  argument  no  fur- 
ther, lest  I  awaken  suspicions  that  I  preach 
against  the  world  and  its  prejudices  with  a 
view  to  our  setting  aside  prejudices  or  laws 
at  nought.  But  I  have  l)een  on  the  wrong  scent, 
labouring  to  undermine  principle  where  there 
is  none  ;  and  to  sophisticate  feeling,  where 
good  sense  is  too  strong  to  permit  it.  She  is 
vain,  proud,  and  desires  to  shine.  Her  affec- 
tion has  thus  its  dross  mingled  with  its  gold,  as 
mine  has.  Here  the  tongue  will  never  effect  the 
conquest ;  artifice  or  trick  must  aid.  But  is 
this  right.''  though  in  love,  as  in  war,  all  strata- 
gems are  sanctioned — by  success." 

At  other  times,  the  suitor  would  act  the 
.sentimental  and  the  impassioned,  and  in  these 
Rachel  joined  with  full  enthusiasm.  Her  dis- 
cernment was  not  then  awakened,  as  it  was  when 
Willomer  apyjroachcd  her  with  false  reasoning, 
or  in.sidious  colouring  of  things.  She  was  not 
experienced  enough  to  perceive  that  the  ardour 
of  her  lover  was  not  the  true;  that  it  was  exag- 
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gerated  ;  eloquent  sometimes  in  language,  but 
never  in  silence, — so  inconsistent  too,  seemingly, 
in  its  views  and  wishes,  that  such  could  not 
proceed  from  one  all-occupying  sentiment,  but 
were  each  evidently  feio-ned  and  brought  forth 
for  the  occasion  and  the  immediate  effect.  Wil- 
lomer  loved  to  quote  Dryden  ;  and  the  extra- 
vagant and  false  heat  of  the  bard,  and  his  "  Al- 
manzors,"  suited  his  passion.  Rachel  loved 
poetry ;  it  was  new  to  her.  What  other  lan- 
guage then  can  express  the  train  and  extrava- 
gance of  thought  ? 

In  the  character  of  Willomer,  as  here  sketched, 
rather  the  worst  qualities  of  the  gay  man  of 
that  day  have  been  delineated  ;  and  these  cer- 
tainly were  most  prominent.  To  be  a  woman- 
killer  was  the  first  requisite  for  fashion.  The 
next  was,  to  be  possessed  of  wit,  and  conse- 
quently of  taste,  of  information,  and  to  be  mas- 
ter of  a  certain  circle  of  light  and  elegant 
studies.  Willomer  was  wanting  in  none  of 
these;  and  if  they  rendered  him  the  more  dan- 
gerous, they  made  him  the  more  sensible  and 
agreeable  companion.     He    knew    of  and   pos- 
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sessed  the  early  works  of  Pope,  that  young 
and  promising  poet,  of  whom  rumours  already 
ran  in  the  coffee-houses  :  and  the  English 
gallant  had  actually  brought  from  England 
during  his  last  trip,  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock," 
that  charming  poem,  in  which  the  vanity  of  wo- 
mankind is  at  once  immortalized,  and  visited 
with  so  fine  an  irony,  that  no  flattery  could  be 
more  intoxicating  to  them.  ^Vith  such  topics 
and  occupations  did  he  beset  the  mind  of 
Rachel,  introducing  her  to  new  ideas,  new 
pleasures,  whilst  she  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a 
being  of  stamp  and  clay  superior  to  what  her 
rude  country  produced. 

Despite  of  all  this  mastery  acquired,  Willo- 
mer  could  not  overcome  the  pure,  and  true 
good  sense  of  Rachel  by  any  of  his  sophisms. 
Her  pride,  the  acquired  pride  of  birth,  and 
innate  pride  of  nature,  served  her  as  noble  in- 
stincts, pointing  too  directly  to  wiiat  was  riglit 
and  honourable,  to  admit  of  her  sinking  into  the 
certain  views  of  "  Gods  and  things  and  men," 
that  at  times  he  would  have  her.  And  slie, 
tliough  she  withheld  conviction,  entertained  no 
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suspicion,  deeming  such  arguments  to  be  merely 
plays  of  intellect,  and  pursuits  akin  to  the  rea- 
sonings of  taste  and  criticism,  which  the  perusal 
of  verse,  or  the  sight  of  Nature,  were  apt  to  excite 
betwixt  them.  The  means,  in  fact,  which  Wil- 
lomer  had  put  in  practice  to  degrade  the  mind 
of  the  artless  girl,  had,  on  the  contrary,  commu- 
nicated to  it  new  dignity  and  force. 

It  was  reported,  in  the  mean  time,  amongst 
the  officers  in  garrison,  that  troops  were  to  be 
called  from  Ireland  to  England.  The  Queen's 
death  was  thought  not  distant  ;  and  there  were 
fears  of  a  rebellion,  of  a  struggle — England,  in 
fine,  offered  more  symptoms  of  fever  than  even 
Ireland,  which  had  been  too  well  physicked  and 
bled  to  admit  of  the  same.  Morley  sent  off 
word  to  his  friend  the  Major  at  Corramahon, 
who  wrote  in  answer: —  , 

"  Your  tidings  are  welcome,  Morley.  I  am 
sick  of  ruralizing,  as  ever  I  was  of  recruiting  ; 
and  not  from  satiety,  which  I  feci  nought  of, 
except  touching  the  sight,  I  was  going  to  say, 
of  green  fields,  but  I  may  truly  say,  of  a  closed 
sick-room,    and    no    sweet-seeming    farm-coiu't. 
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Recruiting!  vvhy,  'tis  paradise  to  this — there  is 
more  true  game  to  be  had  in  your  smallest 
town  than  here,  and  with  one-tenth  part  of  the 
beating, 

" on  the  chit ;   I  am  almost  sick  of  the 

pursuit.  A  dozen  of  fine  ladies  would  have 
given  less  trouble.  Those  who  know  the  world, 
let  you  have  your  answer  or  divine  it,  one  way 
or  other,  in  some  trifling  space ;  but  she  knows 
nought  under  heaven,  save  what  is  in  her  mirror 
and  her  imagination.  How  she  reasons  !  She  had 
made  as  great  a  reasoner  as  the  Spectator — and 
as  to  love,  I  have  knelt  every  way — '  and  have 
not  pleased  her  ?■*  ask  you  in  surprise. — 'Sdeath, 
man  !  I  have  pleased  her,  rapt,  fascinated, 
mystified  her;  raised  her  to  the  seventh  heaven 
of  Platonic  nonsense — but  nothing  comes  of  it. 
She  is  so  susceptible,  so  proud,  so  delicate,  so 
lovely,  that  I  actually  stand  in  awe  of  her, 
and  shall  in  some  weak  moment  sacrifice  myself 
at  her  feet  without  thy  aid  and  counsel. 

"  I  must  run  to  the  old  stratagem.  'Tis  com- 
mon-place, mean,  wrong,  if  you  will — I  never 
thought  to  be  compelled  to  stoop  to  it — but  what 
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to  do  ? — abandon  tlie  game  after  such  a  pursuit  ? 
— no — I  must  have  the  old,  damned,  stage-trick 
of  a  mock  parson,  Morley.     And  then  —  why 
I  can  always  make  her  amends,  you  know,  and 
it  leaves  me  free.     But  it  must  be  artfully  ma- 
naged ;  nothing  slovenly,  no  rent  in  the  surplice 
for  the  cloven-foot  to  come  through,  for  she  is 
keen-eyed  as  Lucifer.      And  what  necessitates 
the    measure,    as  well  as    hastens,    is    the    stir- 
ring news   you    send    me  ?     Are    we     to   have 
the    Stuarts    back  ?      Nothing    would    surprise 
me ;  for  never,  surely,  was  an  aristocrac}^  more 
rotten  and  be-perjured,  every  way,  than  ours, 
nor   yet    one   more    capable    of    great    things. 
Greatness  !  such  are  thy  tools  ! 

"  Adieu." 

Such  was  the  communication  of  Major  Wil- 
lomer  to  his  confidant,  at  the  very  time  that 
his  language  changed  towards  the  daughter  of 
O'Muhon.  He  quitted  the  vague,  the  jugu- 
mentation,  the  impassioned  trifling,  tliat  had 
hitherto  been  his  converse,  and  at  once  began 
to  propose  and  press  the  step  of  a  secret  union. 
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A  public  one  would  have  been  at  the  moment 
impracticable.  On  her  part  it  would  anger  her 
father,  perhaps  to  death  ;  and  he  had  also  rea- 
sons of  prudence  to  assign.  But  why  precipitate 
it .''  The  regiment  was  about  to  be  ordered 
for.  This  alarmed  Rachel's  fears.  The  bond 
once  sealed,  separation  would  at  least  be  sup- 
ported by  mutual  confidence.  But  why  dwell 
on  scenes  and  arguments  so  oft  occurring  both 
on  page  and  in  life  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Meantime  the  law  did  not  slack  in  its  pur- 
suit of  the  0''Mahons.  Every  form  was  gone 
through,  every  warning  given.  Ignatius  O'Ma- 
hon  himself  was  declared  by  a  medical  gentle- 
man incapable  of  responding,  or  of  being  moved 
from  Corramahon.  He  was  represented  as  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  Willomer  had  not  been 
a  little  instrumental  in  procuring  the  document, 
which  thus  saved  his  host  from  the  town-pri- 
son, and  which  left  him  and  his  daughter  under 
Willomer's  own  guardianship  at  Corramahon. 
Certain  commissioners,  however,  came  out  to 
him,  and  no  doubt  all  tlie  ceremonies  and 
circumstances  necessary  to  legal  exactness  were 
gone  through. 

Proofs  were   abundant  of  the  divers  crimes 
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alleged  against  the  family.     The]  conversion  of 
Garret  O'Mahon  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
his  subsequent  relapse,  rendered  him  incapable 
of  inheiiting  or  possessing  lands  in  the  country  ; 
and  there  was  somewhat  more  criminal  proved 
in   his  connection  with  the  Rapparee  O'More, 
that  rendered  his  flight  prudent,  and  his  out- 
lawry inevitable.     The  accusation   against   Ig- 
natius and  Roger,  was  their  having  abetted  and 
produced  this  relapse  on  the  part  of  their  son 
and  nephew.     For  this  act  of  parental  and  na- 
tural influence — the  crime,  and  its  being  con- 
sidered such,  instantly  transports  one  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  Church  of  the  East,  to  the  coun- 
tries   where   Islamism  prevails,  and   where  the 
bigot  Mahometan  punishes  the  act  of  differing 
with  him  after  having  once  agreed   with   him, 
with  death — for  this  supposed  act,  the  brothers, 
if  found  guilty  of  it,  were  to  incur  the  penalties 
of  premunire,  before  explained,  their  lands  for- 
feited, their  persons  outlawed,  &c.     Lest,  how- 
ever, this  should  fail,   a  charge  of  conspiracy 
and  treason  was  got  up.     The  midnight  mass 
of  the  Hermit's  Well  was  asserted  to  be,  and 
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indeed  proved  unfortunately,  in  a  degree,  to  have 
been  a  treasonable  meeting,  though  the  Avretch- 
ed  emissary,  who  spoke  from  the  altar  with  the 
friar  and  one  or  two  others,  could  alone  be  said 
to  participate  in  the  treasonable  thought.  The 
Rapparee's  audacity  and  attempt  was  coupled 
with  this, — his  visits  to  Corramahon  known, — 
the  presence  of  Garret  in  his  band  equally 
notorious,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances 
were  carefully  collected  to  damn  with  over- 
whelming evidence  the  last  remnant  of  the  old 
and  obnoxious  house  of  O'Mahon. 

Roger's  refusal  to  escape  told,  however,  in 
his  favour ;  and,  what  had  great  influence  in 
directing  the  course  of  justice  into  a  fairer 
channel,  the  Knight  of  Palestine  declared  him- 
self rather  in  favour  of  the  O'Mahons;  thus,  un- 
like his  countrymen  of  the  same  race  and  rank, 
waiving  all  thoughts  of  sweeping  vengeance, 
which,  however  seeming  absurd,  ai'e  most  pre- 
valent. The  first  step  of  bigotry  is  to  consider 
a  body  of  men,  united  by  the  tie  of  common  re- 
ligion, in  the  light  of  a  savage  tribe  ;  and  then 
concluding,  in  a  spirit  similarly  savage,  that  the 
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wrong  committed  by  one,  is  imputable  to  the 
body,  as  much  as  to  the  individual.  Thus,  if 
the  toe  of  the  Irish  peasant  treads  on  the  kibe 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  courtier,  it  is  owing  to  his 
opinion  upon  transubstantiation,  the  Pope,  and 
indulgences,  more  than  to  ought  else. 

Meantime  the  legal  attempt  to  deprive  the 
O'Mahons  of  their  last  nook  of  territory,  raised 
a  sensation  in  the  country,  that  really  did  look 
threatening.  Louder  thereon  grew  the  instances 
of  the  ultra  party  to  make  an  example, — of  the 
moderate  to  forbear.  In  this  crisis  the  proceed- 
ings were  staid  by  an  express  order  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  that  the  brother  of  O'Mahon 
should  be  sent  up  to  the  Castle  of  Dublin. 
His  foes  and  friends  were  both  deliirhtcd  at 
this  :  the  one  opining  the  cause  to  be  the  dis- 
covery of  more  serious  treason,  of  more  extend- 
ed conspiracy  ;  others  hoping  better  things  from 
the  mild  character  of  the  Viceroy. 

The  most  cruel  privations  that  Chef  O'Ma- 
hon  suffered,  was  the  being  separated  from  his 
brother  in  their  common  difficulties.  He  was 
himself,  since  the  rescue  of  Lady  Auchinlech, 
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guarded  like  a  state  prisoner  of  mighty  impor- 
tance ;  and  although  he  had  shown  a  manifest 
reluctance  to  escape,  the  gaoler  at  least  sus- 
pected him  the  more,  and  they  certainly  in  this 
were  joined  by  the  hot  Williamites,  the  Orange- 
men of  the  day.  He  had  expected,  however, 
that  Ignatius  in  this  crisis  w^ould  have  at 
length  put  forth  some  activity ;  and  that,  by 
some  means  or  other,  he  would  have  con- 
trived to  visit  him  in  his  prison.  But  this 
was  really  beyond  the  power  of  the  Aireach, 
who  was  fast  escaping  from  his  enemies,  and 
sinking  into  that  lethargy,  by  which  death  is 
not  unhappily  preceded  in  overgrown  and  indo- 
lent subjects. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  that  time 
was,  as  has  been  no  doubt  before  mentioned, 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbur}^  a  mild,  amiable,  and 
even  a  timid  character.  He  is  one  of  those 
many  great  men  amongst  us,  who,  if  he  had  not 
inherited  consideration,  would  certainl}-  never 
have  achieved  it.  His  timidity  and  political 
bashfulness,  those  very  qualities  that  we  should 
think   would   render  a  personage  a  cypher   in 
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political  life,  were  precisely  those  which  pro- 
cured him  influence.  Although  calling  himself 
a  Whig,  and  acting  as  a  staunch  friend  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  great  men  who  upheld  those  prin- 
ciples. Somers  indeed  did  not  deign  to  court 
him,  but  Montagu  did,  and  received  but  fair 
and  evasive  words  in  answer.  He  was  equally 
courted  by  the  Tories,  and  even  trusted  by 
them,  as  is  evident  from  the  offices  he  held. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  united 
in  his  own  person  three  of  the  most  important 
posts  of  the  state. 

His  government  of  Ireland  was  of  course  but 
nominal.  He  was  resident  there  for  scarcely 
six  weeks  in  the  year  ;  and  the  little  that  he 
could  then  effect  in  the  way  of  moderating  or 
modifying  the  acts  of  the  governing  party, 
the  great  legal  and  church  officers,  those  prin- 
cipally who  were  Lords  Justices  in  his  absence, 
was,  the  usual  task  of  Irish  Viceroys,  working 
at  the  web  of  Penelope.  An  individual  act  of 
benevolence,  of  justice,  or  of  mercy,  was  almost 
the  only  good  that  lay  in  his  power.      And  this 
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faint  prerogative  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  fond 
of  exercising.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  liow- 
ever,  possessed  of  so  little  activity  or  applica- 
tion, that  such  opportunities  of  benevolence 
universally  escaped  him,  except  when  some 
friend  of  the  parties  found  the  means  of  ap- 
proaching him,  of  informing  him  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  exciting  his  interest  thereon. 

In  the  present  case  the  rumour,  which  at- 
tended the  persecution  of  the  O'Mahons,  might 
have  attracted  the  Viceroy's  attention.  It  threa- 
tened and  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  to  obviate  this,  it  were  best  to  remove  the 
cause.  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  about  to  sail  for 
England  instantly.  His  presence  was  required 
there,  as  the  Queen's  health  was  fast  giving  way  ; 
and  in  the  crisis  that  was  about  to  occur 
there,  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  like  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  knew  how  important  it  was  to 
leave  the  most  unruffled  tranquillity  behind  him 
in  the  sister  Isle. 

Whether  such  were  his  motives  or  not,  cer- 
tain his  dispatch  arrived  for  Chef  O'lMahon  to 
be  brought  to  Dublin.      The  prisoner  was  con- 
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veyed  thither  without  loss  of  time,  and  honour- 
ed, moreover,  with  a  lodgment  in  the  Birming- 
ham tower :  this,  still  standing  in  all  the  dingi- 
ness  of  reality  and  sombreness  of  association, 
though  degraded  to  be  the  keep  of  records, 
was  of  old  the  chosen  dungeon  for  state  pri- 
soners of  importance.  It  adjoined  the  Castle ; 
in  modern  Dublin  phrase,  stood  in  the  Lower 
Castle-yard.  And  thus  its  inmates,  removed 
from  under  the  vulgar  guardianship  of  com- 
mon authorities,  might  be  approached,  and 
questioned,  or  perhaps  disposed  of,  especially 
in  the  olden  time,  without  those  mysteries  of 
state  being  noised  or  perhaps  printed. 

Roger  O'Mahon  had  some  strange  misgiv- 
ings, when  he  found  himself  immured  in  this 
fated  tower.  All  soldier  as  he  was,  he  shrunk 
from  being  silently  disposed  of  in  the  fossee  of 
a  dungeon.  He  had  rather  have  breathed  the 
corrupt  air  of  a  more  vulgar  prison,  than  be  so 
honoured ;  but  resignation  succeeded  to  the 
last  shrug ;  and  Roger  O'Mahon  soon  slept  to 
dream  of  the  3astille,  its  fashionable  and  fearful 
places  of  lodgment. 
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On  the  morrow  he  was  led  from  his  apart- 
ment, summoned  abruptly  enough,  and  con- 
ducted by  many  a  winding  and  suspicious 
passage.  Roger  made  up  his  mind,  at  least,  for 
an  interrogatory  before  hard  legal  faces ;  he 
blessed  himself  that  the  torture  was  no  longer 
a  mode  of  cross-questioning,  and  he  summoned 
up  all  his  presence  of  mind  to  meet  insidious 
questions,  and  to  obviate  unjust  conclusions. 

Instead  of  court  and  council-chamber,  he  was 
ushered  into  a  cabinet,  wherein  sate  a  per- 
sonage of  noble  but  effeminate  expression  of 
countenance,  diminutive,  and  rendered  more 
so  by  the  large  peruque  that  surmounted  it. 
The  peruque,  however,  was  not  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  grace  as  those  powdered  and  plastered 
absurdities  that  are  in  this  day  beheld.  It  was 
of  brown  hair,  more  naturally  combed,  and 
freely  flowing :  it  framed-in  the  features,  and 
perhaps  gave  them  importance.  From  the 
place  as  well  as  from  the  personage,  CMahon 
could  not  mistake  in  whose  presence  he  stood. 

Another  figure  present  attracted  O'Mahon's 
attention.     It  was  that  of  a  commanding  female. 
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foreign  in  aspect  and  in  tongue,  not  without 
beauty.  She  leaned  on  the  table  at  which  the 
Duke  sate,  and  spoke  to  him  over  it  a  few 
words  in  ItaUan.  She  eyed  O'Mahon  as  he 
entered,  as  if  her  eyes  were  attracted  to  him  by 
surprise.  So  thought  O'Mahon  ;  another  would 
have  read  purpose  and  curiosity  in  the  glance. 
She  immediately  retired. 

Notwithstanding  the  interview  that  Roger 
O'Mahon  was  about  to  have  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  he  had  time  to  recollect  that  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  was  a  fo- 
reigner and  an  Italian.  The  story  ran,  that 
the  Duke  had  formed  an  attachment  to  her, 
but  abated  afterwards  in  his  ardour,  wavered 
in  his  intentions,  and  hastily  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  Italian  city,  in  which  she  hap- 
pened to  reside.  The  fickle  lover  did  not, 
however,  escape.  He  was  followed  by  the 
lady  and  her  brother,  overtaken  at  some  place 
in  Germany  famed  for  crowds  and  mineral 
waters,  (Spa  probably,)  and  there  compelled 
by  the  menace  of  both  to  wed  the  lady.  One 
would  willingly,  for  the  sake  of  our  country's 
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courage,  say  the  tears  in  lieu  of  the  menaces  of 
the  lady.  But  the  Duchess  proved  through 
life  a  "  Tartar,"  and  the  poor  Duke  found, 
that  in  retreating  from  the  turmoil  of  pohtics 
into  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  he  had 
mistaken  and  inverted  the  qualities  of  each  ; 
and  this  might  be  one  of  his  motives  for  re- 
curring to  political  life  again.  It  was  the 
Duchess  whom  O'Mahon,  on  entering,  had 
seen. 

The  Duke  proceeded  to  question  O'Mahon 
respecting  his  visit  to  Ireland,  its  causes,  and 
the  circumstances,  that  attended  it.  These  the 
C/«e/' detailed  fully,  and  at  some  length,  always 
asserting  that  a  wish  to  revisit  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  surviving  members  of  his  family 
was  the  only  object  of  his  coming.  As  this 
was  asserted  with  some  vehemence,  the  Duke 
smiled,  and  that  smile  was  a  source  of  huge 
perplexity  to  O'Mahon. 

"  Such,"  ejaculated  he  in  French,  it  burst- 
ing forth  involuntarily,  and  in  an  under-tone, 
"  is    ever    the   way  with    statesmen — they    see 
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treason  and  deep  design  in  all  acts,  even  the 
most  natural  and  childish  ones." 

Waiving  all  argument  of  course,  as  dignity 
is  ever  bound  to  do,  his  Grace's  unaccountable 
curiosity  and  desire  of  information  turned  to 
the  circumstances  of  0*'Mahon's  family,  of  Ig- 
natius, of  the  lands  forfeited  to  the  Burtons. 
From  the  questions  with  which  the  Viceroy 
now  and  then  interrupted  the  Chef's  recital,  it 
was  manifest  that  he  already  knew  much  of  the 
story,  and  that  he  had  heard  of  it  from  some 
other  mouth  than  that  of  public  fame  ;  for 
whilst  he  was  aware  of  many  particularities,  a 
general  and  true  view  of  events  had  not  been 
conveyed  to  him. 

"  It  has  been  sworn,"  said  the  Chef,  "  that 
at  the  mass  of  the  Hermit''s  Well,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  I  have  just  recounted  to  your 
Grace,  I  joined  with  this  Jacobite  emissary  to 
stir  up  the  people  to  insurrection.  I  assert  on 
the  contrary,  that  both  I  myself  and  the  people 
turned  away  from  his  words  and  mocked  his 
counsel." 
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"  This  is  very  well,  Sir,"  said  the  Viceroy  ; 
"  yet  at  the  same  meeting  you  were  accom- 
panied by  a  lady,  the  widow  of  a  notorious  emi- 
nent Jacobite  envoy,  to  whom  this  preaching 
emissary  was  but  a  servant.  Every  thing  in- 
deed bears  witness  to  your  good  sense,  Mr. 
O'Mahon,  that  I  admit.  You  despaired  of 
this  mighty  insurrection  and  rebellion  that  was 
to  be  raised,  and  you  opposed  it.  But  will  this 
clear  you  of  political  leaning  ?"" 

"  Our  thoughts  are  free,  may  it  please  your 
Grace,"  said  O'Mahon.  "  I  thought  that  if  we 
kept  clear  of  overt  acts  we  might  speculate  as 
we  pleased.  Laws  may  bind  hands,  but  good 
and  just  government  can  alone  bind  hearts. 
Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  tall  to  your  attention 
the  late  lesson  that  the  English  have  taught  us, 
when  at  the  revolution  they  invaded  and  sacked 
our  country,  destroyed  and  outlawed  us, — the 
lesson  then  taught  us  was,  that  treason  may  be 
a  duty,  and  loyalty  a  crime,  when  the  rights  of 
the  people  are  not  respected — that  as  to  oaths 
of  allegiance,  one  might  forfeit  an  estate  for 
keeping  them,  that — " 
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**You  preach,  Sir,  but  do  not  plead  well, 
considering  why  you  are  here.  I  charge  you 
with  being  intimate  with  the  relict  of  the  Jaco- 
bite Lord  Auchinlech,  and  you  answer  me  by 
a  poHtical  tirade.  I  conclude  you  would  turn 
me  from  the  question,  and  that  you  seek  not  to 
answer  it." 

Roger  blushed  at  the  supposition  of  his 
shrinking  from  a  question,  or  of  making  use  of 
any  the  least  art  to  avoid  answering  one.  His 
colour  and  confusion  Lord  Shrewsbury  attri- 
buted to  another  cause.  O'Mahon  confesseii 
that  Lady  Auchinlech  was  there  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  that  he  intended  escorting  her  to 
Waterford,  that  she  might  escape  to  France. 

"  Whither  she  has  since  escaped  with  your 
nephew." 

"  I  had  not  heard  it  before,"  replied  the  C7/e/ 
with  surprise. 

"  She  was  an  inmate  of  Corrauiahon  too, 
this  lady,  about  whom  so  many  are  interested, 
O'Mahons,  O'Mores, — Irish  Rapparees,  English 
dragoons.  Is  she  handsome,  this  widowed 
lady  r 
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"  She  is  in  truth,"  replied  Roger  ;  "  to  my 
mind  no  one  more  so  !" 

"  Frankly  spoken  !" 

"  I  beg  to  mean  not  a  tittle  more  than  I  speak." 

"  'Tis  well.  Sir,  'tis  well.  You  knew  the 
lady  in  France  .'*" 

"  I  did,"  quoth  Roger,  not  firmly. 

"  At  Versailles,  I  think  ?  'Tis  very  odd — I 
have  some  floating  recollection  to  have  heard — " 

And  Roger  O'Mahon  was  ready  to  sink  with 
a  hundred  mingled  emotions  at  the  duke's 
floating  recollection.  It  was  ever  a  painful  and 
mortifying  subject.  But  his  Grace  paused,  ob- 
served the  Chef,  and  recovered  his  severity,  or 
rather  his  gravity,  from  which  his  good-natured 
temper  was  momentarily  relaxing.  "  What  a 
wretched  magistrate  should  I  make,"  thought  he. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  continued  his  Grace,  "  you 
knew  this  lady  in  France  intimately,  at  the  vei'y 
court  of  James,  or  of  the  French  King,  or  of 
both.  Some  time  after  she  embarks  for  Ireland 
with  her  lord  upon  this  treasonable  mission  ; 
she  loses  her  lord,  and  remains  without  a  pro- 
tector.    You  in  the  very  moment  embarked  too 
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for  Ireland,  for  the  purposes  of  visiting  your 
family,  as  it  should  seem.  And  lo  !  in  a  week 
the  widow  of  Lord  Auchinlech  is  an  inmate  of 
Corramahon,  so  your  house  is  called,  I  believe." 

"  I  cannot  deny  a  single  fact  of  all  this,  which 
has  been  put  together  with  an  ingenuity  that  I 
could  not  have  expected.  I  can  but  deny  the 
inference." 

"  What  inference,  pray  ?" 

"  That  I  was  privy  to  Lord  Auchinlech's 
designs,  or  to  his  widow's  political  ones,  if  she 
had  any." 

*'  'Tis  yourself  has  drawn  it.  What  mine  is, 
you  shall  learn.  I  seek  to  do  justice ;  nay, 
more ;  to  exercise  the  generous  privileges  of  the 
prerogative  entrusted  to  me,  and  to  show  my  res- 
pect towards  an  ancient  Irish  family,  mindless 
of  its  creed.  One  return  I  expect  from  Chef  dc 
Brigade  O'Mahon,  which  is  to  communicate  to 
me,  for  the  sake  of  this  kingdom's  peace,  all  he 
may  know  respecting  the  insurrection  meditated 
or  attempted  by  the  Jacobites." 

O'Mahon  thanked  his  Grace  for  his  intended 
justice,  but  declared  that  he  possessed  no  infor- 
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mation  that  could  repay  it,  if  it  were  to  be 
purchased.  All  he  knew  of  Lady  Auchinlech 
or  her  lord,  all  he  had  heard  and  witnessed,  he 
had  disclosed.     No  party  had  trusted  him. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  believe  we 
may  be  contented,  that  whatever  efforts  may 
be  made,  or  machinations  carried  on,  to  stir 
up  Ireland  at  this  moment  will  prove  abortive. 
Let  me  speak  of  what  concerns  yourself  and 
family,  Mr.  O'Mahon,  about  which  I  have  been 
made  to  interest  myself  somewhat  singularlv.'' 

"  Your  Grace  will  pardon  my  curiosity,  if  I 
am  bold  enough  to  ask  to  whose  friendship  I 
owe  this  attention  towards  so  humble  an  indivi- 
dual.'^ 

"  You  will  probably  learn,  Sir.  Respecting 
the  settlement  of  this  process,  your  nephew 
Garret  CMahon  must  be  abandoned.  He  is 
an  enfant  perdu,  convicted  in  an  hundred  ways, 
and  of  every  baseness." 

**  He  is  young,"  said  Roger,  "  has  been 
untaught,  but  will  learn  from  adversity.  He 
is  the  only  heir  of  these  poor  lands,  for  which 
so  many  foes  struggle."' 
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**  There  is  no  use  in  pleading.  On  this  point 
I  am  peremptory.  The  law  has  pronounced 
outlawry  against  him  justly,  and  we  will  not 
interfere.  Exert  your  influence  for  him  beyond 
sea  :  hither  he  never  returns.  Your  brother. 
Sir,  shall  keep  his  lands,  and  shall  have  the 
King's  pardon,  if  necessary  : — I  will  disappoint 
the  harpies  that  press  his  ruin."" 

Roger  O'Mahon  sank  on  his  knee  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  the  Viceroy,  and  return  him  thanks  for 
the  fulness  of  generosity,  which  he  thought  all 
declared. 

"  You  forget  yourself,  Mr.  O'Mahon."  Ro- 
ger felt  that  he  had  done  so,  and  awaited 
to  hear  his  own  fate.  "  You  are  aware,"  con- 
tinued the  Chief  Governor,  "  that  we  must 
sacrifice  somewhat  to  the  dominant  party  here. 
They  must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  you,  (I  explain 
myself  to  a  man  of  secrecy  and  honour  ;)  and 
your  nephew's  exile  will  never  compensate  in 
their  idea  for  the  restoration  of  so  much  good 
papist  land.  You  must,  therefore,  expatriate 
yourself  for  some  half  dozen  years,  which, 
considering  that  the  Continent,  where  you   vo- 
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luntarily  passed  your  life,  is  to  be  your  place 
of  exile,  cannot  seem  harsh  or  cruel  to  you." 

It  seemed  very  extraordinary  to  the  Viceroy, 
that  Chef  O'Mahon  should  not  be  contented 
with  this.  "  My  brother,"  said  he,  "  is  repre- 
sented as  sinking  into  the  grave." 

"  You  may  crave  delay  of  any  time,  to  attend 
him.     Should  it  be  so,  it  will  be  granted." 

Roger  pleaded,  for  the  first  time  in  truth,  his 
attachment  to  Ireland,  and  his  opinion  that 
"exile  was  a  punishment,  especially  for  no  crime; 
but  he  was  contented,"  he  added,  "and  must  be 
grateful.'*' 

"  'Tis  very  odd,  Sir,"  said  the  Duke.  "  It  is 
seldom,  notwithstanding  my  station,  that  circum- 
stances allow  me  thus  to  act  the  good  genius,  and 
I  would  do  it  to  the  full  wish  of  all.  Why, 
your  friends  all  agree  in  pointing  out  France 
as  your  chosen  land,  as  your  earthly  paradise." 

"  My  friends!"  quoth  Roger;  "  friends,  and 
in  communication  with  your  Grace  !" 

"  Ay,  in  troth,  I  vouch  the  miracle,  if  it  be 
one.  Here  aie  symptoms  of  a  friend."  The 
Duke  took  up  and  extended   towards  Roger  a 
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paper,  and  bade  him  look  over  it.  'Twas  a 
statement  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
O'Mahon  case,  drawn  up  with  all  the  care  and 
warmth  of  friendship.  It  was  unsigned.  Roger 
was  puzzled.  "  It  accompanied  a  dispatch," 
continued  the  Duke,  "  more  brief,  but  of  simi- 
lar tenor  from  Sir  Christopher  Burton's  of  Pa- 
lestine, a  man  M'hose  word  weighs  much  with 
me  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  without  it,  I  do 
not  think  I  durst  have  stirred." 

"  This  is  not  his  writing,"  observed  Roger. 

"  His  clerk,  probably,"  said  the  Duke,  care- 
lessly, and  rising. 

Roger  O'Mahon  did  not  utter  what  he  ob- 
served, viz.  that  it  was  in  a  female  hand,  which 
he  had  no  doubt  to  be  that  of  Anastasia. 

"  And  this,  you  see,"  said  his  Grace,  *'  re- 
commends your  self-expatriation,  as  a  thing 
agreeable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  your 
enemies." 

"  I  am  grateful,"  said  Roger,  "  both  to  the 
generous  Sir  Christopher  and  to  his  clerk." 

He  then,  after  having  warmly  thanked  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  interference  and  kind- 
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ness,  looked  round  for  some  one  to  re-conduct 
him  to  his  prison.  The  Duke,  however,  signi- 
fied, that  0''Mahon  was  to  follow  him. 

He  led  the  way  with  a  step  somewhat  infirm 
into  an  adjoining  saloon,  where  sate  the  Duch- 
ess, a  lady  by  her  side,  a  foreigner  also,  it 
should  seem,  for  they  were  conversing  with  all 
the  rapidity  and  gesticulation  of  continentals, 
with  the  joyousness  of  acquaintances  not  met 
after  long  separation. 

The  Duke  honoured  Roger  by  mentioning 
his  name,  as  he  came  forward  to  tiie  Duchess. 
He  made  his  obeisance,  in  some  wonder  where 
this  scene  would  end ;  until,  in  answering  a 
question,  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  fell  upon 
the  features  of  the  Duchess's  companion.  She 
was  the  ever-escaping,  but  never-departed  Lady 
Auchinlech. 

The  widow  of  the  Jacobite  envoy  enjoying 
the  protection  of  the  Chief  Governor  of  Ire- 
land !  Even  so.  To  reach  Waterford,  or  es- 
cape from  thence,  they  had  found  a  most  diffi- 
cult enterprise.  Master  Garret  had  proved  to 
be  no  doughty  squire;  and  in  an  alarm  caused  by 
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the  sudden  appearance  of  a  band  either  of  Rap- 
parees,  or  Police,  the  son  of  O'Mahon  had 
obeyed  his  panic  rather  than  his  gallantry,  by 
flying  and  separating  from  his  charge.  Lady 
Auchinlech,  thus  abandoned,  assumed  the  dis- 
guise of  a  peasant,  travelled  to  the  metropolis, 
and  flung  herself,  as  the  best  means  of  escape, 
on  the  generosity  of  the  Viceroy's  lady,  with 
whom  she  had  been  intimate  abroad.  She  was 
kindly  received.  Herself  thus  in  safety,  Lady 
Auchinlecirs  thoughts  recurred  to  the  compa- 
nion, of  whose  captivity  and  misfortune  she  had 
in  part  been  the  cause.  What  other  feelings 
increased  her  interest,  need  not  be  examined. 
Her  account  interested  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
and  thus  happily  led  to  the  active  interference 
of  the  former. 

A  conversation  of  a  gay  complexion  ensued 
betwixt  O'Mahon  and  his  liberators;  and  it  was 
the  more  gay,  as  all  were  acquainted  with  those 
foreign  tongues  and  topics  which  in  notliing 
are  more  delightful  than  in  their  enlarging  and 
varying  the  stock  of  exchangeable  ideas.  At 
length,   when   it  had   lasted   so   long,   that   the 
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Chef  thought  his  presence  might  weary  his 
noble  interlocutors,  he  alluded  to  his  retiring 
to  his  lodgment. 

"  We  shall  no  longer  lodge  you  at  our  ex- 
pense, Mr.  O'Mahon,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  you 
are  free  from  our  chains  at  least."" 

The  expression  made  the  allusion  of  our 
chains  evident.  Lady  Auchinlech,  who  might 
have  coloured,  did  not  ;  but  the  bachelor 
O'Mahon  did. 

"  We  post  for  England  in  a  day  or  two, 
Lady  Susan,  so  we  name  her,  in  our  suite. 
You,  of  course,  will  be  occupied  for  a  time  in 
Carlowshire  ;  but  we  shall  expect  you  in  Lon- 
don in  some  time,  to  act  the  liberator  to  this 
lady,  as  she  has  done  to  you  ;  and  we  will  pro- 
cure your  passes  to  France." 

"  You  will  be  of  our  private  Ombre-party 
this  evening,  Mr.  O'Mahon,"  said  her  Grace, 
"  to  make  you  some  amends  for  your  solitary 
prison  of  last  night."" 

This  the  Duke  thought  imprudent,  as  the 
presence  of  O'lMahon  would  be  a  terrible  eye- 
sore to  one  or  two  of  those,  whom  he  called  the 
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Dominant,  and  who  would  be  present.  But 
even  the  pohcy  of  his  Government  could  not 
urge  him  to  interfere  with  the  wishes  of  his 
lady.  O'Mahon  expressed  himself  naturally  as 
one  deeply  honoured  and  highly  grateful ;  his 
thanks  to  I.ady  Auchinlech  were  as  copious, 
they  were  also  as  courteous ;  and  there  was 
none  of  that  warmth  or  gallantr}'  about  them, 
that  from  some  conjectures,  the  vice-regal  pair 
— and  vicc-regals  occupy  their  interests  with 
things  as  trivial — seemed  to  expect. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Whilst  the  open  and  party  enemies  of  the 
O'Mahons  were  thus  defeated  in  their  hostility 
against  the  family  and  its  possessions,  a  more 
insidious  foe  was  in  its  bosom,  planning  almost 
as  fatal  a  blovv.  That  Major  Willomer  had 
long  since  won  the  heart  of  Rachel  we  have 
seen,  and  that,  had  not  an  unworthy  but  head- 
strong feeling  of  vanity  forbidden,  he  had  al- 
most given  his  own  in  exchange.  He  was  villain 
enough,  nevertheless,  to  make  the  feelings,  the 
generous  feelings  that  he  really  experienced,  sub- 
servient to  the  base  intentions  that  he  meditated. 
He  allowed  his  passion  to  vent  itself  in  all  its 
warmth,  his  feelings  to  develope  and  avow  them- 
selves. His  treachery  lurked  behind  them,  and 
lay   hidden   even  from  himself  in   irresolution, 
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in  alternate  hardenings  and  misgivings  of  mind, 
in  the  possibility  of  acting  the  man  of  honour, 
but  in  the  foreseen  likelihood,  that  the  villain 
would  be  the  chosen  part. 

Had  poor  Rachel  been  far  more  versed  in 
prudence  and  in  the  world,  she  could  scarcely 
have  discerned  the  guile  that  was  so  interwoven 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  sincerity.  Even  did  a 
suspicion  cross  her  mind,  she  would  no  doubt 
have  repelled  it  with  resentment,  as  an  impossi- 
bility, an  indignity,  such  as  never  could  happen 
to  her,  or  occur  to  him.  She  confided,  but 
not  with  over-weakness.  Various  as  were  the 
guiles,  warm  the  eloquence,  and  insinuating 
the  converse  of  Willomer,  he  never  durst 
hazard  the  object  of  so  much  toil,  of  so  much 
feeling,  and  so  much  more  dissimulation, — the 
possession  of  the  girPs  affections,  in  any  rash 
attempts,  that  might  alarm  or  insult  her. 

He  was  fain,  therefore,  to  recur  to  the  plan 
which  he  had  proposed  in  his  letter  to  his  friend 
Morley,  namely,  a  false  marriage,  that  common- 
place, and  one  would  think  at  the  same  time, 
improbable  stratagem,  did  not  every  account  we 
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have  of  the  period,  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
bear  witness  to  its  frequency.  Certainly,  the 
deed  or  the  trick  is  rendered  more  feasible  and 
probable  by  the  numbers  of  fugitive  and  starving 
clergy  that  were  then  wandering  about,  of 
all  sects,  of  the  outlawed  Papists,  of  the  oust- 
ed non-jurors,  (though  these  by  this  time  had 
nearly  passed  away,)  and,  more  numerous  than 
all,  of  the  vagabonds  that  assumed  the  garb  and 
profession  in  order  the  better  to  turn  a  penny  or 
to  beg  one. 

The  English  gallant  proposed  a  private  mar- 
riage to  Rachel,  as  the  only  one  that  could  take 
place  betwixt  them  ;  and  their  arguments  were 
many,  that  proved  what  he  urged  to  be  just,  to 
be  correct.  If  Rachel  shrunk  from  it,  'twas  not 
in  suspicion  ;  but  to  deceive  her  father,  and.  in 
his  present  state,  struck  her  as  a  crime  to  be 
abhorred.  To  this  the  Major  too  powerfully 
urged,  that  what  was  crime  in  the  deceit  had 
already  been  committed  ;  that  she  loved  with- 
out her  father's  knowledge,  had  confessed  it, 
vowed  it  without  consulting  him.  Was  it  worth 
cavilling  or  drawing  back  for  what  remained? 
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To  defer  it  as  little  pleased  her,  for  Willomer  was 
now  called  off  from  Ireland,  perhaps  to  foreign 
climes.  Her  pride  too  would  have  her  wedded 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  of  the  world;  but  this 
was  impossible.  Would  her  uncle  consent,  if 
her  father  was  past  even  considering  the  point. 

Willomer  succeeded  in  persuading  Rachel, — 
a  preliminary  point  most  necessary,  that  her 
father  was  by  no  means  in  the  perilous  state  she 
liad  been  led  to  imagine  ;  that  his  lethargy  was 
but  a  passing  disease,  produced  by  the  over- 
excitement  of  late  events,  and  that  thus  in 
leaving  him  for  a  few  hours,  it  being  arranged 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  in  Carlow, 
she  would  not  be  guilty  of  neglect,  far  less  of 
impiety,  as  she  warmly  urged. 

After  a  world  of  hesitation,  misgivings,  and 
tears,  it  was  at  length  decided.  Rachel 
OlVfahon  consented  to  accompany  Willomer  to 
Catherlogh  ;  to  become  his  bride  there,  stipu- 
lating that  she  might  be  brought  back  innne- 
diately  to  watch  over  her  father.  The  appoint- 
ed morning  arrived, — the  bridal  morn  ;  but 
Rachel  awoke,  not   with   the  half-joyous,  half- 
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timid  feelings  of  a  bride.  Joy  was  extinct, 
much  as  she  sacrificed  to  it  ;  and  a  weight 
of  sadness  pressed  upon  her,  instead  of  the 
light  fears  that  might  have  fluttered  round  her. 
Poor  Shulah  made  every  expostulation,  every 
resistance,  that  could  be  made  to  such  a  deter- 
mination ;  but  the  young  mistress  had  commu- 
nicated to  the  old  woman  her  own  persuasions, 
her  own  conviction,  that  her  happiness  lay  with 
Willomer,  and  could  never  be  attained  but  with 
him.  Rachel  could  be  eloquent  too,  and  she 
talked  over  Shulah,  who  sate  in  her  chamber  on 
the  floor,  listening  to  her,  and  gazing  on  her,  as 
on  an  angel,  whilst  the  girl  unfolded  to  her 
her  thoughts  and  determinations.  In  these  too 
there  was  so  much  reason,  sense,  and  woman- 
hood, as  well  as  feeling,  that  Shulah  thought 
such  a  creature  was  able  to  judge  for  herself, 
and  protect  herself. 

"  And  the  dear  master,  honey,  oc7/,  mavrone, 
if  any  thing  should  happen  him,  and  you  away  ! 
But  I'll  not  mention  it  to  make  you  look  so 
painful.  And  so  you  're  goin'  from  me,  ma 
vourneen  ;  only  shure,  you  're  coming  back,  o//, 
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wirra,  wirra  r  and  the  old  woman  wrung  her 
hands  in  company  with  her  despair. 

Rachel,  before  she  departed,  stepped  to  the 
side  of  her  father's  couch,  intending  to  bid 
him  a  mute  adieu  :  but  the  old  man  woke  at 
the  instant  from  lethargy  as  well  as  from  natural 
slumber,  and  greeting  his  daughter,  pressed 
her  to  his  breast,  as  if  after  a  long  separation. 

"  And  how  do  you  feel  yourself,  father.'"' 
said  she. 

"  Better,  better, — oh  !  far  better.  I  shall 
get  on  my  legs  again.  I  have  been  dreaming  of 
my  brother  Roger,  and  that  he  came  home 
again  upon  Saint  Gris,  with  a  world  of  fine 
tidings  :  and  methought  old  Murrough  0*Ma- 
hon  was  alive  again,  and  smiled  upon  him  as  he 
rode  in  at  the  gate  of  the  bawn." 

"  Oh,  then  it's  Murrough's  own  ghost's  self, 
that 's  the  forerunner  of  good  things,  and  my- 
self is  glad  ;  for  Missy  here  is  a-goin  to  Cather- 
logh,  upon  some  business  to  upset  the  lawyer 
folk  ;  and  God  speed  her  !  and  luck  'ill  be  hers, 
now  that  ould  Murrough  has  been  here  wid  his 
grin." 

VOL.    II.  K 
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Ignatius  begged  of  his  daughter  not  to  leave 
him  for  that  day,  when  he  had  just  recovered 
the  use  of  his  waking  faculties  ;  but  she  pleaded 
peremptory  business,  added  that  now  he  was 
recovering,  their  happy  days  would  be  always 
passed  together,  and,  moreover,  promised  that 
in  a  few  hours  she  would  return :  and  this 
last  satisfied  the  Aireach  altogether.  He  em- 
braced his  daughter  again :  she  still  lingered, 
and  at  length  said, — 

"  Your  blessing,  father." 

"  Nay,  you  truant,"  replied  Ignatius,  play- 
fully, "  I'll  punish  you  for  running  away  from 
me.  Thou  shalt  have  no  blessing  till  you  fly 
back  to  me,  and  I  see  you  again." 

Rachel  departed  with  Willomer.  It  was  a 
bleak  and  sombre  day  ;  the  sun  did  not  come  to 
second  the  propitious  apparition  of  her  ances- 
tor Murrogh,  with  his  smile  :  but  the  endearing 
attentions  of  her  lover  were  sunshine  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  light  the  bride  on  her  way  to  Carlow. 

The  first  thing  that  came  to  strike  her  with 
unpleasantness,  was  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
the  frequented    streets,   and    the    public  gaze. 
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She  was  obliged  to  dismount  from  lier  horse, 
and  thread  through  alleys  and  passages  to  gain 
the  quarters  of  Wi»llomer.  She  was  mortified 
and  pained  during  her  walk,  and  her  iieart  sunk 
with  a  first,  but  full  consciousness  of  her  impru- 
dence, as  she  crossed  the  threshold. 

In  the  apartment  was  Morley,  and  a  ma- 
tronly sort  of  domestic,  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
inspire  Rachel  with  confidence;  but  the  girl, 
unaccustomed  from  infancy  to  aught  save  home, 
and  the  dear  "  familiar  faces,"  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears  upon  finding  herself  almost  alone,  and 
amongst  strangers.  It  was  too  late,  however, 
now  to  retreat.  Rachel  had  the  courage  to 
rally,  and  she  did  so;  but  all  ebbed  away  on 
the  appearance  of  the  ecclesiastic,  who  was  to 
unite  her  to  Willomer. 

One  might  suppose  him  to  be  an  iildeous 
figure,  squalid,  dark,  of  oblique  or  insidious 
look ;  on  the  contrary,  however,  the  parson 
was  a  demure,  fair,  florid-complexioned  figure, 
six  feet  high,  and  he  looked  seven  in  his  clerical 
habiliments.  A  glance  was  exchanged  'twixt 
Morley  and  Willomer  on  his  appearance  ;  Wil- 
K  2 
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lomer  wondering  how  his  friend  could  have 
chosen  such  a  giant,  and  Morley's  look  in  reply 
might  have  been  construed, 

" it,  man — I  chose  the  most  quiet,  comely 

fellow  in  my  troop,  who  could  read  with  a  good 
grace,  was  discreet,  and  willing  to  earn  a 
guinea." 

Rachel's  fears  had  been  excited  ;  nervousness 
called  forth ;  even  suspicion  began  to  intrude,  the 
more  especially  as  she  perceived  that  Willomer 
was  by  no  means  master  of  himself.  The 
imperturbable  Willomer  trembled,  he  whom 
nothing  moved.  She  caught  his  nervousness, 
and  made  gestures  to  show  her  dislike  of  the 
ecclesiastic.  Willomer  gently  asked  the  cause 
of  her  dislike,  and  she  replied  how  little  such  a 
personage  answered  her  idea  of  one.  He  urged 
how  difficult  it  must  be  to  procure  any  person 
in  orders,  considering  the  penalties;  but  she 
seemed  inexorable.  The  parties  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  then  ensued  a  by-discussion  betwixt 
Willomer  and  Morley,  which  showed  their  per- 
plexity and  pain.  The  mock-parson  increased 
it   by  his   excuses   and    advice,  delivered  in  a 
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broad  provincial  English  accent,  which  sounded 
with  more  than  the  uncouthness  of  a  foreign 
idiom  to  Rachel   O'Mahon. 

He  was  at  length  very  near  to  blasting  the 
hopeful  scheme,  either  by  his  spite  or  his  igno- 
rance. "  If  young  mistress  would  loik  a  Po- 
pish parson,  there's  one  below  in  the  guard- 
house." 

The  word  guard-house,  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  betraying  his 
acquaintance  with  one,  called  up  the  blood  and 
fears  of  Willomer.  Rachel's  attention,  how- 
ever, was  too  much  attracted  by  the  principal 
suggestion,  and  she  begged  that  the  Popish 
parson,  as  they  called  him,  might  be  procured. 

"  '  Tis  idle  to  propose  it  to  him,"  said  Willo- 
mer ;  "  '  tis  death  by  the  law  for  them  to 
perform  such  a  ceremony  between  a  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  You  would  not  expose  any  one 
to  such  a  fate  for  the  mere  sake  of  an  idle 
scruple.  Besides,  my  own  honour,  and  your 
love,  Rachel  O'Mahon,  are  here  called  in  ques- 
tion.    Do  you  doubt  me  ? " 

"  No,"  cried   Rachel,  bursting  forth,  after  a 
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painful  pause,  into  an  agony  of  tears,  "  I  doubt 
not.     The  thought  would  kill  me." 

"  Let  this  gentleman  then  proceed,'^  said 
Morley,  and  he  gave  orders  to  the  gownsman 
whom  he  had  employed  to  proceed  with  the 
service. 

He  obeyed.  The  sacred  ceremony  was  in 
mockery  gone  through ;  and  the  daughter  of 
O'Mahon  fell,  deceived  and  betrayed,  under  the 
machinations  of  the  English  officer.  That  day, 
that  evening  passed.  Rachel  recollected  her 
promise  to  her  father ;  but  a  lover  and  a  hus- 
band, as  she  thought,  overruled.  It  was  not 
till  the  next  morn  that  she  set  forth  upon  her 
return. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  effect  of  his  son's,  his  only  son's  untimely 
death  iipon  the  worthy  character  of  the  Knight 
of  Palestine,  was  not  such  as  in  the  country  he 
inhabited,  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  After 
the  first  press  of  grief,  thoughts  of  vengeance 
certainly  rose  in  his  mind,  but  they  were  against 
the  Rapparee,  whose  lawless  and  savage  bands 
were  no  doubt  those,  he  thought,  who  resisted 
at  the  Well.  That  vengeance,  however,  once 
taken  upon  Ulick  O'More,  his  mind  recovered 
its  good  and  fair  state  of  feeling.  He  did  not 
super-add  his  son's  death  to  the  mighty  list  of 
ills,  which  the  Protestant  had  suffered  from  the 
Catholic,  nor  feel  himself  bound  to  swear,  like 
the  savage,  a  deadly  feud  on  that  account 
against  all  the  members  of  the  sect.     Sir  Chris- 
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topher's  indeed  was  that  kind  of  spirit,  which 
might  have  hated  the  Catholics  if  triumphant, 
but  oppressed  and  degraded  as  they  were,  com- 
miseration for  them  was  his  uppermost  sentiment. 

Lady  Burton  had  gone  to  dissipate  a  host 
of  chagrins  and  disappointment  with  some  of 
her  noble  and  distant  friends.  She  had  in  truth 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  supremacy  she 
had  held  at  home,  in  the  failure  of  all  her 
schemes  connected  with  Garret  and  Corra- 
mahon.  The  disgrace,  which  had  hence  en- 
sued, had  imposed  silence  upon  her.  It  was 
to  dissipate  more,  therefore,  than  sorrow  for  her 
son,  that  she  had  betaken  herself  to  the  con- 
solations of  distant  friends. 

The  kindness  of  Sir  Christopher's  natural  dis- 
position being  thus  left  undisturbed  to  itself,  and 
seconded  in  its  sentiments  by  those  of  his  daugh- 
ter Anastasia,  began  to  exert  itself  in  favour  of 
the  menaced  0"'Mahons.  Where  many  threaten- 
ed, and  with  one  hostile  voice,  it  was  chivalrous 
to  come  forward.  And  if  the  Knight  reaped  a 
reward  for  his  generosity  in  the  consciousness 
and  noble  feelings  that  it  must  have   excited, 
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he  paid  dearly  for  it  also  in  the  immediate  loss 
of  all  popularity  and  consideration  with  his  own 
class  of  life.  He  was  the  black  sheep,  the  false 
one,  the  traitor,  the  Heaven  knows  what — 
Judas  was  but  a  type  of  him — and  hell's 
perdition  was  drank  to  him  in  many  a  jovial 
toast.  The  Knight  was  confirmed  not  the 
less  in  his  charitable  intentions  by  those  symp- 
toms of  hate.  His  dispatch  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant went,  advising  lenience,  and  Anastasia's 
narrative  of  circumstances  accompanied  it. 
The  opinion  of  the  first  proprietor  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  descendant  too  of  a  Protestant  Ad- 
venturer, had  all  its  due  weight  with  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  has  been  told, 
produced  its  effect. 

The  Knight  received  tidings  from  the  Castle 
in  answer  to  his  despatch  on  the  very  morning 
that  Rachel  betook  herself  to  Catherlogh  with 
Willomer,  the  same  morning  on  which,  as 
Shulah  afterwards  noted,  the  spirit  of  Mur- 
rough  had  signified  the  coming  of  such  to  the 
Aireach  in  his  dream.  No  sooner  had  it  arrived 
than  Sir  Christopher  determined  himself  to  be 
K  5 
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the  bearer  of  the  news  to  Corramahon.  It 
would  be  a  fit  excuse  for  a  visit,  so  unaccus- 
tomed on  his  part,  which,  if  undertaken  with  the 
mere  purpose  of  making  professions  of  friend- 
ship, with  whatever  sincerity,  might  still  remain 
suspected  to  Ignatius  O'Mahon,  might  stir  up 
his  somewhat  savage  prejudices  and  capricious 
temper,  and  produce  ill  blood  in  lieu  of  the 
consolation  intended.  Anastasia  accompanied 
her  father  delighted,  and  both  rode  forth  to 
Corramahon. 

On  arriving  there,  Sir  Christopher  asked  first 
to  see  Major  Willomer,  Anastasia  to  see  Rachel. 
Shulah  was  not  forthcoming,  but  a  dragoon 
replied  that  the  Major  and  young  Mistress 
©"■Mahon  had  ridden  together  to  Catherlogh. 
As  they  alighted,  each,  Anastasia  especially, 
forming  sinister  conclusions,  Shulah  was  heard 
hobbling  to  the  door,  muttering, 

"  It's  horses'  hoofs  !  it  must  be  them,  good 
speed  to  "'em  !     They've  come  in  time." 

The  old  woman,  fully  expecting  the  return 
of  Willomer  and  Rachel,  flung   up   her  hands 
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in  disappointment,  as  she  beheld  Sir  Christo- 
pher and  his  daughter. 

"  How  is  Mr.  O'Mahon  ?  Can  we  see  him  .?" 
asked  the  Knight. 

"  Til'  Aireach  you  mane !  then  it's  poorly 
enough  he  is :"  and  scarcely  minding  the  visi- 
tors, the  old  woman  peered  forth  to  mark  if  any 
other  step  or  sound  approached.  "  Orra  wirra, 
ma  chree,  Rachel  O'Mahon  !  and  you  never  to 
quit  the  Corrah  till  this  day.  And  he  so  well 
the  morn,  all  as  one  as  up  and  hearty  ;  and  ould 
Murrough  acome, — who'd  ha'  thought  it  !  And 
now  the  death-fit  to  come  on  him,  and  not  a 
priest  this  side  of  Glendalough,  barring  he  be  on 
gibbet  or  in  gaol, — my  curse  and  the  curse  of 
the  uush riven  dying  be  on  ye  Williamites,  for 
the  same  !" 

"  Good  God  !"  said  Anastasia,  "  is  not  Rachel 
near  to  tend  her  father?" 

Shulah  shook  her  head.  "  I  will  go  up  my- 
self," said  Miss  Burton.  The  old  woman  was 
too  bewildered  citlier  to  invite  or  oppose  this 
assistance,  and  Sir  Christopher  and  his  daughter 
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were  soon  by  the  bedside  of  Ignatius.  His 
articulated  moans  were  for  his  daughter,  his 
Rachel,  his  child.  He  stared  wildly  with  de- 
light, as  Anastasia  approached  his  bed ;  but  he 
soon  perceived  his  mistake  and  relapsed  into 
his  sufferings,  his  faintly  uttered,  but  deeply 
felt  regrets. 

'' Cheer  up,  my  old  friend,"  said  the  Knight; 
"  I  have  glorious  news  for  you.  The  old  lands 
are  safe,  and  will  be  an  O'Mahon's,  as  long  as 
an  CMahon  lives  to  hold  them." 

"  A  blessing  await  thee  for  this,  Knight  of 
Palestine,  when  thou  shalt  be  like  me,  and  death 
approaching.  To  be  tended  by  ye,  and  my 
children  far  away  !    That  they  should  both  fail 

me there  has  been  a  spell  on  them,  a  curse, 

the  curse  of  poor  Ireland." 

"  Rachel  is  blameless,"  interrupted  Anasta- 
sia ;  "  she  will  be  here  anon,  and  woe  will  be 
hers  to  find  you  thus." 

"  No,  she  has  forsaken  me ;  I  could  not  bless 
her,  when  she  asked.  'Twas  that  she  thought 
upon  some  ill.  God!  it  strikes — I  know  it,  but 
will  not  believe  it.     I  am  betwixt  life  and  death. 
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Your  tidings  have  revived  me  of  the  old  lands. 
But  my  daughter,  if  she  be  foolish,  or  be  false 

that  officer '' 

The  cry  of  Shulah  was  heard  at  the  instant, 
exclaiming;  "He's  coming!  he's  coming!" 
and  expecting  to  learn  who  had  come,  the  te- 
nants of  the  sick  chamber  remained  in  suspense. 
In  a  moment  Father  Patricius  rushed  into  the 
room  breathless,  covered  with  mud  from  his 
speed,  in  rags  too,  unshorn.  Ever  since  CMore's 
discomfiture  he  had  lurked  in  wild  and  thicket, 
where  he  had  remained  unmolested  until  the 
day  before,  when  he  was  surprised  and  taken 
to  Catherlogh.  He  had  been  confined  in  the 
guard-house  of  Deloraine's  regiment  for  the 
time,  and  from  thence  he  had  seen  Rachel 
O'Mahon  pass  with  Willomcr  to  the  quarters  of 
the  latter.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  exclaimed  or 
begged  for  liberation,  until  an  order  suddenly 
came  to  let  him  loose.  It  was  sent  by  Morley, 
at  the  moment  that  Rachel  demanded  that  the 
priest  mentioned  to  her  as  being  in  the  guard- 
house should  be  sent  for.  When  liberated,  poor 
Patricius  sought  in  vain   for  some  friend  of  the 
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0''Mahons  in  Carlow,  who  might  interfere.  He 
himself  was  of  course  denied  access  to  the  bar- 
racks ;  and  all  that  remained  for  him  was  to 
bring  the  tidings  to  Corramahon  with  all  speed, 
of  hov/,  and  y.'here  he  had  seen  the  daughter  of 
his  patron. 

As  ha  rushed  into  the  sick  room,  Patricius 
poured  forth  his  news — it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  stop  him  by  pointing  towards  the  couch  of  Ig- 
natius— he  told  where  he  had  seen  Rachel,  under 
whose  protection,  and  moreover,  all  that  he 
suspected.  Ignatius  groaned,  and  agitated  his 
feeble  arm. 

"  It  is  enough  !  I  foresaw  it,  though  too 
late.  Nay,  let  her  rest,  Patricius.  If  her  own 
heart  did  not  reclaim  her,  force  will  not.  If  the 
consciousness  of  her  ancient  blood  and  ancient 
creed  did  not  prevent  her  from  seeking  a  lover 
in  an  English  foe,  her  father's  word  were  now 
as  idle  as  it  has  been." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Knight,  "  we  must  mitigate 
prejudice,  and  forgive,  where  to  be  vengeful 
avails  nothing.  Rachel  O^Mahon  is  the  wed- 
ded wife  of  an  honoui'ablc  man.  He  bears  the 
Queen's  commission,  and  for  no  trivial  rank.     I 
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see  here  nothing,  O'Mahon,  but  what  should 
smooth  your  pillow." 

"  Awell !  she  hath  at  least  sent  you  in  time, 
Patricius,  mine  old  guide  and  friend.  I  crave 
of  you  the  last  offices  of  your  ministry.  This 
Williamite  magistrate  is  kind,  and  will  over- 
look the  treason." 

"■  I  have  received  a  regular  permit  from  the 
Castle,"  said  the  Knight,  "  for  Father  Patricius 
by  name,  to  exercise  his  ministry  within  this 
county,  or  retire  to  France,  which  he  wills.  He 
must  have  a  friend  at  court.  But  we  leave  you  ; 
though,  I  trust,  your  rites  are  needless  at  this 
moment,  good  Father." 

Sir  Christopher  Burton  on  retiring,  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  instantly  to  Cavlow.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Willomer's  quarters,  but  neither  that 
officer  nor  his  companion  were  to  be  found.  Pur- 
suit or  interruption  had  been  foreseen  by  him, 
and  he  had  removed  elsewhere  with  his  bride, 
to  avoid  the  occurrence.  Anastasia  remained  at 
Corramahon,  kindly  supplying  the  place  of  Ra- 
chel by  the  couch-side  of  Ignatius,  and  excus- 
ing the  absent  girl  from  the  watchful  and  me- 
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lancholy  reflections  of  her  parent,  with  a  sweet- 
ness that  seemed  not  in  her  nature.  Even  Father 
Patricias  was  struck,  and  marvelled  at  the 
kind-heartedness  of  the  Williamite  girl.  "  It 
is  her  Irish  birth,"  soliloquised  he,  "  that  has 
humanized  the  harsh  Saxon  blood."" 

It  was  the  morn  after  this  sad  scene  that 
Rachel  with  Willomer  returned  to  Corramahon. 
Her  heart,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  full  of 
fears  and  misgivings,  of  which  the  uppermost 
certainly  were  fears  of  her  father,  and  of  how  he 
had  passed  the  day.  His  displeasure,  she  knew, 
she  could  get  over,  and  excuses  were  ready  to 
account  for  her  absence,  as  it  was  as  yet  resolv- 
ed that  the  marriage  was  not  to  be  acknow- 
ledged. She  buoyed  up  her  spirits,  however  ; 
Willomer  had  heard  that  morning,  that  the 
O'Mahon  process  was  quashed,  and  every  dan- 
ger and  accusation  hanging  over  the  family 
removed,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  dissi- 
pate a  world  of  gloom. 

Upon  entering  the  court  of  Corramahon, 
every  hope  was  clashed,  every  spark  of  joy  ex- 
tinct. The  appearance  of  the  house  sufficed 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  dreadful  tidings.    Shu- 
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lah  was  on  the  threshold  in  tears.  She  endea- 
voured to  retain  Rachel  in  vain.  She  rushed 
to  her  father's  chamber.  Her  eye  caught,  and 
found  but  his  extended  remains.  She  sunk 
senseless,  and  when  she  awoke  to  wretched 
consciousness  again,  Willomer  and  Shulah,  and 
Anastasia  surrounded  her. 

"  You  here,  my  friend  !"  cried  she  to  the 
latter ;  "  you  took  my  place  by  the  side  of  my 
dying  father.  Blessings  be  on  you  for  the  act  I 
but  not  mine.  I  have  none  to  give — I  got 
none."  And  straight  the  poor  reason  of  the 
distressed  girl  began  to  wander,  conning  over, 
in  wild  and  fantastic  grief,  all  the  circumstances 
of  her  neglect,  her  misfortune,  and  her  guilt. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  soothe,  to  quiet  her ; 
but  the  venting  her  remorse  was  its  only  re- 
medy, and  exhaustion  alone  restored  her  to 
tranquillity. 

In  this  sad  state  of  things  at  Corramahon,  Sir 
Christopher  Burton  acted  the  friend,  the  direc- 
tor. Willomer  would  not,  durst  not.  The  ma- 
nagement of  a  truly  Irish  funeral  and  its  pre- 
paratives is  such  a  ghastly  and  horrid  office, 
that  most   would  shrink  from  it;  from  that  of 
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such  a  funeral  as  the  Aireach's  at  least.  The 
peasantry,  and  more  than  the  peasantry,  flock- 
ed in  crowds  to  the  mansion,  to  grieve,  to  eja- 
culate, but  above  all,  to  be  fed.  Whiskey,  of 
the  purest,  was  at  each  mourner's  command, 
and  a  noisier  or  more  tumultuous,  or  indeed  a 
gayer  scene,  than  the  bawn  and  kitchen  of  Cor- 
ramahon  presented  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
was  certainly  never  witnessed  in  the  same  pre- 
cincts since  the  decease  of  the  last  Aireach. 

Rachel  was  removed  almost  perforce  to  Pales- 
tine; and  Willomer  ordered  the  troops  he  com- 
manded back  to  Carlow,  and  the  orgies  of  the 
wake  drew  to  a  close.  Roger  O'Mahon,  in  the 
meantime,  was  making  all  speed  from  the  metro- 
polis to  bring  his  reviving  news  to  Ignatius. 
During  his  journey,  and  it  occupied  several 
days,  though  a  few  hours  at  present  would 
suffice,  he  often  pleased  himself  by  anticipating 
the  joy  he  should  create.  He  imagined  his 
brother  starting  from  his  lethargic  couch,  and 
brightening  up  with  all  the  health,  happiness, 
and  gaiety  of  his  old  convivial  hours. 

No  incident  or  mishap  retarded  the  journey 
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of  the  Chef.  He  arrived  in  Carlow,  and  did  not 
tarry  there  even  an  instant  to  ask  concerning  a 
home,  that  he  was  about  to  visit  immediately. 
He  urged  on  his  horse,  reached  the  gate  of 
Palestine,  and  regarded  it  with  far  different 
feelings  from  those  which  the  first  view  of  it, 
on  his  return  from  abroad,  had  excited.  Then 
the  Burtons  were  but  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
his  race.  Now  the  knight  was  one  of  those 
beings  whom  he  most  respected,  most  admired. 
But  it  was  upon  Anastasia  chiefly  that  his 
reflection  turned.  He  recalled  his  first  meet- 
ing with  her,  their  subsequent  friendship,  her 
strength  of  character,  that  might  allow  caprice 
to  appear,  but  weakness  never.  The  feelings 
she  entertained  towards  him,  he  at  one  moment 
thought  manifest,  the  next,  doubtful ;  and  then 
he  fancied  the  whole  thing  a  dream,  or  an 
absurdity.  But  what  was  his  doubt  attributable 
to.'' — To  his  own  hesitation,  his  backwardness, 
his  irresolution,  caused  certainly  not  by  mere 
timidity,  but  by  pride  and  honourable  motives. 
As  he  thought  upon  the  accomplishments  of 
Miss    Burton,    the  perfection  and    case  of  her 
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manners,  and  even  the  discipline  of  her  mind, 
produced  by  education,  he  reverted  to  his  niece, 
Rachel;  and  the  comparison  caused  Inm  pain. 
"  But  can  I  blame  the  girl,"  thought  he,  "  for 
being  flighty,  ignorant,  uninformed  ? — She  hath 
at  least,  a  pure  and  warm  heart  for  treasure, 
and  pride  for  its  guard."  Again  the  train  of 
his  ideas  seized  the  ruling  object,  and  he 
recurred  to  Anastasia ;  winding  up,  nevertheless, 
with  ejaculating, — 

"  The  jade  ! — she  recommends  for  me  five  or 
six  years  of  expatriation.  I  may  live  to  thank 
her." 

This  was  uttered  gaily,  and  just  as  the  Chef 
had  attained  an  eminence  upon  the  road,  which 
afforded  a  view  over  the  woods  of  Palestine, 
to  the  high  and  heathy  waste  that  extended 
beyond.  At  the  same  moment  a  cry,  and  in 
that  direction,  struck  upon  his  ear  :  it  was  the 
full  sound  of  a  host  of  voices,  chiefly  female, 
raising  that  never-to-be-mistaken  howl  of  an 
Irish  funeral.  The  doleful  quavering  cry  came 
from  the  heath,  distinct,  but  unenlivened,  break- 
ing the  stillness  of  the  scene  with  a  sound  more 
solemn. 
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The  truth  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  Roger 
O'Mahon.  That  was  the  path  from  Corra- 
mahon,  not  indeed  to  the  burying-place  of  the 
O'Mahons,  which  was  a  ruined  abbey,  of  old 
endowed  and  supported  by  themselves  ;  but  to 
the  cemetery  of  the  Protestant  church  of  the 
parish,  where  alone  the  law,  cruel  from  caprice, 
and  without  reason,  allowed  the  bones  of  the 
Catholic,  were  he  chief  or  peasant,  to  be  laid  in 
earth. 

Instead    of    continuing    his    course  towards 
Corramahon,  Roger  spurred  his  horse  over  the 
fence  that  skirted  the  road,  in  order  to   make 
for  the  distant  heath  by  the  shortest  line.      He 
struck    through    the    woods   of   Palestine,    and 
crossed  the  wide  country  towards  the  fatal  pro- 
cession.    He  had   torn  through  many  a  brake, 
and  floundered  through  many  a  bog,  when  his 
horse    sunk    under    him.      He   abandoned    the 
brute,  and  pressed  on  on  foot,  gained  at  length 
the  open  heath,   and  perceived  the  funeral  pro- 
cession   of   some  Irish   magnate  of   the  soil, — 
who  it  was,  he  could  not  mistake, — so  numerous 
was  the  concourse  of  followers,  so  many-tongued 
the    cry  of  the    keeners.     Roger's    quick  step 
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easily  gained  upon  the  slow  pace  of  the  mour- 
ners, and  his  conjectures  found  themselves 
verified.  Instead  of  the  joy  that  he  had  hoped 
to  excite  in  the  breast  of  Ignatius,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  station  of  a  brother,  next 
his  bier. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  sad  after-act  of 
mortality.  Roger  returned  alone  to  Corra- 
mahon,  refusing  all  Sir  Christopher's  solicita- 
tions, that  he  should  prefer  Palestine,  where  his 
niece  still  was,  to  the  now  solitary  house  of  the 
O'Mahons.  Roger  retired  thither,  not  indeed 
to  poignant  grief,  after  the  first  indulgence  of 
feeling,  but  to  that  serious  mood,  which  is  the 
sorrow  of  the  manly. 

It  had  been  reported  that  Garret  O'lVIahon 
was  lost  in  the  river  Suir,  endeavouring  to  cross 
it  in  a  small  boat  by  night ;  for  the  poor  youth 
did  deem  "  each  bush  an  officer,"  and  fancied 
that  all  the  vigilance  of  Government  had  been 
directed  to  prevent  his  escape.  The  report  was 
afterwards  confirmed.  The  outlawry  of  his 
nephew  had,  however,  placed  Roger  O'Mahon 
as  much  in  the  possession  of  the  family  estate. 
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as  did  his  death :  and  this  was  but  added  to  the 
misfortunes  that  had  fallen  upon  the  race. 

Rachel  remained  ;  and  to  her  her  uncle  deter- 
mined to  devote  all  the  affection  and  care,  from 
which  other  objects  had  been  withdrawn.  It 
is  surprising  with  what  imperceptibility,  with 
what  art  one  minht  almost  say,  grief  subsides 
into  hope,  and  blends  with  it  as  the  dark  blue 
of  the  night's  sky  melts  into  the  flush  of  the 
dawn.  We  sit  down  to  brood,  and  wander  thence 
into  a  reverie  in  which  hope  despite  of  us  is  found 
to  mingle.  Thus  the  seeming  sad  are  always 
castle-builders.  Roger  O'Mahon,  however  de- 
termined to  shut  himself  up  in  his  deserted  man- 
sion, to  pay  the  tribute  of  sadness  to  his  lost 
brother,  and  to  look  mournfully  over  the  past, 
soon  found  his  thoughts  revert  to  the  living,  and 
his  views  to  the  future.  He  was  not  egotistical, 
so  that  he  himself  was  not  the  centre  of  his 
dream.  Rachel  was,  the  lovely,  innocent  Ra- 
chel— and  for  her  the  uncle  promised  and  plan, 
ned  a  world  of  happiness.  She  should  no  longer 
live  retired,  excluded  from  society,  unskilled  in 
its  arts  or  its  accomplishments.     She  should  see 
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the  world.  His  six  years'  threatened  expatri- 
ation would  serve  this  plan,  by  introducing  Ra- 
chel to  the  first  school  of  manners  and  society 
in  Europe,  the  French  Court.  She  should  go 
abroad,  and  return  the  queen  of  the  region,  no 
longer  to  be  eclipsed,  at  least  by  the  daughters 
of  another  and  a  rival  race. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  Roger  CMahon's 
thoughts  after  about  a  week  of  seclusion.  "  I 
will  ride  over  to  Palestine  to-morrow,  and  see 
Rachel,"  said  he.  "  It  is  unkind  of  me  thus  to 
desert  her.""  And  his  mind  thereon  assumed  a 
lighter  feeling,  a  gayer  tone,  that  rendered  ab- 
solute solitude  for  the  first  time  irksome. 

It  is  by  no  means,  as  wise  moralists  have 
said,  in  sorrow  that  we  need  friend  or  conso- 
lation. Grief  may  be  indeed  diverted  by  the 
expressing  of  it,  the  telling  of  it ;  but  this  is  an 
unworthy  trick  ;  and  the  true  feeling  of  sor- 
row would  never  allow  of  such  alleviation.  It 
is  rather  in  the  first  moments  of  recovery  from 
sadness  that  we  need  a  friend, — that  the  ideas 
take  the  road  to  the  tongue, — that  we  demand 
society  or  can  enjoy  it. 
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The  CheJ\  the  Aireach,  as  lie  was  already 
called,  summoned  Shulah  to  his  presence.  The 
old  woman,  amidst  the  weight  of  grief  that  truly 
pressed  upon  her,  found  yet  spare  feeling 
enough  to  be  in  high  dudgeon  with  her  new 
master.  He  had  not  once  spoken  or  consult- 
ed her.  True,  she  ruled  the  household  as  she 
would  ;  but  whenever  she  had  ventured  into 
Roger's  presence,  and  prepared  to  take  her 
wonted  seat  upon  the  floor,  O'Mahon  shrunk 
from  the  meditated  intercourse,  and  interrupted 
it  by  rising,  or  by  an  exclamation  of  impatience. 
The  Chef  had  no  craving  for  that  necessary 
medicine  of  the  idle,  called  gossip  ;  and  as  Igna- 
tius was  wont  to  take  it,  and  in  huge  doses,  Shu- 
lah always  affording  the  supply,  the  poor  woman 
was  sadly  mortified  by  the  reluctance  of  Roger 
to  either  speak  or  listen. 

Ursula,  like  her  country,  was  placable  how- 
ever ;  and  the  unexpected  summons  of  her  mas- 
ter to  the  honour  of  a  gossip  with  him,  almost 
sufficed  to  allay  her  resentment.  She  obeyed, 
and  took  her  aboriginal  seat  on  the  floor  oppo- 
site to  him,  gathered  the  embers  of  the  neglected 
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fire  forward,  flung  some  sods  of  turf  behind 
them,  and  then  embracing  her  knees  with  her 
long,  bony  arms,  she  awaited  the  say  of  the  Chef- 
"  I  have  been  thinking,  Shulah,  that  we  have 
been  sad  long  enough." 

"  You  've  taken  that  from  between  my  teeth  ; 
it 's  the  actial  thought  o'  me." 

"  That  we  should  talk  over  what 's  to  come, 
and  pass  what  is  to  be  forgotten." 

"It's  the  truth  you're  spakin,  avic  !"  said 
Shulah,  who  longed  to  learn  the  new  Aireach's 
plans,  which  she  conjectured  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  grand  feast,  at  which  the  whole  county 
would  be  present. 

*'  Then,  Shulah,  I  fear  I  must  leave  you  for 
a  space  to  take  care  of  the  old  house." 

"  And  where,  in  the  name  of  St.  Patrick, 
would  you  be  goin'  to,  Roger  O'Mahon,  at  this 
time  o'  day,  and  Corramahon  yours  "i  Would 
you  go  hunting  for  paradise,  man  dear  T' 

"No,  Shulah  ;  but  if  the  law  forces  me,  what 
am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Ah  !  them  Williamites,  and  they  only  let 
you  loose  among  us  to  whip  ye  away  again." 
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"  But  it  shall  not  be  for  a  long  time  ;  and  I 
will  take  Rachel  with  me,  that  she  may  see  and 
know  company  fit  for  her." 

"  Troth  then,  Koger  O'Mahon,  you  Ve  a 
young  man  yit ;  and  now  that  Master  Garret, 
rest  his  soul,  has  followed  the  ould  master, — 
the  blessing  of  the  saints  about  him! — youM 
better  marry  a  wife  and  settle  at  home,  and 
lave  an  O'Mahon  after  you,  as  O'Mahons  there 
were  afore  ye  from  all  eternity,  instead  of 
crossing  the  seas,  an'  maybe  to  the  tune  of 
never  come  back." 

This  was  counsel  that  struck  the  Chefs 
ear  as  neither  foolish  nor  unwelcome ;  and 
the  thought  occurred,  that  all  Rachel's  defects 
of  education  and  breeding  might  happily  be 
mended  at  home.  Rut  then  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury's  condition  came  to  mar  the  pro- 
ject. 

"  That  the  fair  Auchinlech  should  give  the 
advice  is  not  wonderful ;  but  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected it  from  Sir  Christopher,  or  from  his 
daughter.  I  will  indulge  in  no  more  dreams, 
however.  My  last  one  was  cruelly  interrupted. 
L  2 
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It  is  impossible,  Shulah,"  continued  he  aloud ; 
"  I  am  an  exiled  man  for  some  years.  1  must 
to  France,  and  will  not  trust  Rachel  to  other 
keeping  than  my  own." 

"  It's  may  be,  she  'd  be  trusting  herself  to 
some  other  body's  keeping.  The  woman  's  in 
the  eye,  and  in  the  step,  and  in  the  form  of 
her." 

"  The  more  need  hath  she  of  care.  Your 
may  be,  Shul^h,  is  a  must  not,  and  a  cannot  be. 
Whom  would  she  match  with  her,  that  she  can 
know  ?     Black  Ulick  .?" 

"  No  in  troth,  not  black  Ulick  neither  ;  and 
there  are  worse  nor  black  Ulick." 

"  Who  then  .?" 

"  Hout  tout  !  how  is  I  to  know  ?  Haven't 
these  Burtons  housefuls  of  lordleens,  and 
squireens,  and  saudgers  ?  Sure  there  's  Major 
Willomer,  the  troop-horse  officer,  as  sweet- 
tongued  as  you  plase,  and  as  pretty  a  man  as 
you  need  see."" 

"  He,  the  ruffian  ! — black  Ulick's  bride  were 
a  princess,  compared  with  his." 
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"  Musha !    more    the    pity,    and    more  the 
shame.'' 

"  Why,  there  can  be  nothing  between  them. 
Rachel  had  pride  at  least." 

"  The  crature,  and  he  palavering  her  for 
weeks  !  And  honest  and  hearty  he  seemed,  for 
all  a  Williamite,  and  as  love-full  as  an  ould 
song.  What  would  you  have  the  girl  do  F'' 
"  Speak  at  once,  woman,  what  did  she  do  ?" 
"  Whisht  wid  your  big  voice,  avic  !  She 
did,  what  we  'd  all  do, — went  off  with  her  joe, 
and  married  him." 

Roger  O'Mahon  was  thunder-struck.  He 
felt  this  to  be  at  the  moment  the  greatest  blow 
of  all.  Ill  fortune  or  misconduct  seemed  to 
have  seized  upon  every  member  of  the  family  : 
and  some  fatal  pit  must  be  open  for  himself  to 
fall  into,  as  one  of  the  devoted.  "  Unhappy 
brother!"  thought  he,  "  to  what  have  you  reared 
offspring  ?  The  children  of  the  fallen,  of  the 
unfortunate,  should  have  a  double  portion  both 
of  virtue  and  of  pride  ;  here  both  have  been 
wanting.     The  race  has  degenerated,  and  perish- 
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ed,  that 's  the  truth.  And  how  degenerated  r 
In  forced  ignorance,  in  seclusion,  in  sluggish- 
ness. 'Tis  the  fruit  of  our  Helotism,  the  base 
influence  of  which  not  all  the  memory  of  past 
worth  and  noble  blood  can  counteract.  Shoved 
from  his  high  place,  separated  even  from  his 
fellows,  the  Cathohc  Chief  is  driven  to  herd  with 
the  peasants  ;  he  grovels,  and  his  children  more 
so.  So  our  race  has  perished,  like  a  true  old 
sword-blade  buried,  that  rusts  and  rots  piece- 
meal." 

Shulah  here  could  contain  her  consolation 
and  opinion  no  longer.  They  were  pretty  much 
those  offered  by  the  Knight  of  Palestine  to  the 
dying  Ignatius ;  that  the  girl  was  married,  and 
though  to  a  Williamite,  to  none  of  base  rank. 

"  He  is  of  a  base  soul,"'  said  Roger,  more  to 
himself  than  to  Ursula,  "  and  that  touches  me 
more  than  his  party  or  his  creed.  Besides,  I 
honour  the  soldier  under  every  banner." 

This  was  a  flight  above  Shulah''s  comprehen- 
sion, but  she  reverenced  it  as  she  was  wont  to 
reverence  unintelligibilities,  muttering.     "  Ay, 
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in  troth,  it's  bravely  spoken  of  your  mother''s 
son." 

"  The  best  must  be  made  of  it,"  continued 
the  Chef;  "  and  were  he  but  honest !     I  remem- 
ber his  falsehood  to  poor  Garret,  and  his  wiles 
and  treachery  to  him  after.     I  know,  now,  why 
he  sought  my  friendship.     All  was  design  ;  but 
'tis  the  mode.     Every  fop  calls  himself  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  thinks  his  dignity  commands 
him  to  be  profound,  to  be  master  of  dissimula- 
tion.    An  intrigue  and  a  duel  are  both  neces- 
sary to  his  character,  and  the  more  black  the 
deceit  in  one,  or  the  murder  in  the  other,  the 
higher  doth  he  hold  his  head.     Your  politician 
quotes    Machiavel ;    your   moralist,    Rochefou- 
cault ;     your    puppy,    the    selfish    adage,    that 
winds  up  the  gay  scene  of  the  last  licentious 
comedy.     So    villainy 's   in    vogue.      And    this 
Willomer  may  be  a  ruffian,  merely  in  obedience 
to  fashion.     But  is  he  the  less  one  .''     Nay,  but 
he  may  have  heart,  and  be  reclaimed,  as  we  see 
in  play,  or  in  romance.     Bah  !   I  am  sick  of  my 
race,  my  country,  and  myself  !" 
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Such  were  O'Mahon's  reflections.  Look  at 
it  as  he  would,  he  could  not  all  forgive  Wil- 
lomer  his  deceit,  his  underhand  wooing,  his 
stealing  into  a  family  ;  nor  yet  Rachel  her  want 
of  pride,  her  equal  secrecy  and  dissimulation. 
Besides,  the  Chef  had,  from  other  causes  and 
reasons,  many  of  which  were  now  removed, 
though  their  effect  remained,  taken  a  deep  and 
insuperable  dislike  to  the  English  officer  ;  and 
the  feeling  was  mutual,  Willomer's  deepening 
into  hatred.  Their  dispositions  jarred  in  every 
thing ;  there  was  the  contrary  of  congeniality 
between  them.  Willomer  remembered  the  pains 
he  had  taken,  stooping  even  thereto,  to  win  the 
friendship  of  O'Mahon.  The  failure  hurt  him  ; 
and  the  look  with  which  Roger  had  greeted 
him,  after  witnessing  his  duplicity  towards  Gar- 
ret in  the  drawing-room  of  Palestine,  could 
never  be  effaced  from  the  Major's  memory. 

The  next  morning  Roger  O'Mahon  did  ride 
over  to  Palestine.  He  was  welcomed  cordially 
by  the  Knight  and  by  Miss  Burton.  Mournful 
topics  were  avoided  ;  hopes  of  the  two  proprie- 
tors being  good  neighbours,  and  living  in  amity 
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despite  of  old  feuds  and  differing  creeds  were 
repeated,  and  all  such  subjects  were  touched 
upon,  ere  Roger  ventured  to  ask  for  Rachel, 
or  indeed  the  Knight  or  Anastasia  to  allude 
to  her.  On  enquiry,  it  was  found  she  was  out 
of  doors. 

*'  With  her  gallant  husband,  no  doubt,"  said 
the  Chef,  with  a  calm  that  bordered  upon  irony. 
"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !"  broke  forth  the 
Knight,  now  that  the  ice  had  been  broken,  and 
that  O'Mahon  was  evidently  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  "  lively  sixteen  manages  these  mat- 
ters in  a  trice,  whilst  sage  thirty  keeps  pondering 
gravely  upon  the  chances,  till  they  and  years 
slip  away  together." 

Sir  Christopher  spoke  at  random ;  yet  the 
CA^/ could  not  help  staring  at  him,  to  find  out 
if  an  observation  that  came  so  home  was  not 
meant  for  him.  Even  Anastasia  coloured  ;  but 
the  Knight  unobservant  went  on  with  his  gay 
and  moral  lesson,  touching  old  heads  being 
never  found  on  young  shoulders,  and  truisms  of 
the  same  tendency.  Concluding,  he  said,  "  even 
Anastasia,  you  see,  will  not  interrupt  them,  as 
L   5 
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Deloraine's  regiment  is  ordered  in  a  day  or  two 
for  the  north  of  England,  and  he  will  be  obliged 
to  leave  his  bride  behind  him." 

"  I  must  break  upon  this  interview,"  said  the 
Chef.  "  It  is  some  time  since  I  have  seen  Ra- 
chel, and,  in  truth,  1  thought  to  see  her  under 
other  circumstances,  but — " 

"  That  is  a  dear,  good  but  with  its  accompa- 
nying gesture,"  said  Anastasia  ;  "  we  will  have 
no  scolding." 

"  But  where  is  she  to  tarry,  and  under  whose 
protection,  since  her  husband  is  ordered  away  ?" 

"  She  shall  find  a  home  at  Palestine,"  said 
the  Knight ;  "  but  is  Corramahon  to  be  tenant- 
less  ?  are  we  to  lose  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  not,"  joined  in  Miss  Burton, 
with  politeness. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  said  the  Chef\  "  that  it 
has  been  deemed  good  for  me  to  expatriate  my- 
self for  some  years,  in  order,  I  suppose,  that  I 
may  gather  more  sense  to  enable  me  to  live  in 
this  dangerous  country." 

"  Nay,  when  not  an  O^Mahon  is  left  but 
yourself." 
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"  The  counsel  has  been  given,  the  decree 
passed,"  replied  Roger. 

"  And  can  you  murmur  at  the  prospect  of 
revisiting  la  belle  France,  Chef  O'Mahon  ?" 
asked  Anastasia. 

"  Una  ! — I  murmur  at  least  at  the  compulsion, 
and  more  especially  at  one  of  its  causes." 

" Take     cause    and    compulsion — what 

words  ye  bandy  !  I  say  we  must  not  lose  you, 
Roger  O'Mahon  ;  I  have  not  a  friend  or  crony 
left,  man  ;  not  a  squire  will  condescend  to  hunt 
with  my  hounds,  or  swill  the  claret  of  a  pa- 
pist's friend.  So,  if  you  desert  me,  I  die  of  the 
spleen.  I  myself  will  write  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  or,  since  I  am  no  great  scribe,  I 
will  get  my  amanuensis  here — " 

"  Now,  do  put  on  your  hat,  father.  Ra- 
chel would  be  so  amazed  not  to  see  her  uncle 
immediately." 

"  I  shall  thank  you  sincerely.  Sir  Christopher ; 
for  I  shrink  from  leaving  the  kingdom  like  a 
felon.  Nay,  I  shall  be  grateful  enough  to  kiss 
the  hands  of  the  amanuensis  you  just  now 
thought  of  procuring." 
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This  posed  Sir  Christopher,  troubled  his 
daughter's  colour  and  self-possession  ;  and  the 
CheJ\  in  consequence,  went  forth  alone  to  seek 
his  niece. 

He  was  not  long  in  finding  Willomer  and 
her,  pacing  leisurely  together  one  of  the  green 
alleys  of  the  wood.  Rachel  saw  in  him  at  least 
her  father's  representative,  her  uncle ;  she 
sprung  forward,  in  tears,  and  would  have  fallen 
at  her  uncle's  feet,  had  he  not  caught  her  to  his 
bosom.  That  was  forgiveness ;  and  it  brought 
with  it  a  peculiar  feeling  of  happiness,  that 
Rachel,  amidst  much  other  bliss,  had  wanted, 
and  was  conscious  that  she  wanted.  Her  heart 
was  too  full  then  for  speech ;  so  that,  no 
sooner  was  she  released  from  her  uncle's  for- 
giving embrace,  than  she  tripped  towards  the 
mansion,  leaving  Willomer  and  Roger  0']VIahon 
to  such  explications,  as  betwixt  new  relatives 
might  be  requisite. 

The  former  immediately  saw  that  the  trial, 
the  decisive  moment  was  come.  He  had  hither- 
to acknowleged  Rachel  as  his  wife,  pressed  by 
circumstances,  and  unable  to  extricate  himself 
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from  thdm.  An  hundred  times  he  meditated 
completing  by  a  real  marriage  the  mock  one, 
that  he  had  caused  to  be  performed ;  and  the 
same  combat  as  before  ensued  betwixt  his 
affections  and  his  selfishness,  his  fear  of  re- 
morse and  his  dread  of  ridicule.  Even  the  hap- 
piness, that  he  had  paid  so  dearly  for,  was 
poisoned  by  irresolution.  Now  the  time  ad- 
mitted of  none  further.  Sir  Christopher  Bur- 
ton and  his  daughter  he  might  deceive  respect- 
ing his  connexion  with  Rachel,  nithout  being 
guilty  of  more  than  impropriety  ;  but  to  pass 
the  same  deceit  upon  O'Mahon,  would  be  con- 
sidered cowardice.  He  was  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  the  girl,  her  natural  avenger,  were 
she  ill-used.  Sooner  or  later  this  avenger  was 
to  be  faced.  It  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  intrigue,  the  very  thing  indeed  that  gave  the 
circumstance  eclat.  In  the  present  case  Willo- 
mer,  however,  did  not  so  view  it.  It  was  too 
grave,  himself  too  much  moved  and  interested  ; 
the  creature  ruined,  if  he  would  have  her 
so,  too  prized,  too  lovely,  too  noble,  not  to 
give   that  tragic   colour  to  his  crime,  of  which, 
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in  his  (lay,  licentious  witlings  had  almost,  di- 
vested it. 

Distracted  by  these  thouj^hts,  Willonier*s 
was  a  distant  and  not  a  brotherly  greeting  to 
O'Mahon. 

*'  We  are  relatives,  I  find,  Major  AV^illomer,'"' 
said  the  latter,  "  and,  therefore,  I  say  it  at 
once,  friends.  Yet  permit  me  to  regret,  that 
you  did  not  communicate  to  tlie  family  the 
honour  you  intended  it." 

"  And  have  the  door  shut  in  my  Williamite 
face.  Honestly,  would  it  not  have  been  so?" 
The  tone  of  Willomer  respondeil  with  as  little 
cordiality,  as  his  salute,  to  the  cordial  address 
of  O'Mahon.     The  latter  was  nettled. 

"  I  am  certain  that  no  incivility  would  have 
been  offered  to  INIajor  Willomer.'" 

"  He  woidd  merely  have  been  treated  with 
cool  contempt."" 

"  Has  Major  Willomer  gone  the  way  to  avoid 
such  feelings  on  our  jiarts  ?*" 

*'  Certainly,  until  he  was  past  their  causing 
him  any  trouble."" 

This  will  not  do,  thought  the  C/icf'  to  him- 
self, pausing  and  keeping  in  his  spleen.     Yet  I 
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have  cause  and  reason  for  complaint  ;  he  can 
have  none,  surely  ;  yet  he  braves  it  like  a  bully. 
"  Come,"  continued  he  then  aloud,  "  let  us  for- 
get the  past,  its  piques  and  unpleasantnesses. 
For  Rachers  sake,  let  us  be  friends.  You  are 
ordered  abroad,  and  the  first  thing  I  must  beg 
of  you,  is,  that  as  your  marriage  was  necessarily 
secret,  it  may  now  again  be  performed  more 
publicly,  and  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world  around."" 

Willomer  knew  not  well  what  answer  to  make 
to  this  appeal  and  demand ;  and  after  some 
hesitation,  answered  by  coldly  saying,  "  He  saw 
no  necessity  for  going  over  the  parson"'s  trash 
again.     For  himself,  he  had  enough  of  it." 

O'Mahon  stared  at  the  speech.  Willomer  of 
course,  as  a  beau  and  wit  of  the  day,  affected 
the  freethinker,  and  quizzed  the  parson. 

"  I  will  not  even  quarrel  with  your  incredu- 
lity. Sir,  deeply  as  I  regret  it,"  said  O'Mahon ; 
*'  but  you  will  surely  suffer  half  an  hour's 
inconvenience  to  gratify  us,  nay,  to  stablish 
your  own  honour."  Willomer  remained  silent, 
though  words  of  import  trembled  on  his  lips. 

"  In  the  matter  of  fortune,  Sir,"  continued 
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O'Mahon,  '*  30U  have  shown  yourself  eminently 
disinterested,  and  shall  not  have  reason  to 
repent  it.  The  dowry  of  the  daughter  of 
0\Mahon " 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  hereafter,  if  indeed 
"'twill  be  at  all  necessary."" 

"It  is,  it  must  be  necessarj',^  rejoined 
Roger.  "  Rachel  O'Mahon  shall  be  the  wife 
of  no  one,  but  on  terms  of  honourable  equa- 
lity." 

"  Spare  me  those  fiiustSf  Chef  O'Mahon. 
You  speak  en  maitre."" 

"  'Tis  excessively  strange  ;  you  would  quar- 
rel with  me ;  you  excite  it,  you  lead  it.  For 
what  purpose.^'' 

"  You  mistake,  Chef.  And  indeed — I  may 
say  it — it  is  all — aU  a  mistake."* 

O'Mahou  looked  at  Willomer,  who  had  step- 
ped some  paces  from  him.  He  was  pale,  his 
countenance  distorted  with  emotion,  and  evi- 
dently of  no  noble  kind.  He  tried  to  assume  a 
smile,  but  could  not.  The  attempt  was  ghastly. 
Rogers  cheek  flushed  in  contrast,  as  the  villain, 
even  ere  he  uttered  a  word,  stood  confessed. 
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"  Explain  yourself,"  said  the  former.  "  Ra- 
chel O'Mahon  is  your  wife." 

"  No  faster  than  love  can  knit  us.  Sir.  'Fore 
Gad,  you  must  have  the  truth  !" 

O'Mahon's  sword  was  at  the  instant  in  his 
hand,  and  the  insolent  speaker  did  not  stand 
defenceless.  The  Chef  rushed  upou  him  with 
the  deep  resentment  of  an  injured  man.  He 
lost  at  once  the  coolness  of  the  soldier,  that  the 
English  officer  kept,  the  latter  shaking  olf  the 
craven  feelings  of  guilt,  as  he  boldly  avowed  it. 
The  swords  of  the  combatants  clashed  tos^ether 
in  brief  but  bitter  struggle ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  the  sword  of  O'^Mahon,  stricken  from  his 
hand,  fell  betwixt  Willomer's  feet  upon  the 
sward. 

"  Your  life  is  in  my  power,'*'  Willomer  did 
not  say,  but  his  triumphant  attitude  spoke  it. 

'*  Take  it,  'tis  worthless  r  was  the  distracted 
gesture  of  O'Mahon. 

The  victorious  seducer  merely  smiled,  and 
sheathing  his  weapon,  retired. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Some  fifteen  days  subsequent  to  this  expla- 
nation and  quarrel  betwixt  Major  Willoraer 
and  Roger  O'JVJahon,  a  young  stranger  arrived 
at  Catherlogh,  and  puzzled  not  a  little  the 
Boniface  of  the  inn,  where  he  momentarily 
alighted.  He  had  already  a  military  air,  though 
young,  and  his  habiliments  evidently  foreign, 
were  garnitured  with  fur,  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  the  clime  of  Ireland.  This  was  all  that 
curiosity  could  draw  any  inference  from.  With- 
out making  any  delay  at  the  inn,  he  departed 
on  foot;  and  whither  he  was  going,  or  whence 
he  came,  was  for  an  hour  the  wonder  of  the  idle 
street. 

The  road  he  chose  was  that  which  led  both 
to    Palestine   and   Corramahon,    and   his   speed 
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evinced  the  feelings  with  which  he  approached 
the  house,  the  well-known  scenes,  and  the  friends 
that  had  looked  upon  his  childhood.  It  was  no 
other  than  Aniyas  Burton.  Never  had  youth, 
sick  at  heart,  disgusted  with  tranquil  life,  and 
rushing  to  forget  distraction  in  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  fallen  upon  a  more  unlucky  moment  for 
his  purposes:  it  was  a  period  of  almost  unin- 
terrupted peace.  The  war  with  France  was 
over ;  the  struggle  in  Spain  betwixt  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Austria,  which  had  offered 
employment  to  so  many  restless  British  of  either 
party,  had  subsided  too  ;  and  in  casting  his 
regards  over  the  map  of  Europe,  and  inquiring 
at  the  same  time  of  those  informed  of  its  state, 
he  scarcely- found  a  nook  that  offered  to  him  the 
hot  atmosphere  of  war,  in  which  he  wished  to 
seek  relief. 

From  the  journals,  however,  he  discovered  that 
his  Czarish  Majesty,  as  they  called  Peter  the 
Great,  was  in  league  with  Prussia,  making  attacks 
and  invasions  on  the  territory  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  then  a  fugitive  in  Turkey; 
and  that  both  in  Pomerania  and  in  Finland  blows 
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could  yet  be  exchanged  by  any  one  who  was 
epicure  enough  to  seelc  them  there,  and  dis- 
interested enough  to  join  either  party. 

Amy  as  Uurton  was  conscious  of  his  timidity, 
of  a  certain  softness  of  character,   and  bashful- 
ness  of  demeanour,  which   as  he  turned  his  last 
steps  from  Corranialion  he  reflected  on  as  a  want 
of  manhood  and  as  a  crime  ;  to  it  he  attributed 
the  loss    of   the  little  hold    which  he  had  had 
of  Rachel  O'Mahon's  affections,  and  in  this  he 
was  not  altogether  mistaken.       To  change  his 
nature,   and  to  be  avenged  of  this  weakness  by 
eradicating  it,  was  his  resolve  ;  and  war  alone 
offered  itself  as  the  school  where  such  discipline 
could  be  procured  or  gone  through.     Mad  as 
the  idea  was,  Amyas  set  forth  upon  it.     Chef 
CMahon  having  done  his  utmost  to  dissuade, 
concluded  by  doing  every  thing  to  further  the 
youth's  purpose,  which,    considering  his    state 
of  dependance  at  Palestine,  he  thought  praise- 
worthy.    The  Knight  too,  though  Amyas  had 
not  consulted    him,  came  forward   to  aid,  and 
supplied    him     with    means    for    his    scheme. 
Amyas  came  to   London,  sailed  thence   to  the 
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Biill,  and  crossing  Holland,  reached  the  scene 
of  war.     It  was  languidly  carried  on.     Amyas 
chose   to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  two  unfor- 
tunate kings,  Charles  and  Stanislaus ;  and   he 
did  succeed  in   at   least  beholding  what  warfare 
was — in    mingling   in    it    some   little,    but  still 
more  amongst  its  sons.     Some  hardship,  some 
peril,  and  the  rude  society  of  soldiers  of  fortune, 
did  for  Amyas  that  which  he  required,  and  en- 
dued him  with  as  rough  a  coat,  both  of  feeling 
and  manners,  as  his  gentle  nature  was  capable 
of.     Even  there  he  did  not  arrive  at  forgetting 
his   unfortunate    and    precocious  passion.     He 
learned  indeed  at  times  to  mock  and  to  make 
light  of  it ;  yet  he  could  not  refrain  at  others 
from  paying  it  the  tribute  of  a  sigh,  and  perhaps 
that  of  an  unsoldier-like  tear. 

Amyas  was  not  left  long  to  the  discipline  of 
so  rude  a  school.  He  had  just  passed  into 
the  service  of  Sweden,  intending  to  pursue  war- 
fare as  a  profession,  when  a  mission  arrived 
from  his  uncle,  the  Knight,  informing  him  of 
his  cousin's  death  ;  and  consequently,  of  his 
own  mighty  advancement  of  prospects  and  for- 
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tune  in  becoming  the  apparent  heir  to  the 
domain  of  Palestine.  The  first  thought,  that 
so  unexpected  an  event  suggested  to  Amyas, 
was,  that  he  could  no  longer  share  it  with  the 
girl  of  his  heart.  But  he  had  learned  to  parry 
such  painful  thoughts  with  the  same  continen- 
tal shrug,  that  Chef  O'Mahon  used  on  similar 
occasions.  Amyas  returned  at  the  bidding  of 
his  uncle,  bade  adieu  to  Sweden  and  to  Charles, 
and  his  mercenary  war,  and  arrived  about  the 
time  stated,  in  his  native,  or  what  he  consi- 
dered as  his  native  country. 

Various  were  the  emotions  of  Amyas,  as  he 
retraced  the  well-known  road.  He  anticipated 
pleasure  in  re-visiting  Palestine,  his  past  and 
future  home, — in  being  welcomed  by  his  rela- 
tives. But  despite  the  mortifying  recollections 
connected  with  it,  he  almost  looked  towards 
Corramahon  with  equal  interest.  Though  lost 
to  him,  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
Rachel ;  and  the  jovial  Aireach,  the  high- 
minded  Chef\  were  friends  whom  he  no  less 
longed  to  see,  than  his  immediate  relatives. 

There   was  no   one    at    Palestine   when    he 
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reached  it.     Both  the  Knight  and  Anastasiahad 
gone  to  the  neighbouring  town.     The  domestics 
knew  and  welcomed  him  ;   but  from  them  he 
was  glad  to  escape.     One  or  two  seemed  anxious 
to   convey   information   to   him    respecting   all 
that  had   ha])pened   since  his  absence ;  and  he 
did  listen  to  much,    ere  he  broke  from    them. 
Then  Garret's  attempt  at  suicide  was  recounted 
as  an  interesting  point ;   the  fate  of  M'Crosky, 
and  his  cousin   Kit  came  next  in  order  and  in 
interest,  and  was  told  with  such  precision,  that 
Amyas  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  story 
of  the  unhappy  Rachel,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  finale,  in  order  to  produce  full  effect.     To  a 
hurried  question  interposed  respecting  her,  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  and  the  present  illness  of  Ra- 
chel was  told  him,  the  last  accompanied  with  the 
ejaculation  of  "  poor  crature  '."'  that  jarred  pain- 
fully upon  the  feelings  of  Amyas.     As  he,  how- 
ever,   seemed    too    impatient    to    listen    to   any 
more  details,  the  narrator  reserved  them  for  his 
ear    at   another    opportunity,  resolving   not  to 
throw  away  and  spoil  a  tale  of  interest  by  coldly 
and  hurriedly  mentioning  its  chief  events. 
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Amyas  Burton  thus  turned  from  them  in 
ignorance  of  more  than  the  deaths  of  Ignatius 
and  of  his  son,  and  the  present  illness  of  Ra- 
chel O'Mahon.  The  youth  paid  the  tribute  of 
sorrow  to  Ignatius,  but  his  thoughts  soon  turned 
towards  Rachel.  He  had  not  asked  tidings  of 
Major  Willomer,  yet  had  heard  in  the  course  of 
his  journey,  that  Deloraine's  regiment  had  been 
ordered  to  England.  Rachel  was  still  in  her 
ancient  home ;  Amyas  drew  a  tacit  conclusion 
thence,  and  whilst  his  reflections  pursued  this 
train,  his  steps,  as  if  mechanically  resuming 
their  old,  but  not  forgotten  habitudes,  took  the 
path  to  Corramahon. 

They  were  not  long  in  bearing  him  thither. 
Despite  his  newly-acquired  manhood,  his  feel- 
ings well  might  overcome  him,  as  he  approached 
it.  The  mansion,  its  grove  and  court,  were 
never  in  the  most  trim  order ;  now,  however, 
they  seemed  abandoned  to  utter  neglect.  Amyas 
turned  from  his  way,  that  he  might  pass  through 
the  little  garden,  the  scene  of  his  last  interview 
with  Rachel.  Alas  !  'twas  no  longer  a  garden. 
Grass  had  covered  walk  and  bed ;  all  flowers 
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had  perished,  and  gigantic  weeds  out-topped 
the  few  surviving  shrubs  and  rose-trees,  as  if  in 
triumphant  envy. 

What  worthless  creatures  the  best  of  us  are 
at  times  in  thought !  Little  selfish  as  was  Amy- 
as,  there  was  a  slight  and  momentary,  but  still 
no  less  real  mixture  of  complacency  in  the  me- 
lancholy feelings  with  which  he  contemplated 
this  waste,  and  all  that  it  was  both  the  emblem 
and  the  symptom  of.  The  youth  flung  it,  as 
it  were,  forth  from  his  breast,  and  he  crushed  it 
as  he  would  an  adder  beneath  his  feet,  and 
with  a  deep  sigh,  that  was  partly  for  his  un- 
worthiness,  partly  for  his  heart's  misfortune, 
he  entered  the  court. 

It  showed  no  signs  of  neglect.  On  the  con- 
trary,  every  thing  was  in  order,  and  in  more 
than  usual  order,  as  if  the  eye  of  a  keen  and 
a  severe  master  were  over  it — of  a  master  too 
sometimes  absent,  and  just  returned  to  rouse 
his  lazy  menials  from  their  sluggishness.  Such 
was  Amyas's  thought  ;  and  its  truth  appeared, 
when  glancing  into  an  outer  yard,  young  Bur- 
ton perceived  Roger  O'Mahon  sternly  busied  in 
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the  task  of  ordering  and  overseeing.  A  crowd 
of  workmen  obeyed  his  bidding  with  all  the 
alacrity  of  Irish  peasants,  but  without  any  of 
that  gaiety,  those  gibes,  that  noisy  mirth  which 
never  forsakes  them  even  in  starvation. 

Roger  perceived  Amyas  and  welcomed  him 
briefly,  conti-nuing  what  he  was  employed  about, 
in  unabated  severity.  A  change  had  been  work- 
ed in  him.  His  fine  open  features  were  stif- 
fened to  rigidity — the  feehngs  of  his  mind  liad 
taken  impress  there  from  their  violence  and 
endurance.  Pain  appeared  predominant,  and 
shame  vainly  combated  by  pride.  Those  around 
regarded  him  with  looks  at  once  of  awe  and 
pity;  but  none  durst  offer  consolation.  Roger 
O'Mahon,  in  his  turn,  surveyed  the  youth, 
marked  his  embrowned  complexion,  his  upright 
attitude,  firm  mien,  and  manhood  every  way 
improved. 

"  I  see  it,"  ex>laimed  the  Chef,  "  Sir  Chris- 
topher  has  recalled  you,  Amyas  Burton,  to  be 
the  support  of  his  age,  the  upholder  of  his 
ancient  race.     I  envy  him." 

"  Are  you  not   ten  times  more  qualified  to 
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be  what  you  describe  to  the  O'Mahons,  than 
I  to  any  race.  You  would  rally  me :  give 
me  welcome  without  compliments,  and  tell  me, 
how  is  Rachel  ?" 

"  Ask  at  the  house,  if  you  would  learn ;  I 
know  nothing  of  her." 

Amyas  stared  in  astonishment ;  and  Roger 
burst  forth  : — 

"  One  can  do  nought  to  honour  a  name  dis- 
graced, eternally  disgraced.  The  least  that  the 
meanest  wretch  might  do,  would  be  to  avenge 
it ;  and  even  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  Ro- 
ger O'Mahon." 

Amyas  could  still  but  look  astonishment. 

"  Do  I  not  look  old,  and  wrinkled  ?"  asked 
Roger. 

"  I  should  say  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,  that 's  all ; — for  I 
tell  you,  a  child  could  wrest  a  sword  from  this 
arm — or  what  should  be  as  weak  as  a  child,  the 
man  that  hath  done  a  deadly  crime,  standing 
before  its  natural  avenger." 

"  I  understand  nothing  of  all  this." 

"  And  will  not  learn  of  me.  'Twould  choke 
M  2 
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me.  But  ask  of  any  gossip  by  the  road-side,  or 
the  street-corner.  How  can  you  be  ignorant .'' 
There's  not  a  child  in  Catherlogh,  Sir,  who 
could  not  tell  you  the  story  of  the  O'Mahons"' 
dishonour." 

Amy  as  shrunk  from  the  stern  presence  of 
Roger,  whose  bitter  feehngs  he  had  awakened- 
Something  had  gone  wrong ;  something  dread- 
ful had  happened  ;  it  was  visible  in  the  altered 
mien  and  features  of  the  CheJ\  who  was  evi- 
dently endeavouring  to  stifle  and  combat  with 
a  painful  feeling  by  busying  himself  in  every- 
day duties ;  and  the  sternness  and  captiousness 
which  he  brought  to  these  trifles,  showed  that 
the  fiend  resentment  was  not  lulled.  It  was 
cruel  and  unpleasant  to  stir  or  witness  them, 
and  Amyas  retreated  without  the  ceremony  of 
even  saying  farewell. 

He  entered  the  house  immediately ;  hall  and 
parlour  were  deserted  :  he  feared  to  call,  when 
the  stealthy  foot  of  old  Shulah  startled  him. 
She  entreated  him  not  to  speak,  that  her  young 
mistress  then  slept,  and  added,  as  they  entered 
the  kitchen,  that  "  sleep  had  been  long  a  stran- 
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ger  to  her ;  nauthing,"  said  the  old  woman, 
*'  but  the  raving  tongue  and  the  rolhng  eye — 
muttering,  muttering  night  and  day,  and  the 
never  an  ave  in  all  her  speech." 

To  Amyas,  Shulah  communicated  the  whole 
circumstances  of  Rachel's  unhappy  fate.  Wil- 
lomer's  addresses  to  her  he  had  known.  She 
indeed  had  confessed  their  success  to  him, 
even  before  his  departure.  "  And  here  he  came, 
day  after  day,  till  Master  Roger  looked  black 
upon  him,  for  he  saw  the  cloven  foot  of  the 
Inglisher  and  the  divil — and  they  're  all  one, 
sure — for  never  a  worse  inimy,  Irish  soul  or 
body  can  have,  nor  an  Inglisher.  AVell  astore ! 
— and  then  the  troubles  came  on  :  the  un- 
lucky son  of  the  house  brought  'em,  and  the 
Catherlogh  people  helped  'em — and  there  was 
murders  to  be  sure,  and  then  there  should  be 
more  to  cure  it,  and  the  winding  up  was,  what 
it  ever  was,  that  all  was  to  fall  upon  the 
Roman,*  that  had  lands  to  pay  for  it.  Well, 
a  cushla,  one  bright  morning  down  came  the 
Major  with  his  troopers,  and  steals  a  march  on 
•  Roman  Catholics. 
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US save  the  bit  of  Corramahon  he  'd  ever 

have  entered  had  I  ha'  known  the  arrand  he 
cam  on.  And  sure  enough,  when  Shulah  stood 
in  the  door-way,  not  a  Dutchman's  son  of  'em 
dare  vinture  agin  me.  But  shure  I  took  pity 
on  'em ;  and  more  fool  I,  for  they  ate  six  of 
my  fine  beautiful  flitches  at  the  rate  of  four 
maals  a  day,  the  hounds  that  never  saw  bacon 
afore." 

"Well,  well,  Shulah!  but  Rachel,"  said 
Amyas. 

"As  I  was  tellin'  you,  here  he  came  with 
his  palavering  tongue,  and  clapped  a  soudger  in 
the  bawn,  and  pretended  to  be  sick,  the  villain, 
to  get  the  weak  side  of  the  girl.  The  Aireach 
went  fast  asleep  ;  you'd  think  every  moment  in 
the  day  he  had  been  after  swallowing  a  barrel 
of  wine  or  a  tub  of  punch.  And  he  was  no  fit 
to  look  after  them.  Myself  w\as  busily  defind- 
in  the  bacon  from  the  soudgers;  and  betwixt 
us,  sorrow  a  bit  but  the  English  had  the  col- 
leen to  himself." 

Here  Amyas  rose  and  stamped  in  distraction 
about  the  floor. 
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"  But  sure  they  war  married,  agra  !"  This 
calmed  the  youth. 

"  That  is,  they  war  not ;  but  Fll  tell  you 
how  it  is ;"  and  Shulah  related  more  at  length 
than  here  is  space  for  the  base  and  treacherous 
conduct  of  Willomer. 

"  The  scoundrel !"  was  the  natural  exclamation 
of  Amyas ;  "  and  poor  Rachel,  in  what  is  she  to 
blame  ?" 

"  An'  that 's  true  for  you  ;  and  it's  what  I  'd 
said,  only  I  daren't,  for  Roger  O'Mahon  is  so 
black.  He  never  saw  her  but  once  since  he 
heard  it,  and  it  was  then  that  the  speech  of  him 
kilt  her.  She  was  carried  home,  the  craturc, 
and  never  stood  up  since, — no,"  continued  Shu- 
lah hesitating,  and  pushing  a  few  twigs  into  the 
fire,  and  resisting  tiie  tears  that  fell  painfully,  as 
they  fall  rarely  from  age;  "no,  nor  will  she  ever!" 

"  What  docs  the  physician  say  ?"  asked 
Amyas,  as  moved,  and  equally  mastering  his 
emotion  ;  for  action,  thought  he,  may  save  even 
if  grief  cannot. 

Shulah  shook  her  head.  "  If  her  uncle 
would  say  a  kind  word  to  her,  it  would  be  more 
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than  all  the  physic  in  Catherlogh  ;  and  he 
might  be  brought  to  that  same  if  he  had  his  re- 
venge, but  the  villain  Willomer  knocked  the 
sword  from  his  hand,  and  that  goes  as  hard 
with  him  as  any  thing  else.  He  raves  of  his 
disgrace  all  as  one  as  she  does,  and  in  troth  the 
hearts  of  both  of  'em  are  well  nigh  broken."" 

'*  If  he  had  his  revenge  !"  muttered  Amyas: 
"  she  sleeps  now,  you  say,  and  I  may  not  see 
her ;  they  will  be  tarrying  too  for  me  at  Pales- 
tine." With  these  words  Amyas  sprung  up, 
and  returned  to  Palestine. 

Having  thus  described  the  state  of  the  unfor- 
tunate family  of  Corramahon,  or  of  the  remains 
of  that  unfortunate  family  in  some  time  after 
the  discovery  of  Willomer''s  treachery,  let  us 
return  a  moment  upon  our  steps  to  see  what 
had  been  the  immediate  effects  of  it. 

The  brief  quarrel  and  duel  had  not  taken 
place  betwixt  the  Oe/'and  the  English  officer 
unperceived.  The  Knight  and  Anastasia  had 
both  witnessed  its  conclusion,  and  they  came  up 
on  the  instant  to  learn  from  Roger  the  cause  of 
so  sudden  a  strife.     The  injury  was  soon  told, 
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the  mortified  0''Mahon  seizing  his  sword  as  she 
spoke,  and  striking  in  anger  against  the  ground 
in  order  to  break  it.  It  was  a  beautiful  sword, 
and  had  been  worn  by  Catinat,  as  before  ob- 
served. As  Roger  O'Mahon,  unable  to  break 
it  by  a  stroke,  flung  it  down  sneeringly  witli  the 
intention  of  destroying  it  with  his  foot,  Sir 
Christopher  took  it  up,  exclaiming, 

**  This  sword  is  a  waif;  I  claim  it,  and  may 
use  it  myself  with  more  fortune  against  the 
seducer." 

The  Knight  then  hurried  to  the  house.  Ka- 
chel,  unconscious  of  what  had  happened,  sate 
alone  in  the  withdrawing  room;  Willomer  was 
not  there.  The  girl  was  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
Sir  Christopher  with  a  naked  sword,  anil  it 
prepared  for  his  questions.  He  first,  however, 
placed  the  weapon  on  the  top  of  a  higli  buffet, 
and  then  asked  Rachel  respecting  the  circuni- 
btances  of  her  marriage.  Her  account  corrobo- 
rated all  the  Knight's  suspicions. 

*'  You  have  been  deceived,  my  girl,  by  a  vil- 
lain ;  this  has  been  no  marriage  !" 

Poor  Rachel  was  overcome.  She  trembled, 
M  5 
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sickened,  fell.  The  Knight  abandoned  her  to 
the  care  of  Anastasia,  whilst  he  rushed  in  search 
of  Willomer,  not  however  till  Anastasia  had 
besought  him  to  remember  his  years.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  Major  Willomer  at  the  stable, 
where  be  was  getting  his  horse  prepared  for  de- 
parture. 

"  You  will  not  go  without  taking  leave  of 
your  wife,  Major  Willomer  V 

*'  My  wife,  Sir  Christopher  !  that  may  have 
done  for  a  time  ;  but  as  I  have  been  menaced, 
I  can  allow  it  no  longer." 

'*  Menaced !  that  was  wrong  :  but  Rachel 
cannot  be  to  blame  ;  you  must  see  her." 

"  Must  r  replied  AVillomer,  again  seeking  the 
subterfuge  of  mock  resentment. 

"  My  years,  and  my  knowledge  of  you  entitle 
me  to  use  the  word,"  replied  the  Knight.  "  I 
do  not  use  it  as  a  braggart,  but  as  one  anxious 
for  the  happiness  and  honour  of  more  than  one 
of  my  friends  and  fellow-beings." 

"  I  cannot  see  her  now.     I  will  return." 

'*  By  Heaven  you  go  not,  but  across  my 
body  !"  said  the  Knight,  touching  the  hilt  of  his 
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own  weapon ;  "  you  have  yourself  broken  all 
laws  of  hospitality  even  towards  me  by  this  de- 
ceit, and  you  owe  me,  at  least,  what  I  ask." 

Willomer  smiled.  He  shrunk  from  again 
drawing  his  sword  against  a  man  in  years,  and 
his  host.  "  As  you  will,  Sir  Christopher,  to 
show  you  I  am  fair  and  placable  ;  lead  the  way  ' 
though  there  can  be  no  use  in  the  scene,  save 
to  break  our  hearts  roughly  in  the  cruel  collision 
that  must  ensue,  for  I  am  firm  and  determined 
not  to  bend,  whate"'er  I  suifer.'" 

The  Knight  immediately  led  the  way,  and 
he  and  Willomer  entered  the  drawing-room  soon 
after  Rachel  had  recovered  her  senses. 

"  No,  I  will  not  believe  it,"  cried  she ;  "  he 
that  was  this  instant  so  fond  and  so  true.  He 
comes  ! — oh,  Willomer,  my  husband  !"  and  she 
rushed  towards  him  with  a  frantic  affection, 
that  nought  but  a  demon  could  resist.  He 
could  not  but  support  her,  though  he  refused 
what  would  restore  her  to  happiness  ;  and  as 
he  remained  silent,  he  was  condemned  to  see 
the  writhings  of  his  victim,  to  feel  the  con- 
vulsive throbs  of  her  breaking  heart,  and  to 
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behold,  as  the  words  of  comfort  refused  to 
come  from  his  mouth,  the  Ufe-blood  of  hope 
ebb  rapidly  from  her. 

"  Speak,  fiend  !"  cried  the  Knight,  whom 
scarcely  Anastasia  and  several  domestics  could 
retain  :  they  had  deprived  hira  of  his  sword. 

"  I  say,  Sir,"  cried  Willomer  at  last,  "  that 
although  all  this  be  true  that  excites  your 
indignation,  yet  that  I  meant  well,  and  medi- 
tated a  reparation,  that  my  own  honour  now 
denies  me." 

A  cry  of  disgust  and  horror  burst  from  all 
present. 

"  If  there  be  law,  right,  or  manhood  in 
the  land,  villain  !  you  shall  pay  this  crime." 
"  Will  no  female  tend  her  ?"  said  Willomer. 
"  Give  her  to  us,  but  do  not  touch  us/'  re- 
plied a  female  servant,  and  he  was  about  to 
do,  when  Rachel  recovered,  and  arose.  She 
rallied  all  her  strength  and  stood  erect.  She 
looked  at  Willomer  with  a  glance  that  pierced 
his  soul,  but  which  wandered  at  intervals  into 
the  roll  of  frenzy.     At  every  second  she  made 
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an   effort   to   speak,    but   a   convulsive   feeling 
stopped  her  throat. 

Even  Willomer  was  moved. 

"  Heaven  knows  if  I  suffer  not  as  much  as 
you  do,"  said  he,  "  I  love  you,  Rachel ;  come 
with  me,  and  let  us  escape  from  this  to  soHtude 
and  freedom." 

"  Ha !"  said  she,  at  length,  "  those  are  tlie 
words ;  I  remember  them ;  but,  alas !  never 
understood  them  before.  How  blind  was  I ! 
Farewell !  Willomer.  I  scarcely  thought  you 
could  insult  the  breaking  heart." 

Roger  0"'Mahon  entered  at  the  moment,  and 
at  the  sight  of  him,  all  self-possession  again  left 
the  unhappy  Rachel.  Her  uncle  started  at  the 
sight  of  Willomer  as  at  an  adder,  and  all  pre- 
sent shared  in  his  loathing.  Every  one  in  the 
apartment  drew  breath,  as  soon  as  the  ruffian 
withdrew. 

Poor  Rachel  suffered  every  way.  Her  ex- 
asperated uncle  had  as  little  mercy  u])on  her 
feelings,  as  the  cruel  Willomer  ;  he  could  not 
accord  any  degree  of  pardon  for  her  fault,   an 
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excuse  for  her  imprudence,  nor  in  the  poignancy 
of  his  conscious  disgrace  would  he  allow  all  the 
artifices  she  had  succumbed  to,  as  diminishing 
her  crime.  But  his  wrath  was  without  effect ; 
another  hand  had  dealt  the  blow. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Amy  AS  Burton  heard  all  these  details  on 
his  return  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  his  uncle  and  cousin.  He  did 
not  need  them  to  excite  his  resentment  further. 
He  could  scarcely  listen  to  them,  indeed,  and 
it  truly  required  patience  to  do  so.  Sir  Chris- 
topher, he  learned  from  Anastasia,  had  with 
difficulty  been  dissuaded  from  himself  meeting 
Willomer  in  the  field  ;  his  age,  his  unlikeli- 
hood of  success,  and  similar  representations,  did 
not,  till  after  time  and  perseverance,  make  him 
wholly  abandon  the  idea.  Even  the  savage 
O'MoYe,  when  he  huarJ,  in  the  depths  of  his 
retreat,  the  wrong  clone  to  the  O'Mahon's 
daughter,  had  sent  a  challenge  to  the  English 
officer,   requiring  either    that   he    should    meet 
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him  in  his  wilds,  or  obtain  for  him  an  assurance 
of  safety,  if  he  ventured  into  the  inhabited  part 
of  the  country.  Willomer,  of  course,  shghted 
such  defiance,  and  the  Rapparee  thereat  made 
menace  of  taking  vengeance  in  his  own  way. 
As  to  the  good  folk  of  Catherlogh,  the  beaus 
and  belies  of  the  privileged  class,  not  a  few  of 
them  applauded  the  deed  of  gallantry,  so  some 
called  it,  who  worshipped  fashion  in  any  shape, 
even  that  of  crime  ;  whilst  others,  of  the  bigot 
and  party  class,  esteemed  it  a  very  worthy  spe- 
cies of  penalty  inflicted  upon  a  Papist. 

"  Not  another  bottle,  mine  honest  friend," 
said  Major  Willomer  to  Captain  Morley,  as  the 
two  officers  were  carousing  in  somewhat  solitary 
familiarity.  In  truth,  the}'  were  confined  to 
this  in  Catherlogh,  all  doors  being  shut  against 
them  ;  even  those  of  the  Williamites,  that  ap- 
proved or  did  not  express  horror  at  his  crime. 

"  Nay,  one  more,  as  a  farewell  libation  to  old 
Catherlogh,"  replied  his  companion,  "  where, 
brood  as  you  will,  we  have  spent  some  pleasant 
hours,  and  fished  up  more  than  one  piece  of  fun." 

*'  As  you  will,  but  none  of  your  stuff  about 
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libation  ;  I  hate  the  name  of  the  cursed  town,  I 
tell  you.  Its  very  mention  makes  me  raise  my 
hand  and  knit  my  brows,  with  that  queer, 
cursed  sensation,  called  remorse.  After  all, 
I  have  some  feeling,  Morley,  and  if  it  were 
not " 

"  There  now,  there 's  sparkling  Burgundy 
for  you !  traga/a,  as  old  Stanhope  says ;  swal- 
low it !  You  are  one  of  those  strange-fashioned 
mortals,  whom  a  single  bottle  makes  pathetic. 
The  muddling  of  your  brain  is  the  cleaning  of 
your  conscience.  Pour  in  more  liquor,  say  I, 
and  restore  the  balance.  Drown  master  con- 
science, and  be to  him  !   what  hath  he  to 

do  inside  of  a  red  coat .?" 

"  As  little,"  quoth  Willomer,  rallying  with 
the  fresh  draught,  "  as  matrimony  with  the 
officer  of  a  marching  regiment." 

No,  no — we  leave  that  to  the  trained  bands." 

A  dragoon  servant  here  interrupted  them, 
by  saying  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak 
with  Major  Willomer. 

"  A  gentleman !  Brock,""  said  the  Major  ; 
"  be  discreet,   and   take  care  that  it  be  not  a 
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wench  in  disguise  to  trouble  me,  and  we  about 
to  march  at  cock-crow."" 

"  Wench  he  beant,"  was  Brock's  reply  ;  "  but 
one  of  the  buckeens  of  the  town." 

"  A  cartel,  Willomer,  a  cartel  by  this  light ! 
sent  by  some  young  beardless  squire  or  burgess, 
who  would  make  a  pass  at  thee  for  the  sake 
of  pretty  Rachel.  Nay,  don't  wince,  man,  as 
if  the  puppy  had  stuck  his  foil  in  thee.  It 
seems  it  is  late  ere  he  could  muster  courage ; 
just  as  foot  is  in  stirrup  he  comes,  with  hopes 
of  refusal,  mayhap — he  must  not  be  gratified, 
— honour  of  Deloraine's  !" 

"  He  must  not,"  said  Willomer,  Avith  no 
alacrity,  "  though  the  fool  annoys  me.  I 
would  spill  no  more  blood." 

"  You  forget,  my  honest  Trojan,  that  you 
have  spilt  none." 

"  None  !"  rejoined  Willomer,  astonished  ; 
*'  no,  none  save  heart's  blood.  Let  the  gen- 
tleman be  introduced." 

And  truly  a  mock-faced  youth  was  intro- 
duced,   who,    mustering   up   his   utmost    man- 
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Jiood,  delivered  a  wild  challenge  to  the  Major 
of  Deloraine"':?,  on  the  part  of 

"  Who  the  deuce  !"  cried  the  Major,  "  Am}  as 
Burton  ! — Burton  ! — why  'tis  the  nephew  of 
Sir  Christopher,  returned  from  the  wars,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  The  wars,  where  there  are  no  wars,"  said 
Morley. 

"  Morley,  let  us  settle  this  quietly,"  said 
Willomer.  "  To-morrow  then,  Sir,  half  an  hour 
after  day-break,  at  the  Old  Castle." 

"  And  I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  enga- 
ging your  Lordship  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Morley. 

The  second  looked  dismayed. 

"  No— this  shall  be  an  afllair  of  principals 
only,"  said  the  Major. 

*'  I  say  nay,  again,"  said  Morley.  "  I  will 
not  take  a  morning's  walk  to  have  my  fingers 
frost-bitten ;  I  must  have  exercise,  and  this 
gentleman  will  afford  it  me.  He  hath  a  fen- 
cing face  ;  his  staccato  must  be  formidable.*' 
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"  I  do  not  know  but  that,  in  this  case, 
Master  Amyas  might  prefer  to  choose  another 
second,"  said  the  envoy,  alarmed. 

"  Tell  him  then  from  me,  that  any  friend 
of  his  shall  be  welcome  to  Dick  Morley." 

"  I  shall,  Sir,"  and  the  envoy  withdrew. 

"  A  doughty  antagonist  to  delay  our  march, 
if  one  may  judge  from  what  we  have  seen," 
observed  Morley. 

"  I  know  young  Burton,"  said  Willomer, 
"  he  is  even  still  more  whey-faced  and  beard- 
less. I  believe  he  had  an  inkling  after — true 
— this  must  have  screwed  up  the  poor  boy's 
courage.  And  he  is  now  the  heir  of  Palestine. 
Ha  !  Sir  Knight  of  Palestine,  I  have  my  re- 
venge for  your  insults.  I  can  either  extinguish 
thy  proud  name,  or  let  it  survive,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  Willomer's  clemency.  Your  hand, 
Morley,  my  boy  !  the  thought  gives  me  life." 

"  To  bed,  to  bed  !"  said  Morley,  "  else  soon 
"'twill  be  to  horse,  to  horse  !" 

The  ancient  acquaintance  of  Amyas  Burton 
in  Catherlogli  were  not  of  the  daring  and  the 
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boisterous.  Even  had  they  been,  the  provhicial 
youth  shrunk  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
swaggering  officers  of  the  Queen''s  troop,  who 
studied  fighting  as  a  profession.  So  at  least 
they  reasoned  ;  and  Amyas  was  in  consequence 
puzzled  to  find  a  friend,  and  compelled  to 
choose  at  length  a  sorry  one  for  the  purpose. 

He  awaited  not  far  from  the  barrack-gate  the 
forthcoming  of  his  envoy,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  performance  of  his  mission,  and  the 
arrangement  thereon;  but  concluded  by  decli- 
ning himself  to  join  further  in  an  affair  likely 
to  be  so  bloody.  He  at  the  same  time  told 
Morley's  determination.  This  perplexed  Amyas 
dreadfully.  A  fighting  second,  and  at  that 
hour,  was  almost  impossible  to  find,  and  the 
youth  had  no  doubt  that  Morley  had  swagger- 
ed, in  order  to  terrify  and  deprive  him  of  his 
ill-chosen  second.  As  Amyas  stood  perplexed 
and  uncertain,  not  liking  to  use  persuasion,  a 
figure  slept  up  to  him  in  the  gloom.  It  was 
night  of  course,  and  the  street  was  lighted  by  a 
solitary  lamp. 

*'  You  are  too  young  to  do  the  vengeance 
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you  seek.  I  '11  act  principal,  as  you  call  it,  by 
facing  that  scoundrel,  Willomer,  and  yoti  may 
act  second." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Amyas,  surprised 
but  relieved  by  the  strange  and  sudden  pro- 
posal. "  You  overheard  us,  it  seems.  If  a 
gentleman,  whom  he  will  not  object  to,  you 
would  oblige  infinitely  by  acting  second." 

"  A  gentleman  !"  repeated  the  other,  draw- 
ing back,  and  grasping  his  weapon.  "  My 
fathers  were  princes  in  this  land,  whilst  yours 
were  herdsmen  in  another." 

"  That  is  about  the  time  of  the  flood,"  re- 
plied Amyas,  who  knew  the  pride  of  the  an- 
cient Irish,  and  was  amused  rather  than  chafed 
by  meeting  with  a  sample  of  it  so  suddenly  and 
strangely. 

"  Before  it,  Sir,  long,"  said  the  unknown 
figure,  not  allowing  any  limit  to  the  past  eter- 
nity of  his  race. 

"  Such  a  pedigree  will  satisfy  Captain  Mor- 
ley,  no  doubt  ;  and  I  sincerely  crave  pardon 
for  questioning  it.     But  in  a  word,  brave  and 
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noble,  unknown   Sir,  principal  you  cannot  be, 
at  all  events,  in  this  combat." 
"  How  !  if  I  make  myself  so  ?"" 
"  In  what  manner  ?" 

"  By  shooting  the  scoundrel  in  the  head,  as 
he  comes  out  from  yon  portal  in  the  morning." 

"  What,  murder  him  ! — how  doth  that  con- 
sist with  a  race  older  than  Noah's  .''  And  have 
the  rascal  die  a  death  that  would  make  him  to 
be  pitied,  to  say  nothing  of  your  being  hanged. 
You  but  jest." 

"  Mayhap  I  do,"  said  the  Rapparce,  con- 
cealing the  pistol  that  he  had  loaded  for  the 
very  purpose.  "  But  you  have  wit,  youngster. 
He  should  die  a  death  that  would  leave  him  un- 
pitied ;  and  I  will  be  your  second,  for  you 
i.pcak  wisely ;  to-morrow  I  will  not  fail  to  be  in 
King  Shaun's  castle  at  day-break." 

"  Ride  home  with  me,  and  let  us  pass  the 
night  together.  Half  an  hour's  speed  will  bring 
us  to  Palestine." 

*'  The  lodging  and  the  company  is  good,*' 
replied  Ulick  O'More ;  "  but  my  own,  hard  by. 
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is  more  to  my  mind  at  present.  Farewell  till 
day-break  ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  failing 
you." 

Carlow  Castle  is,  or  rather  was,  one  of  the 
finest  feudal  relics  in  Ireland.  Like  most  of  its 
brethren,  it  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
Cromweirs  cannon,  and  since  the  writer  of  this 
beheld  it,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  in.  It  stands  on  a  knoll,  command- 
ing the  Barrow,  and  betwixt  the  river  and  the 
town.  No  habitations  approach  it.  It  remains, 
as  it  should,  in  solitude.  It  both  is,  and  was, 
a  haunt,  abandoned  in  the  day  to  the  curious,  in 
the  niglit  to  the  thief. 

Here  at  day-break  Amyas  Burton  met  the 
Rapparee,  saluted  him  as  Mr.  O'More ;  and 
surveying  him  by  the  growing  light,  admired 
his  muscular  form,  and  did  not  quarrel  with  a 
countenance  that  looked  defiance  more  than 
gentility.  Ulick  was  not  so  satisfied  with  the 
appearance  of  his  young  and  slender  princi- 
pal, and  he  again  proposed  the  changing  of 
parts, in  order  to  make  the  more  sure  of  the 
seducer''s  punishment ;  but  of  course  Amyas  was 
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peremptory,  and  shunned  the  thought,  even  if  it 
were  practicable. 

The  sun  at  length  rose,  and  shot  its  ray 
through  breach  and  window  of  the  ruin.  The 
officers  made  their  appearance  at  the  same  time. 
The  usual  salutations  took  place,  Willomer  re- 
cognizing an  old  acquaintance  in  his  juvenile 
antagonist ;  Morley  surprised  to  have  a  sturdy 
stranger  for  his.  The  latter  proposed  the  broad 
sword  as  the  more  proper  weapon  for  a  cold 
morning,  and  Ulick  assented  to  the  proposal. 
After  stripping,  each  opening  his  vest  to  show 
that  nothing  lay  within  it  to  turn  a  sword"'s 
point,  the  antagonists  measured  weapons. 

*'  A  beautiful  sword  is  that  you  wield.  Sir," 
observed  ^^'ilIomer  to  Amyas.  "It  is  scarcely 
fit  for  this  rough  work." 

"  'Tis  one  I  caught  up  at  home  by  chance," 
said  Amyas.  "  My  own  is  yet  in  my  baggage. 
I  had  not  time  to  seek  it  out." 

"  I  thought  so:  for  that  sword  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,"  continued  Willomer 
smiling,  as  he  recollected  Roger  O'Mahon's 
much    prized    weapon,  the    sword  of  Catinat. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  I  have  made  it  fly  from  an  antagonist's  hand 
ere  now." 

Amyas  grasped  it  the  more  firm.  *'  Whose- 
ever  it  be,  and  I  know  not,  it  will  serve  my 
turn." 

"  It  is,  or  was,  Chef  de  Brigade  O'Mahon's." 

"  The  fitter  weapon  for  vengeance,"  exclaim- 
ed Amyas,  and  he  crossed  it  with  that  of  the 
English  officer. 

Willomer  began  the  combat,  as  if  it  were  a 
pastime.  He  despised  his  juvenile  antagonist, 
and  seemed  irresolute,  merely  until  he  should 
decide,  what  degree  of  punishment  he  should 
inflict  upon  him.  In  these  reckonings,  how- 
ever, the  Major  soon  found  himself  mistaken. 
For  many  months  young  Burton's  constant  em- 
ployment had  been  practising  at  his  weapon. 
It  was  the  first  accomplishment  of  the  soldier, — 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  rude  comrades  with 
whom  he  mingled  ;  and  upon  trial  it  appeared 
that  Willomer,  though  stronger  and  more 
likely  to  be  victorious  in  a  continued  combat, 
yet  was  in  no  small  peril  in  the  commencement 
from  the   superior  agility  and  address  of  the 
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youth.  The  seconds  were  so  interested,  that 
they  ceased  from  time  to  time  their  own  play,  in 
which  they  too  were  fairly  matched,  in  order  to 
admire  the  science  of  their  principals. 

The  countenances  of  both  the  combatants 
fully  expressed  their  feelings.  Willomer's  was 
pale  and  collected  ;  he  appeared  vexed  some- 
what at  an  equality,  that  years  did  not  warrant ; 
and  this  was  shown  in  many  a  deadly  lunge, 
but  coolness  prevailed  in  his  motions.  Amyas, 
on  the  contrary,  was  flushed,  eager,  actuated  by 
resentment,  that  exercise  excited,  as  the  agita- 
tion of  the  body  will  at  times  call  forth  or  in- 
crease that  of  mind.  Zeal  gave  him  force,  but 
not  lasting  force.  Willomer  retreated  before 
him,  and  the  youth  had  evidently  the  superior ; 
but  from  the  motions  of  his  chest  and  throat, 
the  quickness  of  his  respirations,  his  antago- 
nist, as  well  as  the  witnesses  could  sec,  that  a 
very  few  minutes  would  lay  him  open  and 
prostrate  him.  Willomer  showed  that  he  saw 
this  by  confining  himself  to  the  defence,  and 
Ulick,  who  saw  the  coming  event,  could  not 
bear  the  sight,  and  renewed  his  attack  upon 
N  2 
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Morley  furiously,  as  if  resolved  that  all  ven- 
geance should  not  be  lost. 

In  fencing,  as  in  all  other  arts,  there  must 
be  divers  feints  and  modes  known  to  one  nation 
and  not  to  another.  Hence  it  was,  perhaps, 
that  Willomer  was  hard-set  by  the  attack  of 
one,  who  wielded  his  weapon  altogether  after  a 
foreign  fashion.  It  was  by  a  feint  of  this  kind 
too,  that  the  combat  was  decided.  In  the  midst 
of  his  superiority.  Amy  as  retreated,  as  if  for 
breath,  and  Willomer,  thinking  the  time  come 
to  resume  the  offensive,  rushed  on.  His  pushes 
were  feebly  and  awkwardly  parried ;  the  youth 
seemed  ready  to  drop ;  and  the  exasperated 
Willomer  drove  lunge  after  lunge,  as  if  at  a 
person  unarmed,  or  incapable  of  defence ;  he 
thus  laid  himself  open,  and,  in  the  moment  of 
his  supposed  triumph,  received  the  sword  of 
Amy  as  in  his  heart. 

He  fell,  and  expired.  Morley,  bleeding  too 
from  a  wound  that  marred  for  ever  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  ran  to  offer  aid.  It  was  too 
late.  Aniyas  leant  upon  his  sword,  recovering 
breath,    and  allowing   the   fierce  feelings   that 
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had  excited  liim,  to  subside.  His  own  wronw 
he  could  then  have  forgiven,  and  would  perhaps 
have  melted,  such  was  his  nature,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  vengeance.  But  Rachel,  the 
broken-hearted,  dying  Rachel  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  turned  to  begone. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  Ulick,  "  for  me  at  least. 
That  sun  and  I  can  seldom  shine  together  in 
Catherlogh  Street.  Farewell,  my  brave  boy  ! 
I  can  love  oven  a  AVilliamite  for  your  sake." 

"You  must  accompany  me,"  said  Amyas; 
"  you  must  allow  my  own,  my  uncle's  gratitude 
to " 

"  I  have  had  a  sample  of  Sir  Christopher 
Burton's  gratitude,"  said  the  Rapparee.  "It 
is  the  Chief  of  the  hills,  Ulick  O'Morc,  who  has 
stood  here  your  fnend." 

The  youth  in  the  astonishment  that  seized 
him,  despite  his  feelings  and  despite  the  events 
that  had  taken  place,  no  longer  pressed  his 
invitation- 

"  All  I  ask,"  continued  the  Rapparee,  "  is 
that  you  tell  the  Knight  of  Palestine  my  wish  ; 
and  remember  it  yourself,  should  you  speedily 
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inherit  the  title — and  it  is,  that  there  should 
be  peace  betwixt  his  people  and  my  people. 
They  have  sent  us  nothing  but  long  stories 
and  old  songs  from  over  sea,  and  not  so  mucli 
as  a  Louis  d'or  or  a  Jacobus.  So  we  will 
exchange  pike  and  gun  for  shepherd's  crook 
and  reaper's  hook,  provided  w^e  have  our  clergy 
and  quietness.  Besides,"  said  Ulick,  they  now 
stood  without  the  knoll,  "  I  begin  to  be  ashamed 
of  my  calling.  Ah  !  there  was  a  day,  when  the 
name  of  Tory,  or  of  Rapparee  was  one  of 
honour.  It  spoke  the  rude  son  of  rapine,  no 
doubt,  but  then  a  bold  and  a  warlike  freebooter. 
Now  every  foot-pad  takes  the  name,  and  it  has 
become  unworthy  the  son  of  O'More  ;  the  name 
of  Rapparee  will  perish :  I  must  to  Rome  for 
pardon." 

"  Could  you  not  procure  it  nearer  .^"  asked 
Amyas,  rather  impatiently. 

"  Nay,  there  is  a  special  curse ;  the  nuncio 
of  old  excommunicated  us,  and  it  has  never 
been  fairly  taken  off.  Though  St.  Patrick 
knows  gold  was  melted  for  that  same.  How- 
ever,   the  crones   say    there   is   a   bar   against 
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Ulick  O'More's  marrying,  if  it  be  not  taken  oft'; 
and  I  believe  it,  for  I  have  been  baulked  more 
than  once.  But  this  interests  you  not ;  it  is 
useful  to  me,  however,  that  my  true  project 
should  be  known.  You  will  stand  the  friend 
of  my  people."" 

"  I  will.'' 

"  Swear  it  on  this  bleeding  sword-hilt.  'Tis 
the  crusader''s  cross." 

Amyas  hesitated,  but  at  length  did  so  to 
humour  O'More,  who  exclaimed,  that  the  feud 
was  laid  betwixt  them,  and  that  each  might 
depart  on  his  way.  "  As  I  have  made  you 
tarry,"  added  Ulick,  "I  must  make  you 
speed."  At  the  moment,  a  peasant  led  in  front 
of  them  a  noble  grey  steed.  Amyas  recollected 
it.  "  Present  that  animal  to  O'Mahon,'^  said 
Ulick ;  "  'tis  his  old  charger.  I  took  him  from 
under  the  traitor  Willomer,  and  only  regret, 
that  my  sword  could  not  then  prevent,  what 
yours  has  this  moment  avenged."  Here  the 
successful  duelHst  and  his  strange  second  parted. 

"  I  have  O'Mahon's  sword  to  return  to  him 
also,"  reflected  the  youth,  as  he  mounted  Saint 
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Gris,  and  directed  his  speed  towards  Corra- 
mail  on. 

With  what  precise  purpose  Amyas  Burton 
did  speed  to  Corramahon,  I  believe,  he  scarce- 
ly knew.  His  most  rational  idea  was  that  the 
bringing  tidings  of  his  honour  being  avenged, 
to  Roger  O'Mahon,  would  induce  him  to  take 
pity  upon  Rachel — to  forgive  her ;  and  that  such 
change  on  his  part,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  Shulah,  would  have  a  most  reviving  and  con- 
soling effect  upon  his  niece.  In  the  hurry  of  his 
reflections,  Amyas  thought  too,  that  the  ven- 
geance taken  upon  Willomer  might  be  grateful 
to  Rachel.  In  his  young  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  he  did  not  reckon  upon  love  surviving 
such  injuries  as  hers.  He  reasoned,  that  her 
insulted  honour  was  the  chief  and  rankling 
thought  that  preyed  upon  her.  It  did  prey, 
no  doubt ;  but  not  so  direfuUy  and  corrosively, 
as  her  blighted  affections,  her  slighted  love. 
Her  pride,  her  innocence,  her  self-esteem,  were 
crushed;  but  it  was  through  her  love  that  her 
heart  had  received  its  mortal  wound. 

The  apparition  of  Saint  Gris,    mounted    by 
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Amyas,  in  the  court  of  Corramahon,  aroii?e(l 
Roger  O'Mahon.  Willomer  liad  had  the  horse. 
Ere  he  could  rush  out,  the  eager  and  agile 
youth  anticipated  him,  entered  the  room,  and 
flinging  the  sword  before  him,  not  all  cleansed 
from  the  fatal  stains,  said, 

"  I  return  you  the  sword  you  left  at  Pales- 
tine." 

"  I  thank  you,  Sir  ;  I  valued  it  once,  l^ut 
how  ! — you  have  been  using  it." 

*'  It  has  avenged  us  all,"  cried  Amyas. 
"  What  say  you — He  has  fallen?    Is  Heaven 
so  just .''" 

**  Willomer  is  no  more." 
"  May    Heaven    pardon    what    I    feel,"  said 
Roger,  "  for  my  joy  is  as  great  as  it  is  fiend- 
like.     And  that  boy's  arm  has  done  the  deed  !" 
"  The  boy's  arm  indeed,  though  not  worthy 
to  defend  poor  Rachel,  has  avenged  her." 

*'  Forgive  my  idle  words ;  I  am  bound  to 
thee  by  eternal  gratitude." 

"  Show  it  then  on  the  instant.  Hurry  to  the 
bed-side  of  Rachel ;  forgive  her,  speak  words  of 
comfort  to  her." 

N  5 
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Roger  hesitated,  but  at  length  signified  his 
acquiescence,  and  moved  towards  Rachel's 
room  instantly  to  show  it.  But  ere  he  had 
taken  a  few  paces,  a  piercing  shriek  from 
thence  struck  both  motionless ;  and,  after  a 
pause,  was  followed  by  peals  of  convulsive  laugh- 
ter, mingled  with  sobs,  such  as  man's  heart 
quails  to  listen  to. 

The  cause  was  evident.  Amyas,  in  his  excite- 
ment, had  made  use  of  a  loud  pitch  of  voice  in 
conveying  his  intelligence.  The  sick  girl,  alive 
to  every  rumour,  had  caught  the  import.  Alas  ! 
the  blow  that  avenged  her,  was  to  her  a  deeper 
wound.  Soul  and  body  seemed  struggling  to 
part  in  the  long  paroxysm  which  ensued :  and 
when  at  length  she  became  silent  and  calm, 
it  seemed  the  silence  and  calmness  of  death. 
She  but  breathed. 

"  She  will  recover,"  said  Roger ;  "  the  worst 
is  now  over.  ""Tis  useless  your  remaining  here 
in  this  abode  of  sorrow  and  of  sickness,  Amyas. 
Ha  !  old  courser,  do  I  hear  your  whinning  ? 
But  I  dare  have  no  thoughts  for  thee,  yet." 
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Amyas  understood  the  wish,  and  departed  fur 
Palestine. 

We  will  not  follow  him  there,  much  as  might 
then  happen  worthy  to  be  described.  The  un- 
disguised satisfaction  of  the  Knight,  his  pride 
ill  his  nephew,  now  worthy  to  be  his  heir, 
Anastasia's  sympathising  with  her  poor  friend, 
whom  the  stern  laws  of  the  world  would  soon 
compel  her  to  forsake.  Amyas  talked  on  this 
subject  with  his  uncle  and  cousin.  They  pitied 
Rachel,  as  much  as  he.  To  his  angry  quere. 
Was  she  to  be  censured, — was  she  not  to  be  ex- 
cused .''  they  could  make  but  the  same  answer 
as  himself.  Yet  despite  of  this,  neither  were 
they  less  peremptory  nor  the  less  convinced, 
that  Rachel  had  forfeited  her  rank  in  society, 
by  her  misfortune,  if  not  by  her  fault,  and  that 
its  doors  were  irrevocably  closed  against  her. 

"  She  must  betake  herself  to  a  foreign  convent, 
if  she  recovers,"  was  the  remark  of  the  Knight ; 
and  Anastasia  even  could  promise  or  hope  for 
her  friend  no  happier  fortune. 

Amyas  argued  and  chafed  with  singular  ob- 
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stinacy  against  this  unjust  view  of  the  case,  as 
he  called  it,  and  against  its  conclusions.  He 
heated  himself  thereon,  with  all  the  ardour 
which  youth  puts  to  oppose  the  conventional  and 
by-laws  of  the  world,  when  they  militate  against 
generosity  and  abstract  justice.  He  dwelt 
and  brooded  it  over  in  his  own  mind  so  much, 
that  he  at  length  came  to  think,  that  Rachel 
laboured  under  no  other  grief,  and  could  enter- 
tain no  other  cause  of  complaint.  To  obviate 
this,  therefore,  he  chiefly  thought,  and  a  singular 
mode  occurred  to  him.  His  selfishness  certainly 
did  not  suggest  it ;  for  the  thought  gave  him 
pain,  and  even  disgust.  He  shrunk  from  it ; 
but  generosity,  or  spirit  of  chivalry  urged  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  youth  determined  on  it. 

A  few  days  intervened  :  Amyas  enquired  at 
Corramalion,  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  see 
Rachel.  This  was  denied,  impossible  ;  but  the 
youth  pressed  it,  and  at  length,  weak  and  ill  as 
was  the  unhappy  girl,  she  consented  to  see  him. 
He  said,  he  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate.  She  imagined  it  might  be  some 
memorial,  some  last  word   of  Willomer's,   and 
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did  it  betoken  love  and  remorse,  she  would  die 
happy,  she  thought.  But  Amyas's  thoughts  ran 
in  a  far  different  direction. 

"  The  heart  may  break,"  saith  the  poet, 
"  yet  brokenly  live  on."  So  was  it  with  Ra- 
chel ;  her  sorrows  were  wearing  her  by  degrees, 
whilst  her  youth  and  health  struggled  against 
their  fatal  influence,  and  only  by  inches  yield- 
ed ground.  Amyas  was  shocked  on  beholding 
her,  so  changed  from  that  she  had  been,  when 
they  had  last  parted.  The  sick  girl  at  first 
shrunk  at  the  sight  of  Amyas  ;  the  blood  of  her 
lover  and  her  husband  was  upon  him.  But  his 
mild,  his  well-known  countenance,  that  had 
once  beamed  upon  her  with  true  affection,  drove 
away  the  disgust.  It  was  for  her  honour  he 
had  perilled  himself;  fate  and  courage  had  de- 
cided the  combat,  and  with  just  retribution  had 
dealt  the  punishment.  "  Besides,"  thought  she, 
"  death  awaits  me,  and  is  not  far  ;  why  should 
I  conceive  new  hates,  or  take  up  new  resent- 
ments,?" 

"  Welcome  to  your  home,  Amyas  Burton, 
and  to  good  fortune,""  said  she. 
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"  Why  not  add  to  Corramahon  ?"  was  his 
reply,  affecting  cheerfulness.  "  But  you  will, 
Rachel,  anon,  when  health  and  happiness  revisit 
you?" 

"  And  how  is  good  Sir  Christopher,  and  dear 
Anastasia  ?  You  will  bear  to  them  Rachel 
O'Mahon's  love,  her  gratitude.  My  latest 
thoughts  will  recall  their  friendship.  And  you 
too,  Amyas,  I  should  thank,  if  I  could, — my 
uncle  has  been  kind,  since  you  were  here.  How 
he  is  changed  !  poor  uncle  ! — Yes,  shame  can 
kill^' 

"  Shame  indeed  !"  rejoined  Am3'as  :  "  as  if 
the  semblance  of  that  shame  could  hurt,  in 
which  there  is  no  guilt.'' 

"  Blessings  about  the  mouth  and  on  the 
words  of  ye  !"  muttered  Shulah. 

Rachel  turned  away,  and  remained  silent. 
Amyas,  pre-occupied  with  the  one  thought,  which 
overcame  even  his  natural  delicacy,  pressed  on 
to  array  forth  his  arguments,  his  generous  view 
of  the  subject,  and  had  already  laid  down,  that 
our  own  conscience  was  the  true  judge  and 
criterion   of  innocence,    in    opposition    to    the 
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opinions  of  the  world,  when  Rachel  cut  short 
his  moral  disquisition. 

"  You  came  to  communicate  something, 
Amyas  Burton, — speak  it  to  mc  at  once,  and 
spare  my  anxious  thoughts  :  what  is  it  ?  a  token, 
a  word  then,  or  a  look  ?" 

Amyas  did  not  perceive  that  her  inquiries 
were  directed  to  the  last  moments  of  Willomer, 
and  he  looked  blank  in  perplexity. 

"  What  none  !  he  could  not  liave  forgotten 
me.  Yet  who  was  I  .''  one  of  the  many  wronged 
by    him,    no    doubt,    having    my    momentary 

tithe   of no,  not  love.     Oh   God  !   to  what 

may  we  be  brought  .'*  I  think  of  this,  and  do 
not  die,  nor  weep,  nor  shriek.  Amyas,  wliy 
came  not  Anastasia  with  you  ?"" 

"  I  don't  know,"  muttered  the  youth  :  "  occu- 
pation— Lady  Burton's  being  absent  so  set  her 
astray,  that — " 

"  I  understand  ye — she  is  right — and  yet,  to- 
wards one  that  dies  apace,  the  hard  laws  of  this 
world  might  be  dispensed  with.  She  comes  not 
near  me, — I  am  tainted." 

"  ""Tis  false,  Rachel  O'Mahon,  I  would  main- 
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tain  it  against  a  world,""  said  Amyas,  with 
heat. 

The  pale  cheek  of  Rachel  flushed  at  the  chi- 
valrous declaration.  "  Pass  not  a  thought  on 
one  so  worthless,  Amyas.  I  do  not  merit  sym- 
pathy, and  least  of  all  from  thee." 

"  From  whom  else  then,  if  not  from  an  old 
friend,  a  playmate,  the  companion  of  thy  child- 
ish hours,  the  sharer  of  thy  childish  thoughts, 
from  one,  for  I  will  once  more  speak  it,  who 
loved  thee  !" 

"  And  how  did  I  answer  that  love  .'*" 

"  With  fairness,  Rachel.  I  complained  of 
fate,  not  you." 

"  But  why  recall  the  past .''"  said  she  ;  "  who 
now  durst  talk  of  love  to  me,  except  in  mockery 
or  insult  .'*" 

Amyas  was  greatly  moved ;  he  paced  the 
room  in  order  to  master  his  emotion,  A  gene- 
rous thought  was  in  his  breast,  but  so  intertwi- 
ned was  it  with  feelings  of  delicacy,  that  to  utter 
it  was  a  task  that  the  youth  almost  shrunk 
from.  He  went  towards  it,  however,  and  his 
utterance  bespoke  his  hesitation,  his  perplexity. 
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and  fear.  He  tremulously  conned  his  words 
ere  he  ventured  to  speak  them,  and  the  follow- 
inf^  fragment  died  on  his  tongue.  "  For  the 
love  that  is  past,  the  pure  love  that  I  once  bore, 
Rachel,  truly  you  say,  it  has  fled  ! — But  oh  ! 
believe  me,  what  remains  of  it  surpasses  yet  the 
loves  of  the  worldly."  This  was  the  reply  he  me- 
ditated, but  he  did  not  bring  himself  to  utter  it. 

"  No,"  said  he,  finishing  aloud  his  unspoken 
sentence,  "  the  fechngs  of  Amyas  Burton's  heart 
can  never  have  but  the  one  object,  and  still 
shall  slie  be  worshipped  here,  be  she  living 
and  honoured,  or  wronged  and  forsaken  by  the 
world." 

"  I  would  have  no  pity  carried  so  far  towards 
me,*'  replied  Rachel.  "  You  rave.  Sir  :  I  am 
dead,  dead  to  all,  even  whilst  I  live.  Ano- 
ther's,—  a  worse,  the  disgraced  relict  of  another. 
Farewell !  Amyas." 

"  Dead  you  shall  not  be,  Rachel ;  but  if  you 
were,  mine  is  the  love  that  would  cherish  your 
memory  still." 

"  And  that  love  I  accept,  dear  Amyas,  still, 
unworthy  as  I  am.  I  would  have  my  memory 
live  honoured  in  one  breast  at  least." 
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"  But  you  shall  live,  please  Heaven,  and  be 
honoured  living." 

"  It  is  impossible  ;  I  wish  it  not." 

"  You  shall  be  honoured,  Rachel." 

"  What, — as  the  abused  of ,"  a  convul- 
sive tendency  was  checked,  and  the  girl  lay 
calm. 

"  Och  then,  whisht  with  you,  if  you've  no 
more  to  say,  you'll  be  after  killing  her  intirely, 
honey !"  interrupted  Shulah. 

"  You  may  be  honoured,'^  continued  Amyas, 
turning  his  face  away,  as  he  paced  about;  "you 
may  be  honoured  as  the  wife  of  an  honourable 
man." 

This  perhaps  produced,  at  least  it  was  an- 
swered by,  an  hysteric  laugh,  long  and  loud, 
that  appalled  Amyas.  "  Of  whom  !"  she  ex- 
claimed at  a  pause ;  again  the  laugh  recom- 
menced. "The  wife!"  was  the  utterance  of 
another  horrid  pause ;  and  as  the  convulsive 
motion  terminated,  she  asked  with  a  voice  utterly 
out  of  joint  and  tune,  and  horridly  ironical, 
"  the  wife  of  whom  ?" 
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Amyas  stopped  before  the  coucli,  and  solemn- 
ly pronounced,  "  of  Amyas  Burton." 

A  hand  put  up  was  all  the  answer  that  could 
be  given. 

"  Think  me  not  selfish,  Rachel,"  continued 
the  youth  ;  "  think  not  that  in  this  I  am  led,  as 
I  might  once  have  been,  by  thoughts  of  passion, 
blended  with  the  pure  ones  of  love.  Think  not 
I  would  so  insult  you.  No;  I  respect  your 
affections  for  him,  who  was  unworthy,  and  is 
gone,  even  as  I  cherish  my  own.  The  name  of 
husband  is  all  that  I  propose  to  gain.  My 
sole  desire  is  to  restore  you,  not  to  the  virtue 
which  has  never  ceased  to  be  thine,  but  to  a 
station,  where  malignity  even  dare  not  eye  you 
askance, — where  your  own  wounded  self  esteem 
may  return  to  you — and  where,  although  the 
full  happiness  of  love  can  never  be  ours,  we  may 
enjoy  all  short  of  it,  friendship,  tenderness, 
and  communion  of  souls." 

Rachel  recovered  :  the  words  of  Amyas 
brought  from  her  eyes  a  flood  of  tears,  and  it 
relieved  her. 
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"■  Generous  Amyas !"  said  she,  "  Oh  !  I 
had  not  expected  this.  I  have  been  loved 
truly,  if  that  can  console  ;  and  I  enjoy  a 
friend  at  least,  ready  to  sacrifice  all  for  me, 
all  that  even  I  have  lost,  at  my  dying  hour. 
Ah  !  if  a  broken  heart  could  be  made  whole, 
it  would  be  by  such  words  as  yours.  But  "'tis 
past :  I  will  find  all  you  promise  me,  elsewhere, 
Amyas ;  I  will  find  peace  at  least,  and  shelter 
from  malignity." 

"  Nay,  Rachel,  you  must  look  up,  and  with 
hope." 

"  I  do,  Amyas,  I  do  ! — your  hand.""  Amyas 
seized  hers,  and  kissed  it.  "  And  now/'  said 
she,  "  I  would  sleep."" 

They  left  her  to  do  so.  Rachel  0']\Iahon 
never  awoke. 

P.  S.  The  fates  of  the  remaining  personages 
of  the  tale  were  perhaps  better  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader.  A  considerable  interval  of 
time  must  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed,  ere  we 
can  recur  to  the  misfortune-stricken  abode  of  the 
CMahons.     The  Aireach  and  his  family  had 
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been  swept  away  by  untoward  fate.  Super- 
stition sought  a  reason  in  the  enmity  of  an  evil 
genius,  the  ancestral  fault  of  the  sufferers,  or 
some  of  the  petty  but  important  rites  of  luck 
unperformed ;  while  those  fond  of  more  mun- 
dane causes,  attributed  the  ill  conduct  and  mis- 
fortunes of  brother  and  sister  to  the  ignorance 
and  want  of  education  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up.  Roger  himself  was  of  this  opinion. 
And  as  the  laws  enjoined  and  strove  to  perpe- 
tuate this  ignorance,  even  of  religion,  0"'Mahon 
cast  upon  them, — upon  their  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice, all  the  ills  to  which  he  had  been  witness. 

When  Roger  O'Mahon  urged  these  reasons, 
and  preferred  these  hardships  to  divers  of 
his  Protestant  and  ascendant  acquaintance,  the 
generous  reply  was,  "  we  seek  to  extirpate  the 
Catholics ;  if  they  don't  like  the  country,  let 
them  leave  it."  Roger  was  too  good  a  patriot 
to  follow  the  advice  :  and,  althougn  voluntarily, 
he  might  have  chosen  the  alternative  of  ex- 
patriation ;  compulsorily  put,  he  declined  it. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  became  all  powerful  for  a  time,  upon 
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the  Queen's  death,  he  obtained  permission  to 
remain :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  same 
gracious  letter  which  gave  him  this  favour, 
conveyed  to  him  also  the  intelligence,  that  his 
acquaintance,  Lady  Auchinlech,  was  likely  to 
become  one  of  the  most  influential  beauties  at 
the  court  of  the  new  Regent  of  France. 

"  She  is  in  her  place,"  thought  Roger 
O'Mahon,  as  he  read  this. — "  Shall  I  be  ever 
in  mine?" 

Whether  he  was  so,  the  reader  will  judge  upon 
learning,  that  within  the  year  Anastasia  Burton 
became  mistress  of  Corramahon.  For  a  long 
time  this  union  betwixt  the  rival  families  and 
creeds  was  rumoured  in  Catherlogh  and  its  vici- 
nity, but  pertinaciously  denied.  The  high  ascen- 
dants and  Williamites  could  not  credit  such 
an  aUiance.  It  put  the  cope-stone  upon  the 
treasonable,  or  liberal  conduct  of  the  Knight 
of  Palestine :  and  with  such  hate  was  he  pur- 
sued, that  Sir  Christopher  was,  in  his  old  days, 
obliged  to  procure  a  seat  in  Parliament,  that  the 
plea  of  duty  might  allow  him  to  prefer  the 
residence  of  the  metropolis  to  that  of  Palestine. 
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And  even  on  that  theatre  he  found  himself,  with 
his  new  ideas,  in  a  sad  and  solitary  minority : 
the  vexation,  consequent,  not  a  little  tended  to 
shorten  the  days  of  the  worthy  old  knight. 

Sir  Amyas  was  his  worthy  successor,  but  the 
author  finds  nought  in  his  life  further  interest- 
ing, save  that  his  long  and  obstinate  bachelor- 
dom  was  the  subject  of  many  unsuccessful 
attacks  upon  the  part  of  sage  mother  and  wise 
daughter,  and  also  of  the  regrets  and  expos- 
tulations of  his  friends.  The  only  comfort  of 
the  Williamites  was,  that  if  Sir  Amyas  persisted 
in  dying  heirless,  his  nephews  and  nieces,  the 
©""Mahons,  were,  as  Papists,  debarred  from  the 
succession.  How  this  terminated,  no  evidence 
remains,  save  the  fact,  that  the  Burtons  are  an 
existing  and  honoured  race  in  the  county  of 
Catherlogh  to  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  for  me  little  to  admire  in  the 
o'er-ornamented  environs  of  a  wealthy  or  ca- 
pital town.  The  crowded  villas,  the  trim  en- 
closures, the  spruce  knots  of  ever-greens  and 
exotics— every  object  too  fine  and  orderly  for 
Nature  —  the  very  grass  too  green,  its  o'er- 
luxuriance  suggesting  not  its  beauty,  but  its 
filthy  and  artificial  cause — all  these,  whatever 
be  the  natural  beauties  of  the  thickly  planted 
and  tenanted  circle,  fail  utterly  in  inspiring 
one  idea  of  the  rural  picturesque.  The  view 
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of  wealth  thus  overflowing,  thus  assuming 
shape,  and  manifesting  itself  in  pride,  is  doubt- 
less not  without  its  charm ;  it  may  gratify 
patriotic,  or  even  philanthropic  feelings;  and 
the  beholder  may  gladden  at  these  tokens  of  hu- 
man happiness  and  comfort.  To  me,  however, 
the  stamp  of  selfishness  is  on  all  this  display. 
The  current  of  wealth  seems  collected  in  tanks, 
and  rivulets,  and  ornamental  ponds,  instead  of 
being  poured  forth  abroad  to  spread  general 
fertility.  Ideas  of  pettiness,  and  inutility,  and 
narrowness,  and  of  that  meanest  part  of  ur- 
banity, called  cockneyism,  are  connected  with 
it ; — and,  in  short,  neither  the  poet,  nor  the 
novelist,  nor  even  the  simple  sentimentalist,  can 
make  use  of  it,  for  mockery,  except  in  their 
imaginative  tasks. 

One  might  at  first  imagine  this  disgust  to 
be  owing  to  our  abhorrence  of  art  intruding 
upon  Nature,  and  every  school-boy  might  ex- 
claim, 

*'  Quanto  prestantius  esset 
Niimen  aquje,  viridi  si  niarginc  clauderet  undas 
Herba,  nee  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  tophum  ?" 

And  yet  this  cannot  be  the  cause;    for   here 
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the  wealtli,  however  derived  from  the  paltry 
and  ignoble  gains  of  commerce,  bears  no  marks 
of  its  origin.  It  savours  sweet,  as  the  tributary 
coin  of  Vespasian.  Yet  we  curiously  trace  it 
to  its  source,  vilify,  and  despise  it. 

In  other  scenes,  as  in  the  one  now  before 
my  mind's  eye,  we  hail  and  take  pleasure  in 
the  very  mixture  that  here  we  despise.  And 
whilst  one  turns  in  indifference  or  dislike  from 
the  signs  of  commercial  wealth  aping  elegance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  huge  metropolis,  the 
sight  of  the  same  wealth,  busied  in  its  natural 
industry,  is  found  to  adorn  the  remote  country, 
to  enliven  its  solitudes,  and  even  harmonize 
with  its  rural  beauties. 

Those  are  exquisite  lines  by  Campbell,  on 
revisiting  the  Clyde.  I  will  not  profane  them 
by  quoting  from  memory.  They  may  be  true  ; 
yet  one  had  rather  see  in  them  another  spirit, 
one  more  friendly  to  manufacturing  industry, 
which  surely  is  not  without  its  picturesque. 
Concihation  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  politics, 
and  might  it  not  be  also  so  in  poetry,  whose 
chiefs  might   stoop  and   endeavour   to   elevate, 
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rather  than  anathematize,  those  temples  which 
the  moderns  elevate  to  gain.  They  might 
compound  betwixt  the  utile  and  the  duke, 
nor  would  they  lose  by  numbering  the  former 
amongst  their  themes.  For  after  all  that  has 
been  said  respecting  Art  and  Nature,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  Crabbe  would  command 
more  sympathies,  by  writing  "  Tales  of  a  Cot- 
ton-mill," than  Darwin  has  done  with  all  inani- 
mate Nature  for  his  theme. 

Perhaps  my  reader  has  visited  France ;  per- 
haps, too,  Dieppe  may  have  been  his  point  of 
disembarkation  upon  the  Continent,  and  hence 
he  may  have  pursued  the  road  towards  the  capi- 
tal ;  if  so,  he  must  remember  Malaunay.  He 
cannot  have  forgotten  those  charming  vales, 
rich  with  Norman  luxuriance  and  cultivation, 
but  richer  still  with  numerous  manufacto- 
ries, neat,  and  white,  and  busy,  surrounded 
by  villages,  that  vied  with  or  excelled  England 
in  comfort.  He  will  call  to  mind  tlie  poplar 
rows,  straight  in  the  tasteless  formality  of  the 
Continent,  but  there  harmonizing  with  the  trim 
and  industrious  scene  —  the  "  smooth-shaven""' 
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bleach-greens,  divided  and  interspersed  with 
orchards — the  "  busy  mill,"  not  less  picturesque 
to  my  eye  for  whitening  cloth  in  lieu  of  grind- 
ing corn — the — ^but  every  Englishman  is  fann'- 
liar  with  such  scenes,  which  abound  in  his  na- 
tive land.  I  choose  my  example  in  France, 
merely  as  knowing  it  better.  The  environs  of 
Havre  strike  as  affording  a  still  better  contrast, 
for  there,  chateaus  are  intermingled  with  manu- 
facturing establishments.  They  are  often  side 
by  side.  And  the  poet  himself,  if  asked  which 
is  the  most  picturesque,  the  work-house  of 
gain,  or  the  abode  of  the  idle  and  opulent  pro- 
prietor, cannot  but  decide  against  himself,  for 
the  utile  and  against  the  duke.  The  manu- 
factory, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  an  object 
of  interest  and  of  beauty  ;  the  chateau  an  un- 
meaning, vulgar  fabric,  displaying  all  the  ar- 
rogance of  wealth  without  a  particle  of  the 
taste  which  might  be  expected  to  accompany  it. 
Such  scenes,  as  the  one  just  described,  arc 
not  common  in  Ireland.  There,  indeed.  Nature 
enjoys  her  wild  liberty,  unfettered  by  cultiva- 
tion,— unintruded  upon   by   art, — unalloyed  by 
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wealth.  And  if  the  Tusculums,  and  rural 
villas,  around  any  city,  are  exempt  from  the 
condemnation  above  passed  on  them,  those 
around  the  metropolis  of  Ireland  are  so,  from 
the  magnificence  of  the  region,  that  no  taste, 
however  execrable,  could  degrade.  In  scenery, 
the  Green  Isle  is  a  little  world  in  miniatui'e ; 
there  is  no  species  which  it  does  not  possess. 
It  can  boast  the  sublime,  short  only  of  Alpine 
elevations,  and  many  kinds  of  it,  to  recompence, 
that  the  Alps  do  not  afford. 

In  beauty  it  yields  to  none,  neither  to  the 
I  talian,  nor  the  English  scene.  Of  ornamented 
landscape,  of  rich  cultivation,  of  ruined  piles  and 
lordly  structures,  it  has  its  quota  for  the  curious 
stranger  to  visit,  or  the  proud  native  to  boast. 
And  as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  Isle, 
not  even  that  most  foreign  to  its  habits  and 
its  fate,  a  tract  of  country  studded  and  enrich- 
ed with  manufacturing  establishments  is  to  be 
found  in  the  north,  contrasting  strangely  in 
feature  with  the  rest  of  the  Island,  and  vying 
with  similar  parts  of  England  and  the  Continent 
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in  all  the  signs  of  overflowing  wealth,  as  well  as 
in  the  possession  of  natural  beauty. 

Belfast  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of 
this  region,  and  from  its  situation  it  derives, 
and  at  the  period  of  my  story  did  derive,  more 
seriously  its  character  and  opinions.  Of  these, 
however,  more  hereafter. 

At  some  distance  from  this  commercial  town, 
— a  day's  journey  say,  for  the  folks  and  vehicles 
of  that  day,  though  but  half  a  day's  journey  for 
the  diligences  of  this, — was  situated  the  mansion 
and  establishment  of  Speer  Patrick.  It  was  the 
patrimonial  estate  of  the  family,  by  name  Orde, 
and  was  lately  inherited  by  the  present  pos- 
sessor, a  man  young,  or  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Without  recurring  to  any  disquisition  on 
the  comparative  merits  and  beauty  of  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  estabhshments,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Ulster 
bleach-green  unites  the  advantages  of  both. 
His  estate,  or  his  farm  lies  around  him,  and  he 
cultivates  them  in  nowise  with  less  assiduity  or 
success  than  the  mere  gentleman-farmer.  Plis 
o  5 
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flax  grows  by  the  side  of  his  corn,  and  pro- 
gresses into  linen  under  his  eye.  His  factory  is 
but  another  kind  of  barn  for  another  kind  of 
produce.  The  principle  of  the  division  of  la- 
bour is  not  allowed  nor  established.  How-ever 
contrary  this  may  be  to  the  orthodox  maxims  of 
political  economy,  it  is  at  least  favourable  to 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  of  the  country. 
The  one  is  not  narrowed  altogether  by  exclu- 
sively commercial  thoughts  and  calculations. 
The  closeness  of  the  merchant  is  corrected  by 
the  openness  of  the  agriculturist :  he  commands 
the  tenant  and  the  labourer,  as  well  as  the 
artizan,  and  he  becomes  more  enlightened  by 
the  double  contact ;  he  is  doubly  respected  too, 
by  the  monied  man,  as  one  of  the  mercantile 
class,  by  the  cotter  and  the  squire,  as  a  man 
of  landed  property.  This  is  certainly  something 
of  an  anomaly.  It  produces  strange  characters. 
It  rec|uires  a  vigorous  and  prudent  mind  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  states  united  ;  and 
ruin  and  disorder  in  economy  are  certainly  more 
frequent  than  amongst  those  who  hold  to  the 
old  rule  of  "every  one  to  his  trade." 
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The  mansion  of  Speer  Patrick  partook  of, 
and  bespoke  the  double  character  of  its  master. 
It  was  a  spacious  and  noble  dwelling,  such  as 
became  tlie  lord  of  the  domain.  At  some  dis- 
tance stood  the  factory,  whilst  on  the  other  side 
was  discernible  the  no  less  extensive  build- 
ings of  the  farm-yard.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
the  mixture  of  domain  and  the  bleach-green 
was  ludicrous.  Thus  the  stream,  which  went 
to  the  humble  use  of  turning  the  mill,  was  near 
to  the  road  bestridden  by  an  ornamental  bridge, 
which  seemed  in  truth  ashamed  of  itself.  The 
lawn  and  bleach-green,  one  and  the  same,  was, 
in  order  to  support  the  former  character,  and 
very  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  latter, 
spotted  with  ornamental  clumps  and  solitary 
silver  fir.  Whilst  the  simple  sentry-box,  in 
which  tlie  fjuard  of  the  bleach-fjrcen  sheltered 
himself  and  watched  during  the  night,  was  made 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  pagoda  upon  wheels, 
and  served  to  puzzle  confoundedly  the  beholder, 
whose  admiration  it  had  been  destined  to  ex- 
cite. These,  however,  were  whims  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Orde,  who,  it  seemed,  "  had  a  soul  above 
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linens,"  and  it  were,  in  consequence,  unjust  to 
charge  them  upon  the  union  of  the  gentleman 
proprietor  and  the  manufacturer,  of  which  so 
many  specimens  still  exist  throughout  the  region, 
as  exempt  from  absurdity  as  from  idle  pride. 

Mr.  Orde,  the  present  owner  of  the  motley 
estabhshment, — and  it  may  be  as  well  at  once 
to  mention  the  word  present  as  marking  a  period 
about    seventeen    hundred    and     ninety-seven, 
that  is,  a  year  perhaps  preceding  the  great  re- 
bellion,— was  a  fair  florid   personage,    looking 
fully  the  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed,  and  in 
which  he  was  reared.     Nursed  in  the  lap  of  ease 
and  plenty,  he  had  never  known  a  troublesome 
thouo'ht.     Destined  to  succeed  his  father  in  his 
estate  and  factory,  he  had  no  need  of  being  sent 
forth  to  learn    the  ways  of  the  world    prema- 
turely in  a  public  school,  and  to  be  so  sharpen- 
ed for  fighting  his  way  from  penury  to  plenty. 
Hence  tlie  national  mildness   of   his   character 
was  increased,   its   timidity  also,  I  might  say, 
although  this  latter  feeling  had  scarcely  room 
for  developement  in  a  person,  on  whom  fortune 
so  invariably  smiled. 
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Such  soft  characters  always  rush  early  into 
marriage.  Their  unambitious  prospects  are 
certain  to  place  their  happiness  in  domestic 
felicity  :  and  Orde  was  not  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  a  very  old  and  very  common 
remark,  that  we  choose  mates  of  dispositions 
and  complexions  the  reverse  of  our  own.  With 
such  characters  as  the  proprietor  of  Specr  Pa- 
trick, it  at  least  holds  true.  Instinct  teaches 
them  to  seek  a  stay,  a  support,  a  spirited  heart, 
that  will  uphold  that  which  it  loves,  rather  than 
one  of  those  tendril  tempers,  which,  though 
they  beautify  and  brighten  what  they  hang  on, 
are  formed  to  demand,  rather  than  communicate 
strength. 

Orde  so  chose.  He  married — he  had  but 
just  married — a  lady  of  great  beauty,  of  com- 
manding form  and  character ;  full  of  spirit, 
enthusiasm,  and  of  sympathies,  that  embraced 
far  grander  and  more  extensive  objects  than 
generally  attract  the  interest  of  Irish  or  of  Eng- 
lish women.  She  had  been  singularly  nurtured; 
and  the  peculiarities  of  her  early  life  and  edu- 
cation  had   greatly  tended    to  exagfreratc    and 
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render   prominent    the  features  of  no  common 
cliaracter. 

Louisa  Winter,  the  present  Mrs.  Orde,  and 
her  brother  Theobald,  had  been  bred  in  obscu- 
rity. Their  mother  inhabited  with  them  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Dublin.  Means  of  life  appeared 
to  be  hers,  abundant  in  her  humble  rank  ;  but 
acquaintance  of  all  kinds  either  shunned  her, 
or  were  shunned  by  her.  The  parent  was  not 
high-bred  ;  the  recollections  of  her  children,  for 
she  was  sometime  dead,  marked  her  as  vulgar ; 
and  their  suppositions,  for  every  thing  was  ob- 
scurity and  supposition  about  their  parentage, 
birth,  &c.,  led  them  to  fix  her  as  the  daughter 
of  one  in  the  lower  ranks  of  gentility.  They 
remembered  too  her  strong  provincial  and  rustic 
accent,  savouring  of  that  usual  in  the  north. 
She  had  evidently  once  possessed  great  personal 
beauty,  with  a  shrewd  sense,  and  a  depth  of 
mind  far  above  its  cultivation  or  acquirement. 

What  was  very  unusual  in  her  age,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  female  sex  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
Winter  had  strong  political  feelings.  She  was 
for  ever  railing  and  expressing  her  detestation 
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of  the  aristocracy  of  her  country,  and  this  was  a 
daily  theme  with  her,  which  sunk  into  the  minds 
of  her  children,  without  their  at  all  comprehend- 
ing it.  As  the  said  aristocracy  was  English, 
or  called  English,  while  the  class  to  which  the 
good  woman  belonged  was  Irish,  at  least  in  her 
estimation,  —  though  in  reality  the  middling 
orders  in  Ireland  are  as  Saxon  and  as  English 
as  the  higher, — she  was  of  course  led  to  be 
patriotic,  to  be  limitedly  so,  to  love  and  praise 
Green  Erin  in  exclusion  of  all  other  islands 
and  countries  near  and  far ;  and  England  espe- 
cially was  placed  in  opposition,  as  every  way 
inferior  in  all  virtues  and  qualities,  save  that  of 
power  only. 

Nowhere  is  this  petty  and  municipal  hatred 
of  our  neighbours,  because  they  are  our  neigh- 
bours, which  is  common  to  all  countries,  so 
bitter  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  Other  nations  of 
small  territory,  and  consequently  of  passions  in 
inverse  proportion,  have  divers  nations  on  their 
frontiers,  and  thus  the  mass  of  their  hate  is 
divided.  Whereas  Ireland,  bounded  on  tlircc 
sides  by  the  mighty  Atlantic,  has  but  England 
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alone  on  which  to  pour  the  whole  force  and 
wrath  of  her  envy,  her  jealousy  and  her  com- 
plaints. According  to  the  nature  of  things  this 
would  be  the  case,  were  she  well-governed, 
what  then  must  it  be,  proverbially  ill-governed 
as  she  has  been,  with  every  right  and  founda- 
tion on  her  side  for  that  inter-national  jealousy 
and  hate,  which,  we  know,  can  exist  on  trifles. 
The  only  general  feeling  in  Ireland  is  a  hatred 
of  England  ;  and  the  high  aristrocrats  and  as- 
cendancy arguers  cherish  it  and  utter  it  without 
a  cause,  just  as  fiercely  as  the  poor  ill-used  Pa- 
pist does  with  a  host  of  most  reasonable  ones. 
But  your  tyrant  and  renegade  alway  loves  to 
wear  some  scrap  and  badge  and  symbol  of  pa- 
triotism, if  he  can. 

Strange  it  was  that  Mrs.  Winter,  with  all  her 
bitterness  of  this  kind,  which  she  instilled  into 
her  children,  did  not  possess  the  true  root  and 
cause  of  such  feelings.  She  was  not  a  Catholic  ; 
she  attended  the  Established  Church,  and 
reared  her  children,  nominally,  in  that  faith. 
The  old  lady  had  not  sought  to  soothe  her 
sorrows   or  acerbitv  in    the   balm   of  religion. 
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The  world,  or  some  one  in  it,  had  wronged  her, 
wronged  her  grievously  ;  that  alone  was  evi- 
dent :  and  the  only  consolation  that  her  proud 
spirit  brooked  to  take  was  in  brooding,  in  feed- 
ing on  the  poison  of  bitterness,  from  which  she 
had  learned  to  extract  pleasure.  Hence  her 
children  grew  up,  as  herself,  enthusiastic  in 
worldly  feelings,  but  almost  altogether  ignorant 
of  those  connected  with  religion. 

Facilities  for  education  abound  in  Ireland, 
no  where  perhaps  so  much  so,  that  is,  for  all 
above  the  very  lower  classes.  Society,  although 
there  divided  into  high  and  low,  is  not  so 
broken  and  separated  into  the  castes  of  profes- 
sion and  trade,  as  in  England.  A  knowledge 
of  the  classics  and  an  insight  into  the  rudiments 
of  general  literature,  enough  in  short  to  awaken 
and  arouse  to  such  liberal  pursuits  every  mind 
framed  for  them,  is  attainable,  and  considered 
necessary  for  all  ranks, — for  the  son  of  the  shop- 
keeper, as  for  the  heir  of  the  squire.  The 
apprentice  is  often  prepared  to  stand  behind 
the  counter  by  some  years  study  in  a  first-rate 
school ;  the  future  soldier  takes  his  degree  in 
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the  university,  and  learns  logic  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  platoon  exercise.  And  the  few,  the 
very  few  Irish  youths  that  can  be  enticed  or 
compelled  to  sit  themselves  down  in  a  counting- 
house  or  an  office,  are  previously  indulged  with 
an  education  fit  to  lead  to  the  bench,  either  of 
the  judges  or  the  prelates.  Besides,  all  the 
youth  of  Ireland,  from  the  poor  Munster  scho- 
lar, to  the  as  proportionably  poor  son  of  the 
Irish  peer,  rush  to  the  learned  professions,  or 
in  the  latter  case  to  the  political  profession,  for 
livelihood  and  advancement.  All  beat  their 
way  through  Lily,  and  thumb  Virgil.  If 
education  and  learning — that  at  least  which 
books  and  flogging  and  study  can  bestow — 
could  civilize  and  liberalize  a  country,  Ireland 
certainly  would  take  the  lead  in  those  qualities, 
so  prized  in  the  present  century.  But,  un- 
fortunately, all  this  mass  of  instruction  sa- 
vours of  the  cloister;  and  notwithstanding  the 
"schoolmaster's  being  so  very  much  abroad,"" 
that  one-sixth  of  the  population  may  be  found 
exercising,  in  one  way  or  other,  the  trade  of 
teacher ;  yet  bigotry  is  found  not  the  less  to 
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issue  from  the  birch,  and  all  the  narrowness  of 
prejudice  from  the  ferula. 

Of  however  httle  advantage  this  wide-spread 
and  elegant  education  may  be  to  the  mass,  its 
effect  is  considerable  on  that  portion  of  each 
rising  generation  endowed  with  talents  and  am- 
bition. To  those  indeed  it  gives  wings,  lifts 
them  up  to  views  which  otherwise  tiiey  would 
never  attain,  and  enables  to  start  in  the  race 
of  honour  and  wealth,  and  ambition,  to  which 
neither  birth  nor  fortune  could  entitle  them. 
At  the  period  in  which  I  write,  a  great  portion 
of  these  stirring  spirits  emigrate  to  England — 
those  too  of  the  least  means  and  of  most  unre- 
gulated minds,  whilst  their  compeers  who  re- 
mained pursue  with  assiduity  the  toilsome  path 
of  a  profession.  In  the  last  century,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  part  of  it,  when  this  state  of  things 
existed,  Ireland  ccmtained  within  herself  ail 
attractions  for  those  spirits,  and  consequently 
she  retained  them.  She  had  an  independent 
government,  parliament,  parties  ;  the  means  of 
gratifying  either  avarice  or  ambition.  More- 
over, these   were  times  big   with   interest,  in- 
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spirative  of  patriotism,  and  their  native  country 
formed  a  scene  peculiarly  attractive  to  those 
dangerous  and  active  minds,  politically  and  spe- 
culatively inclined,  but  for  whom  she  can  now 
possess  no  charms,  and  whom,  accordingly,  she 
retains  no  longer. 

Theobald  Winter's  was  one  of  those  stormy, 
daring,  restless  and  ill-regulated  spirits,  which 
Ireland  has  been  just  described  as  abounding 
in,  and  developing.  He  had  ample  education 
to  afford  it  the  food  fittest  to  excite  and  cherish 
its  peculiar  qualities.  His  mother's  acerbity  of 
political  opinions  became  his,  long  ere  he  was 
bearded,  and  he  failed  not  to  reason  thereon  and 
draw  conclusions  therefrom.  Every  line  and 
maxim  of  his  classic  studies,  of  those  revered 
ancients,  added  fresh  gunpowder  to  the  train 
that  was  laying ;  and  the  republican  great  of 
Greece  and  Rome  could  not  fail  to  be  the  heroes 
of  the  Irish  youth.  His  sister  shared  in  all 
these  ideas.  Very  much  secluded,  her  mother 
almost  masculine  in  her  converse  and  her  views, 
and  more  rigid  than  even  man  in  her  bitterness, 
Louisa  grew  up  with  Theobald  as  feminine  as 
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nature  made  her,  but  as  masculine  as  inter- 
course with  strong  and  enthusiastic  minds  could 
render  the  solitary  girl. 

Humble  as  Mrs.  Winter  lived,  her  pride  was 
great.  When  her  son  Theobald  was  of  an  age 
and  proficiency  to  enter  college,  she  strained 
every  nerve,  and  broke  through  every  rule  of 
economy,  in  order  that  he  should  enter  as  a  fel- 
low-commoner, and  so  take  rank,  as  seemed  not 
his  due,  with  the  wealthy  and  the  noble.  The 
student  soon  distinguished  himself,  not  only  in 
the  prescribed  studies  of  the  course,  but  in  the 
Historical  Society,  whose  mimic  debates  then 
partook  of  the  heat  and  interests  of  the  time. 
His  talents,  as  well  as  his  tufted  gown,  procured 
him  choice  of  friends,  some  noble  ones.  And 
Theobald  remarked,  that  he  never  saw  his 
mother's  stern  visage  relax  into  a  more  open 
smile,  than  upon  his  mentioning  his  having 
supped   on    the    evening    previous  with  young 

Lord  so-and-so,  and  witii  Mr. ,  tiie  heir 

to  a  well-known  northern  estate  and  title. 
Therefrom,  moreover,  he  drew  his  own  con- 
clusions touching    the    depth    of    his    mother's 
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hatred  towards  the  name  and  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  youth  himself  was  far  more 
consequent  in  his  principles,  made  it  a  point  to 
treat  with  his  noble  companion  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality,  and  as  egalite  was  the  mania 
of  the  time,  at  least  amongst  those  with  whom 
he  herded,  he  was  but  the  more  honoured  for 
his  independence  of  character. 

Such  was  the  family  with  which  Mr.  Orde, 
the  proprietor  of  Speer  Patrick  estate  and 
bleach-green,  had  united  himself.  jMrs.  Winter 
was  no  more.  Theobald  had  left  college,  and 
was  devoting  himself  to  the  bar,  with  a  zeal, 
that  was  very  ardent  at  intervals,  but  that  often 
cooled,  his  dreams  of  legal  success  and  pre- 
eminence being  often  crossed  and  superseded 
by  more  brilliant  hopes  of  a  political  career, 
and  often  by  visions  that  madness  could  alone 
suggest,  or  magic  realize. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  three  personages,  whose  characters  have 
been  delineated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  were 
now  domiciliated,  the  spouses  at  least  finally, 
and  Theobald  for  the  time  at  Speer  Patrick. 
A  few  months  had  glided  past  since  their  mar- 
riage. The  interval  had  been  spent  in  wander- 
ing through  some  of  the  choice  scenes  of  their 
native  island  ;  and  to  the  delight  of  home, 
where  they  had  not  long  arrived,  was  yet  added 
the  charm  of  novelty. 

Orde  and  his  wife  were  conversing  upon  some 
soft  and  dulcet  subject,  that  did  not  seem 
vastly  to  interest  Theobald  Winter.  It  was 
the  "  talking  hour,"  after  dinner  of  a  cool 
summer"'s  evening, — windows  were  open,  mill 
quiescent,  and  the  foreground  was  enlivened  by 
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a  number  of  female  peasants,  employed  in  keep- 
ing the  stretched  pieces  of  cloth  moist  under  the 
still  powerful  ray  of  the  sun. 

While  Orde  was  pointing  to  some  beauty  of 
the  distant  landscape,  the  eye  of  Theobald  was 
fixed  upwards,  as  if  busied  in  analyzing  a  por- 
tion of  the  cornice  of  the  apartment.  He  gazed, 
however,  but  on  vacancy.  Nought  composed 
his  visions,  but  some  soaring  thought,  with  the 
bright  perspective  of  castles  and  clouds,  wealth 
and  fame,  which  it  suggested. 

"  Orde,"  said  Winter,  starting  from  his 
reverie,  "  do  you  attend  the  commemora- 
tion ?" 

*'  Commemoration ! — of  what,  for  Heaven's 
sake? — Were  you  just  now  dreaming  that  of 
Handel  in  your  mind's  ear  ?*" 

""  Not  I,  o"*  my  conscience.  I  care  little  for 
any  music,  except  the  forensic." 

"  Nay,  Carolan,  Tibbald,""  said  Louisa. 

"  Ay,  except  Carolan,  if  you  will;  and  with 
his,  every  dear  Irish  spirit-stirring,  or  spirit- 
melting  air.  But  touching  the  commemoration, 
I  meant  that  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille." 
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"  True ;  they  pressed  me  very  much  in 
Belfast  to  be  of  the  party,"  said  Orde.  *'  And 
I  dare  say  it  will  be  very  agreeable.  French 
liberty  is  worth  a  dinner  too,  and  toasting. 
But  then, " 

"  What  then  .^" 

"  Why,  I  am  newly  married,  and  so  in  love 
with  domesticity,  that  I  cannot  quit  it ;  no,  not 
to  honour  the  sackers  of  the  Bastille." 

"  Jaffier  ! ''  exclaimed  Theobald,  enacting 
Pierre,  and  spouting  forth  the  well-known  lines 
in  '  Venice  Preserved,'  where  the  gay  bachelor 
reproves  the  uxoriousness  of  his  friend.  Mrs. 
Orde  smiled,  as  one  who  approved  of  both  sen- 
timents, and  who  loved  at  once  the  amiable 
weakness  of  Jaffier,  and  the  bold  patriotism  of 
Pierre. 

"  We  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  citizens,'" 
continued  Winter,  "  an  example  to  show. 
What  is  the  end  of  public  worship  in  religion, 
but  that  pious  feelings  may  be  communicated 
and  strengthened  and  propagated  by  their  open 
display.  And  is  not  patriotism  a  religion,  which 
every  man  should  not  only  cherish,  but  avow  ? " 

VOL.  II.  V 
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Part  of  this  illustration  seemed  indecorous, 
if  not  impious  to  Orde,  who  was  a  dissenter, 
and  strictly  bred  ;  but  he  had  been  by  degrees 
obliged  to  tolerate  much  freedom  in  his  brother- 
in-law's  arguments. 

'*Well,  Tibbald,"  said  he,  "do  not  chafe; 
I  will  avow  what  I  feel  at  all  times,  and  at 
good  times.  But  the  commemoration  is  not 
yet  arrived  ;   we  will  talk  of  it." 

Theobald  here  became  satisfied,  and  held 
his  peace,  whilst  Orde  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  conversation  to  that  equable  tone  and 
those  unexciting  topics,  that  he  loved.  The 
impetuous  spirit  of  his  brother  soon,  however, 
burst  upon  him. 

"  G — !  how  I  envy  those  French  rascals  all 
their  glory  ; — to  have  liberated  their  country, 
to  have  shaken  off  its  oppressors,  abolished 
prejudice — and  then  to  have  shown  themselves 
as  brave  in  the  field,  as  they  were  daring  in 
the  Senate — what  a  ci'own  of  immortahty  is 
theirs  in  history  .'*" 

"  If  it  had  not  been  stained  in  blood." 

"  Psha  !""  can  you  make  an  omelette  without 
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breaking  of  eggs,  as  they  themselves  say. 
What's  your  life  or  mine  in  tlie  prospect  of 
our  country's  regeneration  ?" 

Orde  could  have  answered,  and  good-humour- 
edly  answered,  "  a  vast  deal,"  but  he  perceived 
his  Louisa's  eye  to  glisten  with  the  effects  of 
her  brother's  enthusiasm,  and  he  would  not 
allow  his  colder  temper  to  cross  or  contrast 
with  her  warmth. 

"  If  they  keep  the  hberty,  which  they  have 
purchased  so  dearly,"  said  Orde,  "  I  will  not 
deny  them  praise." 

'*  Keep  !"  replied  Winter,  almost  contemptu- 
ously ;  "  who  shall  dare  to  challenge  or  encroach 
upon  it,  when  united  Europe  shrinks  from  the 
attempt  ?  Surely  not  one  of  her  sons.  No, 
liberty  once  achieved,  is  at  least  for  centuries 
won.  But  how,  Orde,  can  you,  you  too  who 
are  one  of  us,  look  with  the  cold  eye  of  cri- 
ticism upon  that  great  picture  of  the  moral 
sublime,  which  France  presents,  which  the  true 
sons  of  Ireland  are  now  studying  as  a  model, 
and  waiting  but  the  fit  season  to  emulate  ?" 
"  William    is   circumspect,"  joined   in    Mrs. 
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Orde,  speaking  of  her  husband,  "  as  you,  Tib- 
bald,  are  headlong.  And  instead  of  censure  or 
regret  on  account  of  this  variance,  I  think  you 
should  congratulate  yourselves  upon  taking 
different  views  of  the  same  object,  and  different 
paths  to  it." 

"  Ay,  if  the  object  be  verily  the  same, 
Louisa,"  said  her  brother :  "  namely  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  Ireland.''' 

"  You  forget,  Theobald,"  said  Orde,  "  that 
I  have  sworn  to  further  it.  But  you  must  per- 
mit a  thinking  man  to  have  his  doubts  even 
of  that  which  he  hopes  and  strives  for.  At  least 
he  is  at  liberty  to  suspect  the  means,  anxious 
as  he  may  be  for  attaining  the  end.  For  ex- 
ample, your  Dublin  Committee's  fine  project 
for  uniting  Catholics  and  Dissenters  here  in 
the  North — do  you  think  it  feasible  .?" 
"  I  have  found  it  so." 

"  Ay,  you  can  do  what  you  will  with  me,  with 
Squire  such  a  one,  and  Mister  another,  nay, 
you  may  set  the  priest  and  the  minister  down 
to  the  same  table  and  the  same  bowl  of  punch. 
But    the    sturdy    northern   yeoman    with    his 
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Orange  traditions,  and  the  Catholic  with  his 
rankhng  ones, — the  Peep  o'  day  Boy  and  the 
Defender,  can  you  ever  drill  them  in  the  same 
ranks,  or  make  them  exchange  their  respective 
party-words  and  mutual  hate  for  that  abstract 
principle  called  patriotism  ?"" 

"  Yet  there  was  something  very  like  this  In 
the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers." 

"  But  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  unfortunately 
the  most  numerous  portion  of  it,  scarcely  felt, 
or  had  aught  to  do  with  that  mania." 

"  We  will  gain  the  priests,"  said  Theobald, 
"  and  through  them,  have  their  flocks  by  the 
nose." 

"  I  should  rather  say  by  the  horns,"  inter- 
rupted Orde. 

"  And  as  to  the  meeting  folk,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ye  arc  enlightened  enough  to  hear 
reason." 

Here  the  attention  of  the  little  family  })arty 
was  taken  from  the  subject  they  were  discussing 
by  a  straggling  body  of  soldiers  passing  on  their 
road  towards  Belfast.  In  the  nndst  of  them 
were  six  or  seven  strapping  fellows,  still  in  their 
I'  3 
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ragged  frieze,  and  shoeless  feet ;  but  the  gay 
cockades  that  adorned  the  shattered  felts  of 
each,  showed  that  they  were  henceforward  to  be 
enrolled  in  his  Majesty's  service. 

"  Curse  these  English  blood-suckers  !"  cried 
Winter.  "  Look,  Orde,  they  are  stealing  from 
us  our  future  citizens,  our  lieges.  Could  I  but 
whisper  in  their  ears." 

As  Winter  spoke,  the  recruits  seemed  to  have 
some  sympathy  with  him,  for,  looking  round, 
and  beholding  a  comely  mansion  within  reach, 
they  suddenly  took  thought,  all  save  one,  who 
was  handcuffed,  no  doubt  on  account  of  similar 
attempt,  and  bounding  over  the  lawn-enclosure 
with  the  agility  of  a  deer,  ran  with  all  the  speed 
of  their  limbs  to  the  house.  The  bleaching- 
women  took  flight  with  a  yell.  Of  the  military 
one  or  two  fired,  without  effect,  perhaps  with- 
out aim,  but  the  greater  part  cleared  the  fence 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and  followed  in  the 
same  direction. 

'*  An  escape  !"  cried  Winter  ;  "  what  nimble 
rogues  and  bold.     I  can't  but  think  of  Friday 
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running  from  the  cannibals.  Orde,  where  are 
your  arms,  man  ?" 

"  Arms  !  are  you  mad  ?" 

But  by  this  time  the  runaways  had  gained 
the  door  and  rushed  into  the  very  parlour  for 
shelter. 

"  Millia  murther,  save  us,  or  we  '11  all  be 
kilt !''  cried  they  crouching,  while  one  fellow, 
coolly  helping  himself  to  a  dram,  uttered  as  if 
with  his  last  breath,  "  here  's  to  you  at  ony  rate." 

Winter,  in  despite  of  Orde,  shut  close  the 
doors,  and  seemed  determined  to  stand  a  siege 
rather  than  give  up  the  runaways  ;  but  Orde 
stood  to  parley  at  the  window,  and  answered 
to  the  first  summons  of  the  serjeant  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  up  the  fugitives,  provided 
pardon  and  good  treatment  were  ensured  to 
them,  and  provided  also  that  the  whole  party, 
Serjeant,  soldiers  and  recruits  included,  would 
stop  and  take  some  refreshment.  The  terms 
were  too  acceptable  to  be  refused,  and  the  sti- 
pulations of  bread  and  whisky  were  forthwith 
put  in  execution. 
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"  Lord  save  your  honour,  you  just  forgot  to 
hear  our  say,  afore  ye  passed  sintence.  But 
it 's  magistrate's  law,  shure.  Only  the  blaach- 
green  made  us  think  to  find  a  poor  man's 
friend." 

"  Why  did  it  so  ?"  asked  Orde,  touched  at 
the  appeal. 

"  Musha,  if  myself  knows.  Them  that  aarn 
have  a  feeling  for  them  that  aarns,  not  all  as 
one  as  the  lordleens,  that  live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  and  reap  the  worth  of  it  wid  our  sweat, 
not  their  own." 

"  If  you  listen  to  that  fellow,"  cried  the 
Serjeant,  "  he  '11  talk  you  till  doomsday.  D— n 
my  eyes,  if  he  ben't  a  lawyer,  that  un,  or 
a  poet,  or  somewhat  atween  'em.  In  my  mind, 
he's  owed  his  cockade  there  to  his  long 
tongue." 

"  It's  thrue  for  him,  your  honour.  I  'in  the 
spaaking  boy  of  the  Gorbals.  An  if  it 's  a  song 
ye  want,  or  a  blast  o'  the  pipes,  myself 's  the  boy. 
And  they  'd  shut  up  all  tliat,"  and  the  fellow 
rapped  his  skull  with  his  knuckles,  intimating 
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no  doubt  the  respectable  portion  of  brains  with- 
in,— *'  they  'd  shut  up  all  that  in  a  sodger's 
cap. 

"  But  why  should  so  useful  and  important 
a  personage  have  listed  ?"  asked  Winter. 
•  "  List,  is  it  my  mother's  son  list !  my  sowl, 
I  'd  sec  tasters  haapcd  up  on  the  face  of  my 
hand  as  high  as  the  Gobbins,  afore  I  'd  ha 
listed.     But  sure  it"'s  sould  we  are,  not  listed." 

"  Sold  !"  exclaimed  Winter,  *'  I  should  like 
to  know  how  sold  in  a  land  of  freedom." 

"  An'  ye  's  not  heard  o'  the  sack  o'  the  Gor- 
bals  by  Orange  Dick  .?" 

"  No :""  cried  both  gentlemen  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  And  shure,  he  's  murthered  the  haaf  of 
us,  and  slashed  and  sould  what  was  left." 

"  In  rank  !""  cried  the  Sergeant ,  "  I  can  delay 
no  longer.  Master  what's  your  name,  thanks 
for  your  liquor,  and  now  dcHver  my  recruits." 

"  Prove  your  right  to  them,"  cried  Winter. 

"  Face  about,""  commanded  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  to  his  troops,  drawing  them  up 
before  the  house. 
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"  Orange  Dick  sould  us  for  forty  goulden 
guineas  to  the  Sergeant  ;"  cried  the  recruit 
spokesman,  "  and  then  forced  us  with  a  pistol 
to  our  lugs,  to  have  our  hands  crassed  by  Mas- 
ter sodger's  two-taster  piece." 

"  That  last  is  true,"  said  the  Serjeant :  "  as 
for  the  forty  guineas,  I  know  nothing  whatever 
of  it." 

"  My  friends,"  said  Orde,  "  it  was  ill-advised 
of  you  to  run  to  me  for  protection.  I  am  no 
magistrate,  and,  if  I  were,  durst  not  interfere 
with  the  King's  troops.  You  must  march  witli 
them,  and  I  recommend  you  to  do  so  submis- 
sively ;  all  I  can  promise  is,  that  this  thing  shall 
be  looked  into,  and  that  if  ye  be  wronged,  we 
will  do  our  utmost  to  right  you." 

"  Musha,  what  more  could  we  ax?  but  it's 
small  right  ye'U  get  for  us,  now  the  Grangers 
do  what  they  like.  But  good  luck  to  ye  at  any 
rate ;  and  to  the  other  master  there,  that  looks 
all  as  one  as  if  he  could  swallow  the  Serjeant, 
halbert  and  all.  And  that 's  what  I  like.  And 
it 's  Felix  of  the  Gorbals  that  'ud  sarve  your 
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honour,  if  you  'd  only  keep  the  red  coat  off  his 
back." 

"  'Tis  what  I  shall  try,"  said  Winter,  "  for  it 
seems  we  have  taken  a  mutual  liking  to  each 
other." 

"  I  ''d  live  and  die  wid  your  honour." 

"  Your  name .''" 

"  Fehx  o'  the  Gorbals,  your  honour." 

"  If  ye  go  about  to  entice  men  from  His  Ma- 
jesty"'s  service — "  began  the  serjeant. 

"What  would  twice  forty  guineas  in  your 
own  fist,  Serjeant,  do  .?" 

"  With  twenty  more  'mong  the  privates  ?"" 

"  Ay,  say  so." 

"  Why  then,  I  can't  say  what  it  might  do, 
or  might  not  do.  Sir,"  replied  the  cunning  man 
of  the  halbert. 

"  I  will  tell  thee  then,  learned  serjeant,  what 
it  would  do  :  it  would  take  from  both  of  us  what 
we  haven't,  from  me  money,  and  from  thee 
honesty.     Good  day  to  you." 

Loud  was  the  laugh  of  the  recruits  at 
the  expense  of  their  non-commissioned  leader. 
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They  joined  his  ranks  in  glee,  vastly  refreshed, 
and,  as  far  as  mirth  could  evince,  reconciled  to 
their  unjust  fate.  Away  they  marched,  heaping 
blessings  on  the  bleach-green,  its  master,  its 
pretty  mistress,  and  the  other  master,  long  life 
to  him !  who  looked,  as  Felix  afterwards  descri- 
bed him,  "  as  wicked  and  as  brave  as  a  Defin- 
der." 

Orde  and  Winter  on  their  parts  made  their 
remarks  on  the  retiring  party,  and  especially 
upon  Felix,  *'  the  speaking  boy  of  the  Gorbals." 
They  admired  his  stout  form,  and  recalled  his 
singular  expression  of  countenance,  half  crazed, 
half  cunning.  Wit  and  folly  are  so  universally 
joined  together  in  a  Pat,  as  if  they  who  descried 
wisdom  best,  had  found  but  the  more  reason  to 
despise  her.  For  all  his  fatigue  and  wrongs, 
Felix  amused  himself  and  his  comrades  by 
mimicking  the  strut  of  the  serjeant,  and  pla- 
cing his  shattered  caubeen  with  military  upright- 
ness and  precision  on  the  summit  of  his  well- 
fleeced  head. 

This  little  incident  as  may  be  supposed,  gave 
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cause  of  exertion  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  to 
Ordeand  Winter. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?"  asked  Orde. 

"  Ride  to  Gorbalstown  immediately." 

"  'Twere  idle  without  authority,  and  I 
know  of  no  magistrate,  who  is  not  of  the  new 
Orange  sect,  and  consequently  we  are  powerless. 
I  will  go  to  Belfast,  and  ascertain  there  what 
may  be  done  ?" 

"  What  !  while  Orange  massacre  lords  it  in 
the  poor  Papists'  village  !  BesideS;  to  show 
ourselves  there,  interfering,  standing  the  Ca- 
tholics^ friend,  that  is  what  will  be  of  use, 
*will  win  us  golden  opinions,'  and  serve  the 
great  cause." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Orde,  "  but  of  the 
great  cause  of  humanity." 

"  Is  it  not  all  one  ?" 

"  Our  going  there  alone  will  be  useless,  but 
for  the  })arty-purpose  you  mentioned." 

•*  What  have  I  been  thinking  of  !  Stuart  ar- 
rives in  the  county  this  day,  this  very  day.  We 
will  ride  to  the  Castle,  and  interest  him." 
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"  But  you  know  better  than  any  one,  Theo- 
bald, how  your  friend,  the  Honourable  Mr. 

slackens  of  late  in  the  race  of  liberality.  Will 
he  interfere  r' 

"  He  must,  and  an  election  in  prospect.  The 
independent  member  for  the  neighbouring 
county  must  not  rat,  till  once  more  returned. 
It  would   be  inconvenient.     Besides,  he  has  a 

friendship  for    me,  eke  his  uncle,  Lord , 

and  for  a  trifle  like  this,  I  should  hope  to  find 
my  voice  potential  at  the  Castle." 

"  Does  Lord  Ryvescastle  arrive  along  with 
Mr.  Ry ves .?" 

"  I  believe  not.  His  Lordship,  and  Lady 
Hesther,  are  not  expected  for  a  fortnight.  You 
know,  Orde,  I  promised  to  spend  a  month  at 
the  Castle." 

"  And  I  must  not  ask  you  to  exchange  its 
festivities  for  the  homeliness  of  Speer  Patrick." 

"  Go  to.  Master  Orde,  thou  knowest  which  I 
prefer.  But  ambition,  or  a  more  worthy  motive, 
still,  patriotism,  leads  me  to  seek  the  best  wea- 
pons for  advancing  them,  viz.  a  knowledge  of 
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mankind,  and  more  especially  of  the  influential 
specimens  thereof.'' 

"  Well,"  said  Orde,  "  'tis  arranged  :  an 
early  breakfast  to-morrow,  then  ride  over  to  the 
Castle,  and  hence,  if  you  can  enlist  Mr.  Ryves, 
to  the  unfortunate  abode  of  the  Gorbals." 


END    OF    THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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